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Foreword 


In this study of agricultural education Professor Hardin has 
raised some notable issues and has contributed both evidence and 
insight. Education is one of the great faiths of the American people. 
We believe that universal schooling in literacy and social compre- 


hension is indispensable to individual well-being and democratic co- 
hesion. We believe that higher education should provide those able 
and willing to benefit from its study with an understanding of man's 
intellectual heritage. More than this, higher education is our prtmary 
social instrument for preserving, advancing, and using knowledge. 

At the same time, this faith entails some difficult issues of 
public policy, in large measure universal education has been pro- 
vided as a government service. Government, ioo. is s.rably — 
in the support of higher education. It has not been easy te re on tie 
governmental direction and educational admims ra ion. . 

have found our workab.e answers * Uvel y 

responsibility for education, in pop y , trus t ees for 

autonomous local boards of education.^ ^the educational profession, 
higher education, and in the devt ' relations be- 

Initially, Professor Hardin . b*» b» my 

tween colleges of agriculture e recut.ve director of the Coo- 

quest. I was at that time serv g tahlished by the 

mission on Financing Higher suppo rted by the Rockefeller 

Association of American Universi ^ ^ New YO rk. The commission 

Foundation and the Carnegie Corpor the federal govern- 

was much concerned about the the level of 

ment in the financial support of educa i ln federal- 

higher education. Actually, the on y involved the state 

state relations in the field of ig subsidy of these colleges 

colleges of agriculture. Continuing financial ^ instructive 

had begun as early as tea,. « to throw some tight 

to examine this accumulated exp= contl „uing financial support 

upon one or two crucial quest.ous, Wes 
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of higher education by the federal government result in an effort 
at federal control of educational programs? Does federal control. 

If it exists, tend to encourage uniformity of educational point of view? 

Because of Ms wealth of background in agricultural politics. Pro- 
fessor Hardin, of the University of Chicago, was asked to study this 
subject. From the data collected at that time, from the report pre- 
pared for the Commission on Financing Higher Education, and from 
other data Professor Hardin has now written this volume. It must be 

‘7 tMS S ' Udy “ PreSSCS Pr ° r — Hardin 1 s own research 
“ I ' T° aS ‘ an “ ° Pini ° nS - Nei,her ,h6 comm ' ss ion nor f as 

what Pro 17 T° r endMV ° red *° *“"*>• any control over 
What Profe sor Hardin has .0 say. This book is his own. 

. fh^rr^rr ° f ,his — 1 — 

Professor Hardin found that there was little mme „ ^ ° bSerV * ti0nS - 
effort at control followine in the v / 1 evidence of any sustained 
support of agricultural Extens’ ^ ° ° federal Sovernment financial 
operations “ h - ^ ^ 

relatively slighter proportion of „ h may resu11 trom ,he 

by the federal government in c , UPP ° rl C ° Mributed tor ‘hose purposes 
Partly, i, may be explained « ‘hat Of state governments, 

agricultural colleges collectively " 1 ’ he 

Professor Hardin goes further to uo , ■"‘‘opendence of action, 

agricultural experiment su Uo » d C 

have used federai interest In th 1 a " d ° thlSr ad ““>istrators 

“"“n integrity M working with smteT “ * '° r >«“"*«« 

II must be remembered idT '™™ ° m “ a - 
have a unique characteristic In ,he7n» a”* edUCa,Itm and research 
T'T* lsco " du < :1 od under govelnme S,a ' e5 ' *“ aaab educational 
* l,h law. medicine. engmcermr , 5P0 " SO "hip. 1 „ contras, 

«ro no privately operated collJ^TY °‘ her fiaIda - ‘here 

-Per, men, su,,„„ 5 . Thlls ^ ° r “ericuitural 

a stimulus as well a « „ p wte activity which 
Pederal government parttclDan 

—Panontnagrtcuitorat education has 
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then a. times been need as a lever to pry loose bosttle forces gather- 
tog around the agricultural college. But certainly this has no. been 
he primary purpose of federa! financial support. Such supper, resulted 
from and has been continued by the concern of farm groups in our 
society to advance their educational interest. And in this process the 
educational bureaucracy itself, as represented in the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, has done its bit in watching 
over federal support. On the one hand, it has encouraged financial 


assistance, and, on the other hand, it has been ready to resist any 
threat to institutional independence . 


But Professor Hardin's interest carries him into collateral 
matters. Just what is the scope of federal educational interest? To 
what extent can or should the machinery of the agricultural Extension 
Service be employed to inform farmers on current issues of agricul- 
tural policy? And where does information pass into advocacy, and 
advocacy become partisan in spirit and purpose? Moreover, to what 
extent might the broadly conceived "action" programs of the 1930's 
have realized their objectives through education rather than through 
direct administrative operation 9 if Professor Hardin does not answer 
these questions with precision— indeed, is a precise answer possible? 
—his study at least raises some vital questions. 

In turn, this interest suggests still a further level of concern. 

If the agricultural college and its affiliated educational services 
are to concern themselves with current problems, how can scholarly 


objectivity be defended from partisan attack in a state-supported 
institution? There are examples of such partisan or special -interest 
attack. Professor Hardin recites illustrative episodes. Here again 
a precise answer is difficult to suggest. In general, however, experi- 
ence seems to indicate that actual conflict of this kind has been 
exceptional rather than customary. 

Yet. Professor Hardin speculates, may not this record be merely 
testimony to the conservatism of agricultural education in dealing with 
problems of social conflict’ Certainly the world of higher education is 
essentially conservative in its traditions and altitudes, popular opin- 
ion to the contrary notwithstanding. Knowledge draws upon the past 
and is ever cautious and tentative m speculating about the new and 
unfamiliar, educational institutions, moreover, were established to 
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conserve existing -lues, no, ,0 lead the advance in developvug^w 
ones. This. too. is as it should be. Nonetheless, education » . 

not static. It must explore all matters of life from many dtffere 
points oi view. Sifter education is committed to freedom but ts not 
enlisted on the side of any single group in our pluralistic society. 

Professor Hardin wonders whether agricultural education has always 
appreciated its full responsibility. 

Certainly 1 for one find in the very issues Professor Hardin 
raises profound substantiation for the desirability of the prevailing 
pattern of higier education. Freedom in a democracy exists by virtue 
of competing institutional endeavors. Private and public institutions 
existing alongside each other have been our major guaranty -of free- 
dom in higher education. The absence of such an arrangement in agri- 
cultural education has imposed special problems for the presidents 
and deans of our land-grant colleges. 

There seems to me to be yet another phase of the problem, how- 
ever, which is only hinted at in these pages. We Americans pride 
ourselves with considerable justification upon the practical application 
of our knowledge. More than any other society, we have used knowl- 
edge for our individual and collective well-being. We do not want our 
educationalinstitutions to be ivory towers. We expect them to be in 
and of the everyday world of practical affairs. But this everyday world 
is necessarily one of social conflict. Such conflict is of the essence 
of democracy. It can and does serve a constructive end. If our educa- 
tional scholars and administrators are to concern themselves with 
practical matters, they are bound to become entangled in controversy. 
It Is the spirit and manner of such entanglement which form the 
essence of educational management in our country. Here is a particular 
subject tor a much more careful formulation of position than it has 
had up to now. 

It these comments serve to suggest that Protessor Hardin Is con- 
cerned with Important probtems. then they have amply served their 
purpose. No one-leas, ot alt Protessor Hardin. 1 am sure-pretends 
that he has spoken, or written, the last word. But he has provided V 


with some critical 


edjcatioful administrators 
enough for the scholar. 


comments which should give thoughtful students s 


pause tor attention. This Is satisfaction 


Miami University 


John V>. Millett 


Preface 


On behalf of the Commission on Financing Higher Education, John 
D. Millet! asked me to study the question whether federal grants to 
slates for agricultural research and Extension had been accompanied 
by federal control of personnel or policy in these fields. The commis 
sion was interested in the answer to this question especially for the 
light It would throw on the prudence and wisdom of • 

aid to higher education generally. Chapters ii. and iv of this book 
examine the administration of federal grants in agricul.ure ^d c 
elude, as previous studies have, that these grants have n been a 

» , „„ cfate research and education. I was 

medium of federal control «P ^ ^ commlssion generously 

anxious, however, to broaden Qf polltlcal pressures 

made this possible. I fay whatever means upon publicly 

from whatever source and e Then 1 wanted to re- 

supported agricultural research and as poli ,lcal 

verse the coin, to study the re ev respect i„g the making and ad- 

interests. and to appraise their n ^ ^ ^ ^ class pf s , udl es 
ministration of farm policy. This ^ ^ ^ ience (Ne w York: New York 
of which Don K. Price's eiamp i«77nd I should have re- 

University Press. 1M *• » " into my hands earlier. 

peatedly cited Price's work h en _ admin istrators. researchers. 

The present book centers u 1Im lts confine them? What 

and educators. What IS «-*» “ ““ remain? How are .he 
Imperatives compel them? » wha , expediency, what political c» - 
alternatives examined?— in er 5UC (unction of the institution? 

culation, and what conception o ^ i„ cidB „, b y incident, such 

What objectives emerge? One throughout the land-grant 

questions are being of Agriculture. Some 

college system and in .he iln.md^ ^ these questions^ 

of the research materials pe ■ ' is ,he memories of t e 

1940, when 1 interviewed mem 
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at Harvard University, and they have since been continued. Numerous 
field trips have been made, invitations have been accepted to teach 
or lead seminars in several colleges of agriculture, and brief assign- 
ments have been fulfilled in the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Tennessee Valley Authority. All these have provided 
opportunities for research. 


Interviews have always been conducted with the explicit understand- 
ing that no interviewee would be quoted and identified in writing with- 
out his consent. Eve ry effort has been made rigorously to abide by 

beenTa • f ,a T S ' Chapters bal °»- verisimilitude has 

rue 2 , ° rd6r l ° di!P,iSe b “‘ 1 believe that the 

ue meaning of the incidents reported has been preserved. 

say “22 me W “ h g0SS “" m °'« -Uance upon hear- 
utory as muc’h as theTsTlan 77^ ' ‘° * B °° d 

,he oharge ts essentially false.’ , w^ '” ‘ h ‘ S ** C ° nCerned ’ 

is not an attempt to ascertain th ™" erand •> ur y- Thls book 

.oral researchers,adminis,ra.or»2d eT T‘ ° r ° f aBricul ' 

and polittcans, rather it is rr ucat ors or of farm leadera 

in which they operate 'and to ap22-aTdT Sta " d ‘ hi> P ° litical process 
appraising— the expediency and • a Provide some criteria for 

evidence are no, * •** ««—. I— ru.es of 

How reliable are the incid 1 ‘ he t,eld of PoHliual analysis. 

So*e Of, hem may suffer , 2 J ^ of interviews? 
^arviews. Chiefly. these ^ *" -«■> other 

formant who described an a,, “ 2 to »•*=>> the original in- 

^ pressure was the ™ * b *"^ 

"an who was wielding the pollLal ’ !** '° the "formation except the 
5 lnd of report would have invoiv ! 1 ® nCe ’ A " y attempt to cross-check 
.if 1 could publish sources. ^ ^ ^ 

-old recognise ,h. overwhelming^ 2 "rviewees. most informed readers 
and lltoZZ des ' rlbs situations and m u ' hem me " Wh ° would 
them warned' 0 ' 1 ” ^ responde nts were'traT'V 0 ™'’ 1 " 615 '’ accurate ‘y' 
which u, "" ’ hClr ov ™ interests “ 5Cicntlsts - Many of 

Wch they had not verifi-rf 1 * poIn ted out parts of , 

* have con,,*,.,. led * and tried to P f their stories 

considerable fa„ h . lh „ '“"«»> viewpoints. 

,h ° rallab ““y o, interviews for 
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the purpose for which I have used them -to help characterize the politi- 
cal situation in which publicly supported agricultural Extension and re- 
search operate. 

An entirely different point must also be raised: the terminology re- 
spectlng governmental agencies. Even Ihongh subsequent revision has 
been considerable, the bulk of this manuscript was written before the 
reorganization of the United States Department of Agriculture in Novem- 
ber. 1953. That reorganization abolished the Bureau of Agncu tura 
Economics (BAE) and divided its functions between the A ^ CU ‘*" 
Marketing Service and the Agriculturai Research ^rvice^ R abolisbe 
the Production and Marketing Admimsira, ion ,PMA, ^ 

functions between the Agricultural Marketing Service an Mb. C - « J 
Stabilization Service. Two of the 

in these pages have ^ ^ haE el ec.ed to comb 

and problems, however, rem . lar „ yin g footnotes to ex- 

the manuscript in order to loser a ^ cnrr ent reincarnation, 

plain just what these agencies a " c icu i ta re should be apprised 

the same vein. 

that a number of references rei „,erpreted in tbe light of an 

Bureau relationship may have ° ^ aml , nB „, har things forbade 

order by Secretary Ezra Tatt Agriculture to accept 

any employee of the Uni e „. rlbu tions for salary or traveling ex 

the use of free office space or ' „ lsat ton of farmers” (Memo, 

pense from any general or specia i million dollars which the 

1368, November 34. 1954,. Of the ”“^ y f ” ca l l 9 S4. on.y 3.6 per cent came 
co-operative Extension P" 6 ”” tia i ly , farm bureaus), and more 

from "local noupublic ^ , hree stat es: Illinois. Iowa, and 

than 80 per cent of this fraoti ^ ord(jr „ U1 be worked out Is no 

New York. Just how Secretary 
clear as this book goes to press. 


_ mission on Financing Higher 1 
I am greatly indebted to the Com ^ M1 Ue« (now 

cation and especially to Us « ^ „ me „ th e Foreword, wish 

president of Miami UniversUrt. ^ ^ Edward J. Banfetd I for 
to thank D. Gale Johnson, • ■ _ Schulte. John D. Black. . • 

reading the final wa.tece Ogg for rateable counse. 

Wilson, Charles E. Kell SB 



this project over the years. My appreciation is due Lewis Mainzer and 
Charles Macklin for research assistance, especially on chapters iv 
and vi, respectively. Beyond these, there is a debt of inestimable size 
owed to the hundreds of persons who generously shared their special 
knowledge of the problems under review. I am responsible, of course, 
for all interpretations and conclusions. Finally, I should like to thank 
Sallie Gibson Hardin for her encouragement and assistance in writing 
this book, which is affectionately dedicated to my parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. E. Hardin, of Lander. Wyoming. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Charles M. Hardin 
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I / public Agricultural Research 
and Extension: A Preview of 
Its Political Significance 


Can researchers and educators on the public payroll safely work on 
controversial political issues? This book TanHIteLn 

tion by examining the experience of agr cu ,„ ations carrying on 

work in the contemporary United States. The organ and 

this work are the *£“ 'cTp'anln. of Igricul.ure (USDA). 

rrr: r - «. 

politics upon institutions which are them 
political process. 

Late in 1952 President-elect Els0 " Moinbe rs Included Dean 

mittee to help draft the nation's farm P * Iculture . as chairman; 

W. I. Myers, of Cornell University s college 0 f agriculture; and 

Dean Harry J. Bend, of PurdUe ““" CCOIlom ic S at Oregon Sute College. 

G. Burton Wood, head of agricu Washington powers-that-be 

Such recognition of agricultural ccU*^ lQwa (and Iow . 

has been traditional since the ter ^ (1B97 .1S1S). The ties between the 

State College) as Secretary of but nev er broken. Prompted y 

USDA and the colleges have ee and „ SDA leaders have per o 

common interests and objectives. ™,, g ^ biutcral .cions to 

ically reconciled their differences an ^ fnlitfol co-operation, 

whj they are ,egisl.H.elT charac.eristtes of 

feel ^ ^ y be reU eved by “ ““ 

a, ways been the acknowledged yn 
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and which have embraced virtually every kind of organized activity, 
sacred or profane. Members of colleges of agriculture share common 
purposes and show a common determination to advance them, among 
other ways, by securing financial support from government. Individually 
and collectively, they are well organized and have excellent access to 
both national and state governments. 

The colle ges of agriculture are representative institutions . —State 
agricultural Extension directors recognize this fact when they confer 
with county agents about rural opinion. Congressmen and officials of the 
USDA recognize it in counseling with agricultural college leaders about 
farm policy. It is acknowledged in the numerous forums where "business," 
agriculture, and sometimes "labor" meet — with college participation 
and often under college sponsorship. Standing between the farmers and the 
rest of us, agricultural college leaders inevitably are among those who 
speak for agriculture-but they also speak to agriculture. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the potential importance of this representative 
function, properly conceived and carried out; through it. agricultural re- 
earchers, educators, and administrators can make major contributions 
to the preservation and strengthening of American constitutional democ- 
racy. 


A gricultural college of f icials can appropriately share in the reso - 
lution of public policy issue s of a controversial (and thus political) nature. - 
The essence of constitutional democracy is discussion, which implies 
PP to reason. Rational analysis can be supplied in part by democracy's 
own research and educational institutions. The broad language of the basic 
aws of the latter provides ample scope for the participation of institution- 
ahzed reason in the political process. 3 Of course, no verbal magic can 
eliminate the travail of public educational and research institutions which 
tackle political issues. 

. — Colle K° 5 ° f agriculture e x emplify the nri many American answer 

T~ ° lem ° ; bureauc racy . -Our government is heavily obligated to 
en t e country, to keep order, to regulate and promote the economy, 
an o pro de social security and other services. To fulfil these ends 
requires a formidable organization of power that is symbolized in the term 
ureaucracy. a swear word In several languages. 4 How is this power to 
be controlled, "Ambition must be made to counteract ambition." wrote 
James Madison, and the permanent friction between the colleges of 
agriculture, essentially state institutions, and the USDA represents a 
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practical application of his precept. 

The colleges of agriculture display an "at titude, a temper, or an 
approach” 1 ’ to politics which [with so me misgivings) the writer wi ll 
designate as "cons8rvative .''-The interests ot agricultural colleges 

prompt them to favor decentralisation of government to the states and 

critically to scrutinise those functions which, if continued by govern- 
ment. must be nationally administered (like price supports and 'Po- 
tion control,. Whatever explains i«-.he age of the colleges. Ute r roots 
in rural socie.y-agricu.tura. college leaders are 

of proposals to expand governmental activities soc d , 

welfare legislation, in - 

ment of natural resources. But perhap 
a more formal introduction. 


2. Agricultural are estab- 

Chiefly, this book studies the no g colleges or univer- 

lished in the forty-eight states as J o( Mnd-Cran. Col- 

sitles which, in turn, are members o and unlv(>rs ities are 

leges and Universities. The land ~® r “° in stitutions. In accepting the 
fundamentally state, rather than na i oire d certain obligations. 

Morrill Act of 1862. however, the s mosl go "to the endow- 

The act provided land grants, inccm ooe college where the leading 

ment, support, and maintenance o and ctassical studies 

object shall be. without excluding^, ^ branche! learning as are 

and including military tact.cs, in such manner as 

related .0 agricuiture and the prescribe. in order to prom e 

legisiatures of .he States £a-»I classes in the seve a. 

the liberal and practical -«£*„, ^ ^ broad charier. land-gra^ 

pursuits and re gulated by state isIon ed 

colleges are establishe governing boards, P 

presidents or * aubjec. m trying degrees to 

. . 1 S latUre =>• 


;Zl? s :To^ S ^% eges a „d universities 

Within .he land-gm" ^11 ^ ^ The cni.e^i £ W 


W,lh ‘ n "'r s Tagricu'>m- >— * d ““„ p erimcn. stai.ons. and 
r departments of 8 ^ Service 10 


The Extension Sen 
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commonly administers the agricultural Extension and home economics 
programs. Typically, his administrative staff includes the state county 
agent leader and the state leader of home demonstration work, as well 
as district agricultural agents and home demonstration agents, each 
responsible for supervising the work in several counties. State Extension 
Services also employ subject-matter specialists in field crops, soil 
conservation, animal husbandry, agricultural economics, and so on; the 
number and titles vary considerably. On June 30, 1952, the state Exten- 
sion staffs numbered 2,994 workers, of whom 788 were state supervisors. 
1.694 were full-time specialists, and 512 were part-time specialists. At 
the same time, county Extension staffs numbered 4,866 county agricultural 
agents, 3,285 home demonstration agents. 645 special boys' and girls' 
club agents, and 803 Negro Extension agents. 11 

e Extension workers are co-operative employees of the state and 
ederal governments; so are county Extension workers, but, in addition, 
e tter are typically selected by (and therefore, in some degree, respon- 
sible to) county governing boards. Qualifications for Extension workers 
re established by state laws; and county governing boards make their 
se ec ons from qualified nominees submitted by the state Extension office. 

Naturally, some modifications of the foregoing general pattern are found. 

round numbers, total Extension funds in 1952-53 were $84, 670,000, 12 
Z Z T" in Table *• ° nly 13 P«- cent Of the total was spent by 
work tiT Xt0nSi0n Scrvlce; 76 P er cent was spent for county Extension 
• c program is heavily decentralized to the states and-even more 
so— to the counties. 


TABLE 1 

DERIVATION OF AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION FUNDS. 1952-53 


Source 

Per Cent 

Source 


Federal government. 
State governments... 

38 

36 

County governments. 



Chiefly the farm bureaus in a few states. 
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State agricultural experiment stations, headed by directors or associate 
directors, are divided into departments-animal husbandry, dairy husbandry, 
agronomy and soils, agricultural economics and rural sociology, plant 
diseases, and so on. In 1952 the federal government provided some *12.500.- 
000 to the stations In grants-in-aid; some *57,000,000 was furnished, large- 
ly by state appropriations. The station, had 7,270 research workers, about 
half devoting full time to research, the rest dividing their time between re- 
search and teaching or Extension. 14 Research is further decentralised in 
that many states have established substations, experimental farms, 
lying fields. 


In the USDA the federal Exien »‘« ^ Extension workers. 

November 30, 1952, compared to 12^00 s. « ^ ^ provide s 
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vested with the infinite variety that humanity bestows— these people are 
selfish and magnanimous, fearful and courageous, thoughtful and emo- 
tional, impulsive and phlegmatic; they are prestige-conscious and aware 
of the norms of behavior appropriate to their stations; they have their 
hostages to fortune, their conflicting group loyalties, and their loves and 
hates. If they sometimes seem to be only cardboard figures, the fault 
is in the writing. 

3 - Assumptions 

Can these public agencies for research and Extension effectively 
examine the controversial issues which multiply in our society? Ameri- 
can governmental forms and procedures open many doors for interest 
groups to urge or protest public action. Modern communication and trans- 
portation facilitate the activating and empowering of political groups. The 
appearance of some groups able to affect public policy prompts others to 
organize around opposed interests. The controversiality of public issues 
thus arises largely from the demands and counterdemands of organized 
groups. 

If controversy abounds, American political processes and ideals 
require the resolution of issues largely through debate and discussion, in 
which appeals to reason are made. We may suspect the rationale of the 
p sitions taken on controversial issues by interested groups to which we 
do not belong, but we still expect it. 16 When divisive issues emerge, we 
disinterested sources for analyses in which group interests 
„ M 6SS Prominent (or, at least, less apparent) and in which a more 
public interest will be represented. Such sources are pre-eminently 
our research and educational institutions. 

By examining controversial matters, however, these institutions lay 
themselves open to political attack. No analysis of divisive issues will 
p ease everyone. To employ an imperfect analogy, the Supreme Court's 
cisions, however judicious, are commonly condemned by the losers; 
he court's defenders today are often its detractors tomorrow. Even more 
n t e justices, researchers and educators can expect criticism of 
he r conclusions on the part of disaffected Interests-and the frequent pro- 
jection of the attack from the individual researcher to the Institution which 
' m.T'? 5 ' F ° r PUbllCly su PP orted research and educational institutions, 
political pressure presents special probtems. To say this is not to dispar- 
age the pressures that affect private foundations and untverstttes. 17 
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Nevertheless, the public institutions are peculiarly vulnerable in attack- 
ing politically controversial issues, for they must look for financial 
support to the same public that is divided into interests whose agitation 
makes the Issues controversial. The flow of legislative largesse to the 
colleges Is watched by a sleepless Argus with as many eyes as there are 
affected interests. 

The special sensitivity of the public's research and educational institu- 
tions means that, if pressure upon them Is to be resisted, it must be by a 
force of its own kind. Political power is countered by political power, 
influence by influence-here as elsewhere. Therefore, we need to ow 
politics affects these Institutions, as well as what kinds of 
strength" or "postures of defense" can be built. If an over a a 
upon freedom of research and education and if the 


raised and the aggressor clearly Identified,, formidable body of public 


opinion will often rally behind the college. 
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liberal arts colleague and makes Mm perhaps a little less appreciative 
of the values in abstractions about academic freedom. The agricultural 
worker, moreover, is used to searching for specific practical answers 
to specific practical questions. The urge is toward the practical, the 
immediate, the concrete, and away from the abstract, the long-range, 
the systematic, and the theoretical. Thus the agricultural experience may 
not tell us much about the problems of public research and education in 
dealing with theoretical systems and models which powerful groups 
come to regard as dangerous to themselves and, by an easy projection, 
as inimical to the nation. 

On the other hand, agricultural research and Extension have some 
characteristics which recommend them as case studies for the general 
problem. Both the federal and the state governments have developed and 
financed these agricultural agencies. Any tendencies for federal political 
control to follow the federal grant-in-aid dollar should be discernible 
in a study of them; but so also should be the effect of state and local 
political pressure. Moreover, the relative age of the experiment stations 
and Extension Services and their proximity to their farm clientele take 
on another meaning when one recalls that these same farmers have organ- 
ized and successfully demanded governmental action. As these agricul- 
tural educational institutions have evolved, so have controversial issues 
affecting rural America. The former have been repeatedly tested by the 
latter. How have our public research and Extension institutions in agricul- 
ture behaved under these tests? 
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A Historical Sketch 


Alone with food and fiber. American farmers have traditionally 
raised crops of public issues. This "political husbandry" has severely 
tested the ability of aericultural research and Extension to work on 
controversial matters. How has this test been met! Bo. that question 
and its answer will be clearer for readers with perspective, 
chapter proposes to supply, upon the issues involv 
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Agricultural rents doubled in Iowa every ten years from 1890 to 1920. 

The years 1910-14 were sufficiently favorable to serve as the base for 
"parity" legislation in 1933. Using 1910-14 as 100, prices paid to farm 
producers rose to 117 in 1916, to 176 in 1917. and to 209 in 1919; land 
prices climbed to 169 in 1920.^ The period from the decline of Populism 
to the end of the first World War saw the conservation movement, the rise 
of Progressivism, the Country Life Commission with its disheartening 
report on rural social conditions, creation of the co-operative agricul- 
tural Extension Service, establishment of the federal land bank system, 
and the first vigorous development of farm co-operatives. 

In 1920 farm prices broke. The index of prices paid to farmers 
dropped ten points in July, fifteen points in August, and fifteen points again 
in September. The modern farm problem took its place high on the agenda 
of American politics. Congress created a Joint Commission of Agricul- 
tural Inquiry in 1921, and national agricultural conferences were held under 
administration auspices in 1922 and 1924-25. Economic disadvantages of 
agriculture prompted farmers and their representatives to organize. The 
farm bloc ' (1920-23), in close alliance with the newly formed American 
Farm Bureau Federation, pressed successfully for such laws as the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act (1921); the act regulating grain exchanges (1921); 
the Capper -Volstead Act, which substantially freed farm co-operatives 
from the antitrust laws (1922); and the Agricultural Credit Act (1923). 
Finally, in 1926 the South and the West began to form that uneasy combina- 
tion which has largely dominated recent American farm politics. 5 In 
1927 Congress passed the McNary-Haugen Bill, defeated twice before; 
and President Coolidge vetoed it. An amended bill was repassed in 1928 
and again vetoed; the Senate failed to override by only four votes. 

The McNary-Haugen Bills, though modified considerably over time, 
consistently proposed to separate the domestic market from the foreign 
market and to collect "equalization fees" from farm products sold domes- 
tically. These fees would be used to subsidize exports. Another proposal 
to make the tariff effective for agriculture was the export -debenture 
plan, offered by Professor Charles L. Stewart and backed by the national 
Grange. Bounties on farm exports were to be financed from the sale to 
importers of "debentures" which could be used to pay customs duties. 
Another proposal made an allotment to farmers of their share of the do- 
mestic consumption of farm crops; the prices for the domestically 
consumed portion of crops would then be raised by the amount provided 
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in the tariff, and what was not used at home world be sold on the world 
market at world prices. Finally, the Stepson Flan of the National Farmers 
men proposed to guarantee farmers their "costs of production." 

„ The ^ e P ubl ican administration opposed all these and preferred the 
orderly" production and marketing of farm products through co-operative 
action. To these ends, the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929 created the 
Federal Farm Board, with a $500,000,000 revolving fund. The board lent 
money to farm co-operatives to withhold produce from the market and 
established its own stabilization corporations for wheat and cotton. But 
the depression inflicted heavy losses on the board, which began to urge 
that orderly marketing without production control was not enough. Farm 
income in the United States, $11,900,000,000 in 1929, had shrunk to 
$5,300,000,000 in 1932. In February, 1933, twice as much farm produce 
was required to buy a given amount of industrial goods as before World 
War t. 

Thus the period from 1920 to 1933 began with one depression and 
closed with another. The first decline brought agriculture sharply down from 
the peaks of the boom that was the culmination of twenty years of farm 
prosperity. Many farms had been bought at inflated prices. Many farmers 
labored through the 1920's in an effort to save their heavily mortgaged 
farms and still to provide their families a share in the currently rising 
level of living. If 1926-29 saw farmers sharing in the general prosperity, 
many of them were unable significantly to decrease their mortgage debt. 

Then came the great depression. 

During this period many issues emerged. Aggregative analyses were 
advanced which seemed to show that farmers as a group were at a disad- 
vantage compared to other great social groups. Were the findings sound? 

Farm groups sought legislation to support agricultural prices and farm 
incomes. Would such laws constitute "class legislation" 7-unconstltuttonal 
price-fixing? If constitutional, were the oclions sought prudent? If Industry 
and labor profited from the protective tariff (as the argument ran,, should 
not its benefits be extended somehow to agriculture? Collective action 
was urged and practiced through farm co-operatives. Were special favors 
for co-operatives, in taxation and otherwise, in the public interest? The 
issues helped farmers to organise, and the organised groups pressed^ 


3 and more vigorously for 
ms. 

As the issues crystallized, 


resolution of the issues on the farmers' 
conflict over them rose, subsided, and 
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surged up again. At the same time, public institutions were being creat- 
ed rationally and systematically to examine the farmers' economic 
problems. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics was established in 
the USDA in 1921; many colleges of agriculture established depart- 
ments of agricultural economics. Agricultural outlook work began in 
1923 to probe the economic future. In many states agricultural plans, 
made essentially by colleges of agriculture, became the vogue. In 1925 
Congress authorized federal grants -in-aid for research in economics 
and rural sociology by state experiment stations. In 1927 the Associa- 
tion of Land -Grant Colleges and Universities published a committee 
report on the agricultural situation as its contribution to the numerous 
analyses, more or less rational, of the farm problem. When the depres- 
sion came and deepened, political opinion in agriculture became impa- 
tient of the research and educational approach to the farm problem. A 
readiness for sterner measures was manifest. 

2 * The New Deal and After 

Of the numerous agricultural programs of 1933 and after, the most 
important for our purposes is that first administered by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration (AAA) which was replaced in 1945 by the 
Production and Marketing Administration (PMA), which, in turn, was 
broken up and distributed in 1953. chiefly in the Agricultural Marketing 
Service and the Commodity Stabilization Service. Since the events re- 
ferred to in this volume fall almost exclusively in the pre-1953 period, 
Uiese agencies will be designated as "AAA" or "PMA" or. sometimes. 

AAA PMA. The AAA and its successors have administered the agricul- 
tural adjustment acts, the first being passed in 1933, with numerous 
significant amendments and re-enactments in subsequent years. The 
main features of these programs are to be sketched. (Important changes, 
especially the lowering of price-support levels on basic commodities 
to 82 1/2 to 90 per cent of parity, were enacted in August, 1954; however, 
the controversies with which this book deals stemmed from the earlier 
legislation.) 

The AAA and the PMA were charged to help farmers to get parity 
prices or Income. Parity Is a ratio. Present prices which farmers re- 
ceive are supposed to bear the same ratio to prices farmers pay that 
obtained in the years 1910-14. (The base period for tobacco Is 1920-29, 
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ere are certain other departures from the 1910-14 base i T h»* 

vcrTmngWu lh ° " re ‘ Bh,ed avera6e P rices by farmers 

67 [1910-u equals 100). The parity index (that Is, the prices 

>m e of good, farmers buy) was 262. Dividing 267 by 262. we get .95 
6 parlty ratI °-" Parity is also figured by commodities. A bushel of 
" *** ** 1910-14 sold an average of *D.88. On January 15, 1953, « 


sold for $2.10. Thus wheat 


was 238 compared to 19X0-14; dividing this 


by 282 shows that wheat was selling for 84 per cent of parity. 6 

The USDA helps farmers get parity by supporting the prices of 
agricultural commodities. Cotton, corn, wheat, rice, and tobacco were 
to be supported at 90 per cent of parity through 1954. Discretionary 
support has been available for a list of other commodities, including 
perishables. Thus the Secretary of Agriculture has had to support 
butterfat at some point between 75 and 90 per cent of parity, making 
his decision by April 1 for the ensuing twelve months. In addition, 

30 per cent of the customs receipts are available for surplus removal 
operations, e.g., by purchase and distribution to the school lunch pro- 
gram. Further, under the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1937, federal 
marketing orders were in effect for 49 fluid-milk markets on September 
15, 1953, and 25 different marketing agreements or orders were in 
operation for certain fruits, vegetables, Irish potatoes, and tree nuts. 

Merely to list these price-supporting functions suggests how many 
farmers are directly involved In AAA-PMA operations and how many 
consumers are indirectly affected. For the basic, storable commodities 
the USDA makes loans to farmers. The loans are made, or the paper 
is discounted, by the Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC). To be el- 
igible for loans, commodities must be in proper condition and storage. 


If the price rises above the loan, the farmer may pay the government, 
sell his crop, and realize the gain. If the price does not rise above the 
loan, the government eventually takes over the commodity, and the loan 
becomes, in effect, the farmer's price. The CCC also purchases, stores, 
and disposes of other farm commodities. The federal marketing orders 
work differently; for example, under the fluid-milk orders, milk is 
classified according to its uses, minimum prices are set for each use. 
and an administration is provided to insure that dairy farmers are paid 

accordingly. , , , . , 

Except tor tobacco. peanuts, and (in 1950) cotton, the baste .grloul- 

tural commodities were not subject to marketing ■)»•>•»». ‘ e- controls 
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enforced by penalties, from the beginning of World War II until quotas 
for wheat and cotton were announced for 1954. The prodigious involve- 
ment of the federal government at the farm level is worth illustrating. 

As for other basic crops, the law directed imposition of marketing quo- 
tas for wheat under certain conditions. Not later than July 15, 1953, 
the Secretary of Agriculture had to decide whether the total supply of 
wheat exceeded the normal supply by more than 20 per cent. Normal 
supply was composed of normal domestic consumption {ten-year averages, 
adjusted for trends), normal exports, plus 15 per cent of the total of 
these. If the Secretary found the total to exceed the normal by more 
than 20 per cent, a referendum in which all wheat growers were eligible 
to vote had to be held. If two-thirds of those voting favored quotas, 
the Secretary might impose them. If he did, the quotas became effec- 
tive for wheat marketed in the year beginning on the following July 1. 

Under the quotas, the amount of wheat production planned for the 
following year was calculated in bushels, and this figure was converted 
to acres on the basis of average yields. The national acreage allotment 
was divided among producing states, largely on the basis of their his- 
torical production; state allotments were broken down to counties and 
county allotments to farms, largely on the same basis. Appeals provisions 
were provided for farmers who thought their allotments inequitable. A 
farmer who exceeded his allotment when marketing quotas were in effect 
incurred severe penalties on the wheat grown on the excess acreage, even 
though he fed it on his own farm to cattle that he was preparing to mar- 
ket. 1 


If this seems complicated, it is only the beginning. The PMA told 
the subcommittee on agricultural appropriations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that it needed $13,781,000 for fiscal 1954 to prepare and 
administer the 1954 wheat-marketing quota. Sixteen steps were involved. 8 
They would have to be taken for an estimated 2.100,000 wheat farms. At 
the same time, the PMA requested $15,469,000 to prepare and impose 
marketing quotas on some 1.350.000 cotton farms. 

One can hardly exaggerate the Importance of the AAA -PMA programs 
in the eyes of American farmers. This has been the farm program. Parity, 
which has been its aim, has often been synonymous to farmers with simple 
economic justice. The operations required have been formidable. The 
CCC, first created in 1933, was made a federal corporation In 1948. 
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In 1954 its borrowing authority was increased from $6,750,000,000 to 
$8,500,000,000, and a supplemental request was made to increase it to 
ten billion. The PMA, like the AAA before it, rested on community 
and county committees elected by co-operating farmers and state com- 
mittees appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture; usually, under the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations, state committeemen were chosen 
from county committeemen. Moreover, many men from state comm.ttees 
were brought into the USDA-Claude Wickard eventually became Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and both N. E. Dodd and A1 Loveland reached the 
post of undersecretary. At the end of 1952. the PMA had 11.257 full- 
time employees, and there were some 9.000 county and 103,000 commu- 
nity committeemen. 

Not only has the AAA-PMA carried on price-support and product. 
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some 1,250,000 farmers in about 2,500 soil conservation districts. 

Another significant program was the Farm Security Administra- 
tion (FSA), 1935-46, preceded by the Resettlement Administration 
and succeeded by the Farmers Home Administration. The FSA was 
created to help low-income farm families. It established resettlement 
projects and carried on subsistence homesteads inherited from an 
earlier agency. It also operated a tenant purchase program (later called 
a 'farm ownership" program) to help tenants become owners. Five- 
year loans to farmers, once renewable, at low interest rates, were 
made. These "rural rehabilitation" loans were based on written farm 
and home plans which sought to bring the income and outgo of the farm- 
ers into balance. The FSA's county farm supervisors and home super- 
visors helped the families plan their operations and often supervised 
the carrying-out of the plans. How many farm families were reached 
by the FSA? The vilified resettlement project program, which Congress 
ordered to be liquidated in 1943, provided approximately 15,000 family 
units. By 1946 the tenant purchase program had made loans to 39,000 
families. But the rural rehabilitation program had reached about 
1,000,000 farm families. These were families that could not get credit 
from any other source, public or private. While a few of them had been 
successful once, most of them, especially in the South, were and had 
been desperately poor. They were poor in material goods, in education, 
and often in health. To its everlasting glory, the FSA reached a helping 
hand to those who were sore in need. 

Among other agencies was the Rural Electrification Administration 
(REA). Established by executive order in 1935, by statute in 1936, and 
transferred to the USDA in 1939. the REA made loans for bringing elec- 
tricity to rural people. By the end of fiscal 1952, REA borrowers had 
energized 1,210,473 miles of transmission lines serving 3,769.426 
consumers. In addition, the Farm Credit Administration’s activities 
were expanded during the depression. A program of purchasing "sub- 
marginal" land was in operation. A federal crop insurance program 
was begun in 1938-39. An act of 1937 provided federal aid to forest 
farmers as well as to farms with wood lots. In the Great Plains the 
reclamation law was liberalized, and a water facilities program was 
established. Farther west the public domain was closed to further home- 
steading. and the Taylor Grazing Act of 1935 Introduced the first sys- 
tematic management of the public range. 
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3 ’ jfoergent Problems of Relationships 

' W1 " 1 the ra P I<1 development of federal activity to aid the farmer, 
nc:r> lemS °* admInistraUon and relationship emerged. Previously, the 

As activities, with the exception of some of its regulatory work, 
ad been largely co-operative with the colleges of agriculture. In 
J933 state and local agricultural Extension Services contributed 
heavily to the success of the first AAA program. But, as the emer- 
gency stretched out and the AAA developed its own administrative 
organization from Washington to the grass roots, it tended to draw 
further away from the agricultural colleges in general and the Exten- 
sion Service In particular. Other USDA agencies showed similar tend- 
encies; thus both the SCS and the FSA established large regional offices 
which the colleges of agriculture detested and from which these agen- 
cies tended to work with local administrative units . by-passing the state 
level, at least to some degree. At the same time, some friction devel- 
oped between USDA agencies at the farm level. Farmers occasionally 
received conflicting advice from the AAA, the SCS, the Extension county 
agent, and possibly others. Greater integration of public programs in 
conservation and agricultural adjustment began to appear highly desir- 
able. 

In the thought that was lavished upon the problem of relationships, a 
distinction emerged between "action" agencies and others. Since we 
shall repeatedly follow this usage, the distinction must be explained. 
Representatives of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities have defined "action" programs as those making use of the police 
power, the power to tax, or the power of eminent domain and as includ- 
ing those extending credit or grants-in-aid or subsidies. Generally, 
college spokesmen have wanted to avoid administering this kind of program; 
but they have steadily claimed a dominant role in administering other 
kinds of programs—in research, demonstration, education, or Extension. 

And a vexing question has repeatedly arisen: Where shall the line be 
drawn between "action" and "education ? 

The Mt. Weather Agreement of 1936 was the only majo r effort by 
the USDA and the colleges to reach a genera? settlement of the problems 
of formulating and administering farm programs within the legislative 
framework laid down by Congress. The agreement underwrote the estab- 
lished relationships between the USDA and the states in research and 
Extension. It then acknowledged problems inherent in correlating subsidy 
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and other "action" programs to achieve stability of farm income and the 
best use of farm resources. Therefore, it provided for "land-use planning" 
in which local committees of farmers were to be enlisted at once and, in 
time, to take over more and more responsibility for program formulation. 
These committees were to be paralleled and served by official committees, 
with federal and state agencies participating. A balance was sought between 
farmer appraisal of farm problems and inititative of proposals for pro- 
grams, on the one hand, and, on the other, an effective advisory function 
by experts and administrators who would also co-operate in bringing 
public programs in line with what the farm committees wanted, so far 
as authority permitted. Later in 1938 the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics (BAE) was reorganized and designated the USDA's partner in the 
co-operative state and local land-use planning program, envisaged by 
the Mt. Weather Agreement. The BAE signed memoranda of understand- 
ing with most of the colleges, and by January, 1942, nearly 1,900 counties 
were in some stage of the planning process. Vigorous critics of the pro- 
gram had their way, however, and Congress liquidated it in the appropria- 
tion for 1943. 

Meanwhile, growing international tension was reflected in the defense 
program of the United States . which meant in agriculture the creation 
of a network of defense boards— later, war boards— that were built upon 
the nuclei of the AAA committees. While the war years were not without 
their problems in intra-agricultural relationships, the close of hostilities 
precipitated a rise in conflicts among these agencies. Friction grew 
between the SCS and the agricultural conservation program of PMA (which 
had replaced the AAA in 1945). Differences between these USDA agencies 
and many of the colleges of agriculture, especially the state Extension 
Services, sharpened. The American Farm Bureau Federation (AFBF) 
continued its criticism, begun in 1940, of "duplication and overlapping 
in federal agricultural programs. The AFBF is a federation of state 
farm bureaus, many o! which enjoy close informal relationships with 
state agricultural Extension Services (although in 1954 the once common 
legal tie between state Extension Services and state farm bureaus con- 
tinued to exist in very few states). 

Afterthe surprising Democratic victory in 1948, Secretary Charles 
F. Brannan brought out his famous plan. It expanded the old category 
of "basic crops" in agriculture. It substituted an income standard for 
parity, and the effect was considerably to increase the level at which 
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farm prices * ould b8 supported. For storable commodities Bramum 
proposed continuation of loan and storage programs; for perishable 
commodities the market would have set the price, and the difference 
between the market price and the price needed for farmers to realize 
the income standard would have been made up by production payments. 
Initially, the plan provided no payments to farmers with gross incomes 
of $25,000 or mors from agriculture. 

The Brannan proposal precipitated a sharp break between the USDA 
and the AFBP, a break which lasted throughout the Truman administra- 
tion. The proposal, along with other things, caused further deteriora- 
tion of relationships between Secretary Brannan and many of the colleges 
of agriculture. In 1951 Secretary Brannan initiated the Family Farm 
Policy Review, in which colleges of agriculture, among others, were asked 
to co-operate with departmental agencies in appraising federal farm 
programs. The AFBF bitterly criticized the review, and its position was 
shared by many college officials. 

4. Controversial Issues 

This historical outline suggests many, though not all, of the agricul- 
tural issues generated in recent years. The magnitude of the departure 
was recognized by Speaker Bankhead's comments on the bill to apply 
penalties to the overplanting of cotton in 1934: 1 ^"Now, this does look 
like compulsion. It is compulsion. But what difference in principle, 
gentlemen, is there in this other program [Jhe National Industrial Re- 
covery Act?^] Why, a few years ago, if you had said, 'Why we are going 
to set up a system of codes, requiring every industry to regulate injus- 
tice, shop practices, cut-throat competition, by the strong arm of the 
Federal Government,' why, you probably would have balked at that. 

The truth is, gentlemen.we are living in a different age from what we did 
a few years ago." Should government fix farm prices? If so, by what 
means for different commodities? Should government support farm in- 
comes? If so, how? What principles should govern the distribution of 
governmental income supports among farmers? How could feed crops 
like corn be supported without subjecting dairy and poultry farmers. 
for whom feed is a cost of production, to inequity? If price supports 
required production controls, how would the right (or was it > privilege?) 
to grow the controlled crops he assigned? If the right to grow controlled 
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Since 1887, federal grants -in-aid have been available for agricul- 
tural research in state experiment stations; since 1914, similar grants 
have been made to state agricultural Extension Services.* Have these 
grants resulted in federal domination, coercion, or overreaching con- 
trol of state personnel and policies in research and Extension? 
Emphatically, the answer is "No." Indeed, as this and subsequent 
chapters show, federal grants have on occasion helped the state exper- 
iment stations and Extension Services to resist political influence, 
especially of the state and local variety. 

1. Federal Supervision of Research Grants 

The small staff of the Office of Experiment Stations (OES) must 
approve all experiment station projects which use federal funds, but 
scrutiny is essentially limited to making sure that federal funds have 
not been used for unauthorized purposes. Perhaps the most important 
item is to insure that research workers whose salaries come in part 
from federal grants do not spend undue amounts of time in teaching. 

In 1887 the Hatch Act permitted the Secretary of Agriculture only to 
advise the state experiment stations on research. But the appropriation 
act of 1894 authorized the Secretary to prescribe forms for the annual 
financial statement of the experiment stations, to ascertain whether 
expenditures are in accordance with law, and to report to Congress. 

The OES has asserted some authority over personnel actions in 
state experiment stations** and has exercised it since 1920 by withhold- 
ing funds from four states, the last being Mississippi in 193 1. 3 The 
OES acted because of dismissals or forced resignations of personnel 
which it deemed qualified or because of the appointment of unqualified 
personnel. The states accepted the action. The Survey of 1930, which 
was published during the period in which the OES was most active in 
withholding funds, held that the OES had consistently maintained a policy 
of "participation rather than control."* 

The best testimony on the question whether the OES has sought to 
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control experiment station research policy or personnel recruitment 
through manipulation of federal grants is the opinion of state agricul- 
tural research administrators. Conversations with research administra- 

tors in some thirty states, chiefly, but not exclusively, in 1950 and 
1951, elicited absolutely no complaint that the OES had attempted to 
control these matters. Indeed, some experiment station directors 
thought that the OES should provide a more searchingly critical analysis 
of state programs . 5 


Other Federal-State Research Relationships in Agriculture 
Many co-operative research projects are undertaken by research 
bureaus of the USDA and one or more state experiment stations. Others 
are joint projects between state experiment stations and the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics (BAE) or the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). 
Such relationships are generally satisfactory. A midwestern agricul- 
tural college official told the writer that in some far western colleges 
of agriculture, with less money for research from state sources, the 
BAE was exercising considerable, and perhaps undue, influence on 
college agricultural research programs (1951). An inquiry in several 
far western states produced no criticism of the BAE by agricultural 
research administrators; on the contrary, most of them warmly approved 
of their relationships with the BAE. More recently, some criticism has 
been directed at the BAE’s supposed tendency to follow the principle 
that one federal agency should not criticize another (see chap, xv below). 
Whereas many colleges of agriculture have had strained relationships 
with the operations program of the SCS,** co-operation with the SCS in 
research has been uniformly satisfactory to the colleges in recent years. 

Respecting co-operative projects between USDA research bureaus 
and state experiment stations, the director oi one state station criticized 
what he called "hidden domination." He cited the negotiation of a co- 
operative agreement between his station and a federal research bureau 
which later suffered a cut in research appropriations and proposed to 
withdraw money from the ongoing project. The effect would have been 
to use federal money for salary for researchers but to require the state 
to make up the loss in maintaance expenses. Under such circumstances, 
a state station might feel that it had lost some control of a joint project, 
in that the federal government now would pay the salary of research 
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workers (and therefore might command their loyalty) without paying 
an appropriate share of the maintenance. Further questioning indicated 
that the chief complaint arose from what the state director deemed to be 
high-handed action by the federal administrator involved. The latter 
was quoted: "if you want to continue this project, you must take care 
of all maintenance expenses; otherwise, it will have to be liquidated. 11 

Friction between personalities appeared to underlie this complaint. 
Such frictions are bound to occur in co-operative arrangements' between 
federal and state agencies. Often they can be sustained with no greater 
damage than ruffled feelings. A more serious problem, of course, is 
the reliance of publicly supported research upon annual appropriations, 
whether federal or state. Since definitive research results cannot be 
guaranteed to coincide with the ends of fiscal years, administrators have 
their annual anxieties. 

Many interviews with state research administrators produced strong 
criticisms of the administration of section 9(b)(3) of the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946, which authorizes appropriations for co-opera- 
tive research among two or more state experiment stations, with or 
without the co-operation of a federal agency. Complaints were aimed 
at the cumbersome procedures, however, and not at federal domination. 
More generally, the Research and Marketing Act has led to increased 
scrutiny by Congress not only of Research and Marketing Act projects but 
also of projects undertaken with federal grant funds under the Hatch and 
subsequent acts. Some anxiety was evident that this development might 
upset the well-liked federal-state relationships that have obtained in 
research. 

In summary, traditional grants -in -aid and co-operative relationships 
in agricultural research are eminently satisfactory to the states. Some 
state experiment station personnel might welcome more constructive fed- 
eral critical evaluation than that now forthcoming— but not if it meant fed- 
eral control. Other federal-state research relationships create occasional 
frictions, but these are overshadowed by the gains that most states 
report from such joint activities. 7 Over the years, and especially dur- 
ing the 1940’s, state research in agriculture fared rather well, com- 
paratively. at the hands of Congress and state legislatures.® 
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3 ' — 6 fal of Grants-in- A id for AgicuWn) 

The Extension Service of the USDA administers federal grants for 
agricultural Extension. The basic statute vests more power in the 
Secretary for supervision of Extension grants than he has respecting 
research grants. The Smith-Lever Act provides for "agricultural 
extension work which shall be carried on in cooperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture.” The federal Extension service 
approves state plans and programs and certifies to the Treasury author- 
izations to make grants-in-aid payments to states. In 1914 a memoran- 
dum was jointly developed between the USDA and the land-grant colleges. 
The memorandum, signed by the USDA and individual colleges . provides 
(among other things) for the establishment of an agricultural Extension 
Service in the college "with a responsible leader selected (By the college] 
satisfactory to the Department of Agriculture." 9 State agricultural Exten- 
sion programs financed in part by federal grants are to be plahned joint- 
ly by the college and the federal department. All agents who carry on 
such work are declared to be joint representatives of the college and 
the USDA. These provisions, of course, reflect the congressional injunc- 
tion to "cooperate." 

As with the administration of grants for research, the Secretary of 
Agriculture may withhold grants for Extension from states which misapply 
federal funds or fail in some other statutory obligation. Such withholding 
is only temporary, however, until the legislature of the state concerned has 
had an opportunity to appeal to Congress. A search of federal Extension 
Service reports during 1920-52 reveals no record of grants withheld 
except for the failure of states to appropriate offsetting funds. With- 
holding aside, the federal Extension Service has effectively remonstrated 
with states respecting a number of personnel actions-Mississippt and 
North Dakota in the 1930' s and Texas and Pennsylvania in the 1940's. 

Discussions with state Extension administrators (including college 
deans with respon siblity for both Extension and research) reveal con- 
siderably greater awareness of problems of relationships in Extension 
than in research. One president emeritus or a land-grant college could 
recall no disagreements with Washington over research in nearly a score 
of years — "but we had dozens of difficulties over Extension.' Similar 
statements recur. 12 but they have to he evaluated carefully. They are 
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ordinarily made by convinced "states' rightersj" of whom colleges of 
agriculture have many, and they usually stem from the post- 1933 
period, when Extension was heavily engaged in administering the AAA 
program. Since no personnel or policy changes have been forced by 
Washington Extension on the states concerned and since most state 
college administrators are agreed that the federal Extension Service 
has never sought to "coerce" the states, such expressions can be 
properly discounted. 

Indeed, only one serious allegation of federal coercion of a state 
Extension Service via the grants-in-aid program has been made. In 
1943 some Pennsylvanians were fearful that federal domination might 
be inherent in the administration of Extension grants. In 1950, 
during a debate with Senator Lucas in "America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air,"** President Lawrence M. Gould of Carleton College assert- 
ed that federal domination of the Pennsylvania agricultural Extension 
Service had occurred. The following chapter is devoted to the Penn- 
sylvania case, which proves to be no example of federal domination 
of a state Extension Service by means of the grants-in-aid program. 

To summarize this and the preceding section, the evidence 
available to the writer indicates that there is neither any objective 
basis in the facts for supporting the proposition that federal domination 
of state agricultural research and administration has been incident to 
the administration of federal grants-in-aid nor any significant subjec- 
tive feeling on the part of relevant state officials that this has occurred. 

Actually, the influence of the colleges of agriculture appears to 
have been very strong in the OES and the federal Extension Service 
throughout most of their histories. Thus J. S. Jardine, director of the 
OES from 1931 to 1946, characterized himself as the representative 
of the state stations.* 6 An incident may also be cited in connection 
with the administration of the co-operative state and local land-use 
planning program (1939-42), which was a co-operative venture between 
the USDA and the land-grant colleges, the specific co-operating agencies 
being the BAE and the several state agricultural Extension Services. Rid- 
ing together during a midwesternfarm tour were officials of the BAE 
and the federal Extension Service and representatives of a college of 
agriculture which had not signed the memorandum of understanding 
with the BAE for the conduct of the land -use planning program. The 
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representatives of the college of agriculture and of (he BAB ar 6 ued 
over the failure to sign the memorandum: the tatter finally declared 
that the program was not financed according to the typical grant-in- 
ald formula and that the BAE was not compelled to co-operate with 
a state college, regardless of whether it chose to sign the memoran- 
dum. The college official retorted, m effect: "See here: I know that 
my prosperous state pays much more in taxes to the federal govern- 
ment than it gets back. Maybe you can talk that way to the 'foreign 
missions' in the South, but don't try to tell us how to run the home 
Church." The BAE representative angrily left the car, whereupon the 
man from the federal Extension Service slapped the college official 
on the back and congratulated him. 

Wow this story raises the question about the "foreign missions." 

It is reinforced by the statement of a college official in 1951: "if it 
were not for nine or ten powerful states that would tell the federal 
government to go to hell if they started getting funny, there might be 
federal domination." What of those states, with lower per capita in- 
comes, in which the federal government has continued to provide the 
greater proportion of Extension moneys? For fiscal 1950, although the 
total state contribution was 57 per cent of total Extension funds within 
the states, Alabama contributed only 46 per cent of its agricultural 
Extension budget, Mississippi only 44 per cent, and Arkansas only 41 
per cent. Ten years earlier the shares of the same states had been 
only 28, 34, and 36 per cent, respectively. Yet conversations with 
Extension personnel in all three states at various times from 1941 
through 1950 support the conclusion that the federal government has 
not tried to dominate Extension work in these states. 

4. Federal Grants as a Source of Strength to State Agencies 

Instead of constituting a threat to stateagrfeulturat research and 
Extension, federal grants help to strengthen these institutions against 
political threats from other sources and against the vicissitudes of 
changing economic fortunes within their own states. Many Mississlp- 
pians welcomed the USDA's refusal to accept the Bilbo appointees 
in agriculture in the early 1930’s. An excellent Illustration or resistance 
to political pressure upon the basis of the federal grants is found in the 
Kentucky tobacco story of 1950 (see chap, vi below). Numerous state 
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college adminstrators declare' that the system of federal grants provides 
support against political pressure from whatever source. 

Indeed, the most bitter complaint against the federal office was 
that it failed to protect state Extension Services from intrastate political 
pressures. *** In the state primarily concerned, the board of regents 
gave the president of the land-grant college powers of reorganization. 
Three weeks later the president summarily discharged certain officials, 
including the directors of agricultural research and Extension. The 
dismissal may have violated the state law regulating such terminations 
and providing for a right to be heard before the regents. Agitation in 
favor of the discharged men grew, and two weeks later the president 
withdrew his charges against the two directors and resigned his own office. 
Considerable annoyance was expressed because the federal Extension 
Service failed to intervene vigorously and promptly within the state on 
behalf of the state Extension Service. Federal action would have had to be 
of the hair-trigger variety to affect the situation during the two weeks be- 
tween the discharge of the state Extension director and the resignation 
of the president. 

5. Conclusion 

Why has federal domination failed to follow the federal dollar in the 
administration of these grants? Of great and perhaps primary importance 
is the conviction which many influential Americans share that research 
and educational functions shall not be politically dominated or controlled, 
especially by the federal government. The well-known jealous regard for 
the maintenance of local control over primary education is accompanied 
by a determination to keep public control of publicly supported higher 
education from gravitating to Washington. Any serious effort by federal 
administrative agencies to exercise undue influence over such state 
institutions would have to be overt. It would be publicized immediately 
and countered by the enormous resistance which land-grant institutions, 
some of them already in their second century, can muster in the general 
public, alumni, and supporting groups. 

Among these groups, the state farm bureaus and the American Farm 
Bureau Federation (AFBF) can be counted upon to defend the colleges 
of agriculture from any imaginable federal encroachment. Farm 
bureaus exist in all states, and the membership of the AFBF has recently 
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reached 1,500.000 (chiefly farm families), farm bureaus and Extension 
Services grew up together. Intimate association and mutual helpfulness 
exist between strong farm bureaus and the Extension Services in twenty- 
five to thirty states. The Farm Bureau has traditionally supported 
agricultural colleges and especially the Extension Services, seeking to 
augment their appropriations and to transfer programs into their hands. 

In these actions the Farm Bureau has protected its own organization 
and its system of alliances; but no explanation is adequate unless it 
goes beyond this self-seeking to acknowledge the dedication of many 
farm bureau members to the strengthening of research and educational 
services to American agriculture. 

Collectively, the land-grant institutions are organized in the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, formed (under another 
20 

name} in 1887. By 1890 the association was effectively urging its view 
upon Congress;^ by 1904 it was strong enough to eliminate from an 
appropriation bill an authorization to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
"coordinate the work of the several {experiment} stations . . . and unify 
and systematize agricultural investigation in the United States." 22 
Time and again, the association has promoted congressional action on 
behalf of its members. 23 Through its powerful committees on organiza- 
tion and policy and, since 1940, its Washington office the association 
has looked after its members' interests; no federal abuse of grants- 
in-aid to encroach upon the traditional prerogatives of the state institu- 
tions would escape its vigilance. Instead, the federal grants strengthen 
the association. Through, it, the colleges can presume to speak for the 
entire agriculture of the country. Without federal aid, some states would 
doubtless have established colleges of agriculture (some. Indeed, were 


doing so before 1862); but it is extremely doubtful whether all states 
would have founded similar institutions. Moreover, the grants create 
an interest which the several institutions can unite in their association 
to protect and extend. 

It should also be stressed that federal personnel in the Extension 
Service and the OES have traditionally looked after the Interests of the 
colleges of agriculture, in which tnosf of them have served. Thus the 
States Relations Service of the USDA (forerunner of the present federal 
Extension Service and the OES) prepared the original memorandum of 
understanding to be signed with the states, pursuant to the Smith-Lever 
Act of 19M. 24 The first sentence declares that the state college will 
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IV / The Pennsylvania Controversy 
over Federal Grants for 
Agricultural Extension 

Strained Relationships, 1940-42 

In 1940 the Extension Service of the USDA refused to approve cer- 
tain plans of work of the Pennsylvania Extension Service and consid- 
ered whether to withhold certification to the Treasury for Pennsyl- 
vania's grants-in-aid for the remaining six months of the 1941 fiscal 
year. Voluminous correspondence between the federal Extension Serv- 
ice and the president of Pennsylvania State College (since 1953 the 
Pennsylvania State University) produced a gentlemen's agreement. The 
federal grants were made available. In 1942 M. S. McDowell, Pennsyl- 
vania's veteran Extension director, retired. The USDA withheld approval 
of J. AT. Fry as his successor. S. W. Fletcher, dean of Pennsylvania 
State's school of agriculture and director of its experiment station, 
assumed the directorship of Extension. In 1943. Fry was appointed 
director of Extension and was accepted by the USDA. During this period 
Pennsylvania was not deprived of federal grants for Extension or 
ultimately prevented from appointing Fry as director. 1 

Negotiation and compromise, in which Pennsylvania won its major 
points, solved the problem. Still, it might be urged that Pennsylvania 
was induced to co-operate through its Extension Service with federal 
agricultural action programs. Perhaps this "inducement," while not 
"coercion " was rather strong. Perhaps it marked a step toward even- 
tual federal coercion. Further inquiry is clearly needed. 

The dispute between the USDA and Pennsylvania arose directly out 
of the development of New Deal programs for agriculture. In 1933 the 
dominant political opinion supported the New Deal programs, drastic 
though they were. Popular support was so great that 193-1 provides the 
only mid-term election from the Civil War to 1950 in which a party that 
had won the last presidential election increased its margin in the House oi 
Representatives. But to reach farmers effectively with the New Deal 
program, especially the Agricultural Adjustment Administration (AAA), 
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was a staggering task. Only the co-operation of state and local Extension 
Services enabled the first AAA to reach 3,000,000 farmers. In the 
early years the AAA provided some $8,000,000 annually for Extension 
budgets to augment salaries and often to re-employ Extension agents 
(chiefly in the far Midwest and the Great Plains area) whom economy- 
minded county governing boards had dismissed in the depression. 2 

Then came the Bankhead- Jones Act of 1935. one of the earliest 
practical admissions that the AAA was not a short-run emergency opera- 
tion. The Bankhead-Jones Act provided $3,000,000 in permanent annual 
appropriations for Extension immediately and authorized additional 
appropriations of $4,000,000. Unlike previous Extension grants-in-aid. 
these sums required no state matching. The total of $12,000,000 approx- 
imately doubled what Congress had previously authorized for agricul- 
tural Extension in the acts of 1914 and 1928. The new money was author- 
.aed in recognition of the vastly changed role of Extension as a result 
o e radical shift in agricultural policy caused by the great depression. 

irec or . . Munson of the Massachusetts Extension Service described 

the activities which the additional money woutd finance-all of them 
incidental to helping farmers meet economic and social problems and 
most of them designed to facilitate the work of action agencies. There 
can be no question that Congress passed the Bankhead-Jones Act 
essentially to provide money for work in connection with the full-scale 
governmental attack upon the depression. 3 

The AAA was the main governmental effort for agriculture in these 
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nical experts and officials of the several action programs. Finally, 
Pennsylvania State College was already engaged in land-use planning 
through committees long established in each county. 5 

It was against this background that the federal Extension Service 
seriously considered withholding its approval for federal grants-in-aid 
for Pennsylvania. The original Smith-Lever Act provided: "in order to 
aid In diffusing among the people in the United States useful and practical 
Information on subjects related to agriculture and home economics, 
and to encourage the application of the same ," agricultural Extension, 
work may be inaugurated in each state. But if such work Is inaugurated 
it "shall be carried on in cooperation with the United States Department 
of Agriculture. " 

The first underlined phrase above indicates that Congress intended 
more than the mere diffusing of Information — "to encourage the applica- 
tion of the same." The second underlined phrase suggests that the 
Department of Agriculture would be derelict in Its responsibility to 
Congress if it acquiesced in a state's refusal to co-operate in carry- 
ing on a program which Congress itself had authorized. 

Convinced "states’ fighters" might well stress these statements. 

They might grant that federal aid to states for agricultural Extension 
would involve no federal control. If Extension and research were the 
only public programs in operation. But when agricultural action programs 
are multiplied and when the administration of these programs is closely 
associated with Evasion's operations, they would argue that federal 
grants for Extension might involve federal control of state and local 
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phasized, was the basis of the land-use planning program, and this 
agreement was not a unilateral act of the USDA but a joint act of the 
USDA. and the land-grant colleges and universities. Indeed, one of its 
major architects was Milton Eisenhower, then in the office of the 
Secretary of Agriculture but later president of Kansas State College 
and, since 1950, of Pennsylvania State College, Moreover, the complaints 
of Pennsylvania were not echoed by other colleges of agriculture. Pennsyl- 
vania based its case upon academic freedom. The implication of the 
Pennsylvania argument, as set forth by Dean Fletcher, was that colleges 
of agriculture which co-operated with action agencies or in the land-use 
planning program had sacrificed their academic freedom. Judging by 
their actions, representatives of other colleges of agriculture did not 
agree. These representatives apparently felt that they could negotiate 
with the USDA from ’’situations of strength" and could safely co-operate 
in joint programs produced by negotiation. 

Pennsylvania's stand during these years seems to find an explana- 
tion in the aloofness and individuality of its Extension Service. The 
following section attempts to show these qualities. 

2. Pennsylvania Agricultural Extension Service. 1920-41 

The period under discussion begins with the emergence of the "farm 
problem” in modern United States politics; it ends with the incident just 
described. During these years, M. S. McDowell was director of the 
Pennsylvania Extension Service. The unusual qualities of his leadership 
and of the agency he administered were expressed (a) in the centraliza- 
tion of Pennsylvania Extension, (b) in a certain aloofness from the 
activities of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 

(cj in a pronounced aloofness from the USDA, and (d) in an unusual 
emphasis upon self-help during years when farmers (along with others) 
were generally turning to collective action to solve or ameliorate grind- 
ing economic problems. 

The centralization of the Pennsylvania Extension Service. —Typically, 
state laws vest selection of county agricultural Extension staffs in 
county governing bodies, with approval by the state Extension Service 
But Pennsylvania provided in 1913 that "the trustees of the Pennsylvania 
State College may employ and maintain resident county advisers and 
travelling experts in farm management."® This set the stage for a 
centralized organization, responsible (In effect) to the state Extension 
director. In 1920 Director McDowell emphasized the importance of 
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county agents' being employees in the state organization. "Can the 
luted States Department of Agriculture [He askeg and the colleges 
carry his responsibility ifthe county agent does not regard himself 
as part of the extension organization in the same way that the specialist 
oes? He added that '’this does not mean that the local people have no 
control over what is done. " l0 

Local financing of Extension work has its problems, particularly 
when workers* salaries derive in whole or in part from local funds. 21 
McDowell's position implies, however, a more centralized control of 
Extension personnel than is commonly conceded to be desirable. 12 To 
put the interpretation somewhat bluntly, McDowell's attitude of independ- 
ence from Washington was apparently combined with a belief in strong 
hierarchical authority within the state Extension Service. ^ 

Aloofness from the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer - 
sities .—In 1920 Director McDowell was a member of a committee of 
seven Extension directors to confer with H. C. Taylor, of the Farm 
Economic Association, and members of the USDA respecting the 
establishment of a program of work in marketing. In 1926 he was sec- 
retary of the section on agriculture. In 1927-29 he served a term on 
the Extension committee on organization and policy, reporting for the 
committee in 1929 in the absence of its chairman. Director A. J. Meyer, 
of Missouri. In 193 1 he was a member of the committee on nominations; 
but from then until his retirement no further formal participation Is 
recorded. 14 Further, although McDowell read several papers at associa- 
tion meetings before 1920. he apparently presented papers subsequently 
only in 1920 and 1922. 15 In contrast. Director H. C. Ramsower, of 
Ohio, had five papers in 1927-37; Director R. K. Bliss, of Iowa, had six 
papers from 1920 to 1939; and F. W. Peck and P. E. Miller (Peck's successor 
in Minnesota) had five papers between them in 1921-40. 

Aloofness from Washington. -The refusal of Pennsylvania to co- 
operate in the land-use planning program had its precedents. In the 
early 1920's McDowell rejected proposals by representatives of the 
federal Extension Service thatPennsylvania develop a strong state farm 
bureau. Of Pennsylvania's sixty-seven counties, sixty-five had farm 
bureaus which, Director McDowell stoutly maintained, had been organ- 
ized to co-operate with the USDA and the college in developing Extension 
work in agriculture and home economics. So far. they had -'devoted them- 
selves to this purpose," 15 Pennsylvania had no state farm bureau until 


1951. 
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A comparison of "Pennsylvania Extension Circulars" with "New 
York (Cornell) Extension Bulletins" during 1920-41 is instructive. 
Almost no mention is made in the Pennsylvania series of operations 
of various federal agencies; on the contrary, the New York series has 
many such notices. For example, Pennsylvania Circular 215, by John 
R. Haswell and V. S. Peterson, Electric Wiring for the Farm (1939), 
contains no mention of the Rural Electrification Administration (REA). 
New York Extension Bulletin 339 (1935), by L. D. Kelsey and H. W. 

Riley, How To Get Electricity on the Farm, lists the REA as one of 
five reasons stimulating current rural electrification; it also noted 
the assistance of the Production Credit loans of the Farm Credit 
Ad mini stration. 

Again, Pennsylvania Circular 212 (1939), How To Reduce Soil 
Erosion Losses by Strip-cropping , did not mention the federal Soil 
Conservation Service. Contrast this with New York Bulletin 347, Soil 
Erosion in New York , by F. B. Howe and H. R. Adams, which stated; 

"In this area £150. 000 acres in Steuben County]] the Soil Conservation 
Service of the United States Department of Agriculture, with the coopera- 
tion of farmers, is putting into practice the different erosion-control 
methods described in this bulletin." Pennsylvania’s indifference toward 
17 

Washington agencies is demonstrated. 

Economic attitudes . ~The Pennsylvania Extension Service consid- 
ered that the economic problems of the farmer were largely to be met 
by self-help; Extension, however, had an obligation to assist him to 
help himself. The 1922 Annual Report noted that "the impression 
•persists Vha\ 1 educational - «otV means moie production without regard 
to other factors which necessarily influence production; that the securing 
of better markets and fairer prices is in no way connected with an 
Extension program. This view is erroneous." But it was immediately 
stated that Extension can do no more than advise farmers respecting 
co-operative buying and selling. The purpose was to encourage and 
advise existing organizations and to foster the formation of new organ- 
izations for specific purposes, where needed. Nevertheless, a review 
of the decrease of numbers of farmers and the increase of farms with 
mortgages led to the belief that "farming today is pretty much a 'sur- 
vival of the fittest.’" Hence great emphasis was placed upon reducing 
farm costs and getting farmers to keep farm accounts. 
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The analysis of F. P. Weaver, in The Prices of Farm Products in 
Pennsylvania {Pennsylvania Extension Circular 101 Q923J ) argued that 
the control of credit through the Federal Reserve System might well 
provide both for the needs of business and the maintenance of fairly 
stable buying power. It noted that "the prosperity of Pennsylvania farm- 
ers is very closely tied up with the prosperity ot her iudustries and vice 
versa." But it finally advised individual action: "It is the psychology of 
the crowd that makes cycles. The individual who increases production 
when the prospects seem bluest to people in general and decreases when 
everyone wants to produce his absolute maximum, is likely to profi 

oftener than he loses thereby. .. . 

These examples of fundamental orientation toward enlightened 
individualism are counterbalanced somewhat by the ° e 
adelphta milk marketing plan by Professors F. P. ^ 
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ture, the agricultural conservation program, and federal-state relation- 
ships in Extension work. Such discussions rest upon common acknowl- 
edgment that economic problems of farmers and the public action con- 
sequent upon them have presented agricultural Extension with a profound 
task of self-examination and reappraisal. The Pennsylvania Extension 
Service apparently did not share in this common acknowledgment. Indeed, 
an examination of the "Pennsylvania Extension Circulars" in the 1930's 
discloses virtually no recognition of the depression or of the various 
public programs designed to meet it. Again, New York provides con- 
20 

siderable contrast. 

In sum, a remark by La Rochefoucauld comes to mind: "All women 
are beautiful, but God spent more time on some." Each state agricultural 
Extension Service is different from all the others; but in some the 
art of being unusual is highly developed —and Pennsylvania is one of 
these. Relationships between Pennsylvania Extension and the USDA were, 
indeed, almost unique. The strained relationships of 1940-43 are readily 
understandable, given the history of exchanges between Pennsylvania 
and Washington in the preceding generation; but they cannot be justly 
used as an example of federal dictation. Finally, Pennsylvania Exten- 
sion's extreme orientation against USDA agencies was opposed within 
the Keystone State itself. 

3. Intrastate Pressure upon Pennsylvania State College 

In 1945 the Pennsylvania legislature revised the State Soil Conserva- 
tion Commission, which administers the state soil conservation district 
21 

law. The Pennsylvania School of Agriculture and particularly the 
Extension Service have been among the strongest land- grant college 
critics of the federal Soil Conservation Service (SCS). Apparently 
friends of the SCS became unhappy about the administration of the 
stale commission, which, under the 1937 law. was located in the state 
department of agriculture and was composed of the state secretary of 
agriculture, the secretary of forests and waters, the secretary of high- 
ways, and the director of the agricultural experiment station. The 1945 
law kept the first two ex officio members but eliminated the others and 
provided that the governor appoint three farmer members from a list 
of six nominees of the Pennsylvania Council of Farm Organizations. It 
is probably significant that the representative of the school of agricul- 
ture was eliminated. 

Jn 1946 the Pennsylvania State Council of Farm Organizations 
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unanimously indorsed a statement which declared, among other things: 

"The School of Agriculture of the Pennsylvania State College . . . 
has not received the consideration its importance demands. The result 
is that the farmers of the State are being deprived of services which 
they greatly need. 

"We have given serious consideration to the . . . activities of State 
college. The committee has spent many hours discussing the many 
complaints which came to its attention. Our conclusions are that the 
general situation at State college is one which merits immediate 

attention by the farm groups. ... 

"An illustration of one of the problems confronting agriculture has 
to do with the State Soil Conservation Act. ... We are tnformed that 
there has not been forthcommg from the State college^ ass.stance 
which is necessary to make the Act truly effective. 

The incident suggests that persons sensitive to: ^“"breeze 
meat maybe sniffing the Washington wind 

is realiy mowing front .their own ^grass ^ 8rpnp supp<>rt; 

tural action agencies have bee artificial than 

hu, the o— n === — ied to start, 
the farm bureaus which ag ated upon colleges of agricul- 

The upshot is that local pr * ss “ attrlbu ,e this kind of pressure to 

tare. College leaders may accurately ^ ^ 5 uccessful unless 
federal agitation; but the agita ton unfulfilled wants to which to 

there were some aissa.isfac.t-or some unfutft ^ ^ lp „ pedien , 

appeal. It may be that the prog fata i drawback. If so, 

unwise, untimely, or that they have so* alternatives should be 
analysts should be able to show hpwever . it ,s insuff.cien, 
discoverable. Except for propa ^ "federal encroachment" or 
merely to condemn the ppe "°"''™ , eads us into the next chapter, 
"bureaucratic socialism. 



V / The Political Influence of 
Agricultural Action Agencies 


'In dealing with these federal agencies, I am continuously forced 
to risk my professional career," said a land-grant college president 
in 1943. An agricultural college dean's remarks were more morbid: 

Why.^if I said what I really think about these federal outfits, I'd be 
shot." Eight years later an eminent agricultural college dean told the 
writer that the then Secretary of Agriculture was a ruthless politician 
and that a series of moves had been taken to build up the Production 
and Marketing Administration (PMA) at the expense of research and 
education both in the USDA and the states. What (if any) political in- 
fluence upon agricultural research and education has been exercised by. 
or channeled through, federal agricultural action agencies T 


*• Mature of the Inquiry 

Such agencies have been defined. 2 Their programs embrace price 
supports, commodity loans (as well as purchase and disposal), administra- 
tion of acreage allotments and marketing quotas, administration of fed- 
eral marketing orders and agreements, rural elctrlfication and tele- 
phones, provision of credit (co-operative or direct), federal crop in- 
surance, market regulation, administration of subsidies and agricultural 
conservation payments, promulgation and administration of land-use 
regulations, rural zoning, grading and inspection, administration of the 
wartime farm labor program, 3 flood control, real estate assessment 
and taxation, and building and maintaining public markets and roads. 

Action programs of paramount oonoern to this chapter are those in 
agricultural price support, production control, commodity loans, surplus 
removal, subsidization, soil conservation, crop insurance, market reg- 
ulation and agricultural credit-in all of which the USDA has an impor- 
tant role. 

Considerable difficulty plagues the inquiry into possible political 
inf uence by agricultural action agencies upon research and Extension as 
well as the Interpretation of whatever the inquiry discloses. The difficul- 


40 
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ty stems from the dual character of agricultural research and Extension 
organizations— the reader is referred to the political characteristics of 
the colleges of agriculture, described at the beginning of chapter i. 
characteristics which include both the traits of the interest group and 
also those of the university oriented toward study of public problems. 
Conflicts between colleges of agriculture and federal action agencies may 
be manifestations of profound political struggles or realignments. The 
tension enisling between state Extension Services and the federal Sol 
Conservation Service (SCS) involves the question: Which agency can 
best carry much the same program to much .he same people It also 
involves a power struggle, of course, And this bald statement of the 
controversy qbscures some subtle bu. eriremely 
concerning emphasis and techniques. Nevertheless, the S«-“an 
controversy Is simpler politically .ban ibc smuggle ^ " ‘ l 
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in other agricultural group enterprises; often they have been among their 
state Extension Service's prized Extension leaders or master farmers. 
(A number of state Extension directors have been rather bitter about 
the SCS's proselyting their farm leaders.) On the other hand, the 
Farm Security Administration and its successor, the Farmers Home 
Administration, appeal by definition to a low-income farm group which 
has had the vote, of course, when it could qualify and cared to use it 
but which has been poor in other political assets-poor. that is, in status, 
in organization, in leadership, in resources, in experience, and in ex- 
pectations. Some would add "poor in native ability," but the writer 
elieves that native ability is one kind of wealth which is distributed 
with considerable impartiality in each new generation. 

Again, the appeal and support of the AAA-PMA has been in the 
same circles as agricultural research and Extension but also in larger 
circles. These larger circles Include many farmers who are less active 
in formal organizations (even though they may be nominal farm bureau 
members for example) but who still are actual or potential voters. 

vo, , ‘"“‘ ,raUon of ,he conce P< concentric circles is found in the 
ote of the House of Representatives on June 30. 1952, to extend agricul- 
jra price supports on basic commodities through 1954. This action 
was actively opposed by the Farm Bureau in the Middle West and was 
contrary to the weight of analyses of colleges of agriculture in the 
“ "“! 7 erthele ”. middle western congressmen voted 

v mbe ,h 7 s' 11,6 M “- Th<!y WCre * larger vote in Ho- 
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2* Allegations of Direct Pressure on the Man or on the Product 


Political influence upon research and education may appear as 
pressure upon the researcher or teacher or the administrator of his 
institution or upon the product (the bulletins, articles, books, and 
lectures). Although it is somewhat arbitrary to separate pressure upon 
the man from that upon the product— often both are involved, and polit- 
ical groups would rarely worry about the man if they found his work 
acceptable— convenience advises their separate discussion. 

Pressure on personnel. — Most significant here are college and 
university presidents, agricultural college deans, and directors of Exten- 
sion and research, in that order. Appointments and removals of presi- 
dents of major colleges or universities, land-grant or otherwise, are 


significant political actions. Agricultural college deanships are also 
political offices in the sense that farm and related groups are extremely 
sensitive to them. To the writer’s knowledge, however, no federal agricul- 
tural official has ever sought directly to control the appointment or is- 
missal of an agricultural college dean, much less a president of a 1 
grant institution. 

Indeed, the only known examples ol alleged action-agency 
respecting these important personnel decisions have been repor ^ 

action agencies obtained the dismissal o! agriculture * ens 
in three southern and western states and prevented the appow me 
of a candidate in a fourth state. One oi these allegations « ^ 

Oi truth; in lac, a federal action 

had secured the dismissal; but other inquiry the c i a i m 

director in question had made himself so widely “P'' Mormed c0 „. 
cannot be justified. Respecting the other dismiss , reaiiy 

senses within the states concerned was that El . 

responsible. Respecting the failure of the can ' roduCed nothing beyond the 
tension director, the writer's inquiries have ^ ^ ^ the wr jt e r has 
initial allegation. This completes the recor , « ^ ^ pQss{bIe exce ptIon 
been able to uncover it. The conclusion 1S " ' glon direc tor, federal 
of the dismissal of one state agricu ura .^luenced personrel actions 
agricultural action agencies have not dir y 

at this level. a, rectorships in a few southern 

It should he realised that Estenslo e 0 f intrastate 
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in other agricultural group enterprises; often they have been among their 
state Extension Service's prized Extension leaders or master farmers. 
(A number of state Extension directors have been rather bitter about 
the SCS's proselyting their farm leaders.) On the other hand, the 
Farm Security Administration and its successor, the Farmers Home 
Administration, appeal by definition to a low-income farm group which 
has had the vote, of course, when it could qualify and cared to use it 
but which has been poor in other political assets-poor, that is. in status, 
in organization, in leadership, in resources, in experience, and in ex- 
pectations. Some would add "poor in native ability," but the writer 
believes that native ability is one kind of wealth which is distributed 
with considerable impartiality in each new generation. 

Again, the appeal and support of the AAA-PMA has been in the 
same circles as agricultural research and Extension but also in larger 
circles. These larger circles include many farmers who are less active 
in formal organizations (even though they may be nominal farm bureau 
members, for example) but who still are actual or potential voters. 

An illustration of the concept of concentric circles is found in the 
vote of the House of Representatives on June 30, 1952, to extend agricul- 
tural price supports on basic commodities through 1954. This action 
was actively opposed by the Farm Bureau in the Middle West and was 
contrary to the weight of analyses of colleges of agriculture in the 
same area, nevertheless, rural middle western congressmen voted 
quite solidly for the bill. They were anticipating a larger vole in No- 
vember than that represented by the Farm Bureau leaders and the 
college spokesmen. They thought that this large vote would be antag- 
onized by a stand against 90 per cent of parity on such commodities 

n and wheat. It seems more than a coincidence that the PMA had 
stood for 90 per cent of parity in the Middle West as against flexible 
price supports. 

Thus an inquiry into action agency influence upon agricultural re- 
search and Extension is not a simple search for scapegoats in the federal 
ureaucracy or the colleges of agriculture. The nature of farm politics - 
in both its organizational aspects and in the character of the policies it 
as produced— affects the inquiry. Moreover, general theories of politi- 
cal phenomena are needed to explain the politics of agriculture. But 
let us turn now to questions of overt coercion by action agencies, reserv- 
ing the examination of the more subtle influences. 


Political influence upon research and education may appear as 
pressure upon the researcher or teacher or the administrator of his 
institution or upon the product (the bulletins, articles, books, and 
lectures). Although it is somewhat arbitraryto separate pressure upon 
the man from that upon the product— often both are involved, and polit- 
ical groups would rarely worry about the man if they found his work 
acceptable— convenience advises their separate discussion. 

Pressure on personnel.— Most significant here are college and 
university presidents, agricultural college deans, and directors of Exten- 
sion and research, in that order. Appointments and removals of presi- 
dents of major colleges or universities, land-grant or otherwise, are 
significant political actions. Agricultural college deanships are also 
political offices in the sense that /arm and related groups are extremely 
sensitive to them. To the writer's knowledge, however, no federal agricul. 
tural official has ever sought directly to control the eppo.ntn.ent or d s- 
mlssal of an agricultural college dean, much less a president of a land- 
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politics. At least five state Extension directors who lost their jobs after 
1933, always. It is believed, because of intrastate politics, found new 
employment with federal agricultural agencies-three of them with action 
agencies. For these men the existence of federal agencies meant the 
availability of alternative employment. Presumably, their example was 
not entirely lost upon their colleagues in other states. One might inter- 
pret federal agricultural agency influence upon state Extension directors 
as providing them with a little job insurance that would stiffen them 
somewhat against intrastate political pressures. On the other hand, one 
might argue that the possibility of sanctuary in federal agencies shows 
that the federal agricultural programs exercise a real, if subtle, dom- 
ination over state agricultural Extension directors, who do not want to 
antagonize the federal officials who may some day be their employers. 

second interpretation would appeal to states' righters; but it has 
no support, so far as the writer can discern, in either the actions or 
the expressed attitudes of state agricultural Extension directors. 
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Sometimes they have ignored research and Extension as businessmen 
occasionally brush aside college professors. Sometimes they have gone 
a little further in efforts to exclude researchers and Extension workers 
from the important centers of policy formation and implementation. (A 
former high official In the New Deal remarked: "When I was in the USDA, 
we kept the damned scientists tn their offices.") Sometimes they have con- 
ducted their own research and educational programs. And always they 

have competed vigorously for appropriations. 

P ressure en the product . -Turn now from pressure on the job of 
the researcher or educator to efforts at control of what he » r ° d “ es ; 

Iowa provides the primary example of over, fedora, action agency pressure 
upon agricultural college research and Extension „ 

in, he 1930's, Iowa State Coltege-s department of agrf =“ U “ "J* 
and rural sociology counted a nu " b '^ Evolved federal action 
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Influence research or Extension policy in land-grant colleges by suppress- 
ing publication or by insisting on censoring it. On numerous other 
occasions, college workers have been apprised of the preferences of 
action agency officials among research results and of their objections 
to certain results. Mere notifications and protests, however, need not 
concern us. 

On the federal level the writer knows of only one concrete example, 
an effort in 1941 by an official of the AAA to have an article, prepared 
for publication by a ranking official of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, suppressed; the effort was unsuccessful. 

How does one appraise these bits of evidence, which are exhaustive 
so far as the writer is aware, of efforts by federal action agencies to 
control research and educational policy of agricultural institutions? 
Examples are extremely few— in striking contrast to the numerous ex- 
amples of intrastate pressures upon research and Extension personnel 
reported in chapters vi-ix. And even those few federal action agency 
efforts at control have almost always been unsuccessful. If it is argued 
that only the unsuccessful efforts were told the writer, he can only reply 
that a rather large number of highly successful intrastate pressures 
were described to him. 

How to explain the relative absence of overt, direct federal agricul- 
tural action agency pressure on the job or the product of research and 
Extension workers? First should be stressed the self-restraint® of many 
federal administrators who have acted in accordance with their belief 
that research and education should be untrammeled by politics. Second 
should be mentioned the anticipation by federal officials of the uproar 
that would accompany federal interference. Third, the manner of organiza- 
tion of federal action agencies does not facilitate their bringing pres- 
sure upon state colleges of agriculture. To elaborate the last point: 
the sometimes considerable influence of agricultural action agencies and 
their allies has commonly been organized to affect action in Washington 
rather than in state capitals. But research and Extension workers in 
state colleges of agriculture are more vulnerable to direct political 
pressure which operates through state channels— legislatures and in- 
stitutional governing boards. 9 To confine the analysis to direct political 
Influence, however, would be to neglect the more subtle— and more signif- 
icant-effects of action agency programs. 
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3 * Indirect Influence 

It is one thing to search for identifiable action agency officials 
W ° haVe exerclse£ 3 direct pressure upon the job or the product of re- 
searchers or of Extension workers. It is quite another to appraise the 
ndirect and subtle influences of the changed situation upon agricultural 
esearch and Extension. The action agencies are important elements 
in the new situation, but they are neither its essence nor its cause. The 
full force of the great depression was measured in falling farm prices 
and rising numbers of farm foreclosures before the AAA and the other 
agencies were created. As the new situation crystallized, however, new 
influences, in which the action agencies were at work, began to affect 
agricultural research and Extension by changing (a) the distribution of 
power between the states and the federal government, (b) the scope and 
orientation of research and education, and (c) the control of public 
opinion in agriculture. 

The distribution of power between the states and the federal govern - 
ment. — Federalism forces two organized governments to live together 
in the same house, as it were, it is thus a natural breeder of political 
suspicion. Under the best of circumstances, agencies of the member 
governments and those of the central government which must co-operate 
with each other do so with misgivings and some sense of risk. 

The best of circumstances for the colleges of agriculture in their 
dealings with the USDA ended in 1933. Earlier, agricultural research and 
Extension personnel were in a fairly satisfactory political situation that 
was rather well settled, predictable, and understood; but the new agricul- 
tural action programs changed all that. In the first year of the New Deal, 
agency and partisan loyalties were forgotten in the common effort to help 
a stricken agriculture; but in much of the country this honeymoon was 
soon replaced by a political situation more normal to a democratic 
society. The new federal action agencies acquired large staffs; a number 
of them" worked through regional offices; increasingly, they reached 
directly to the farmers; aod. finally, they developed or called forth organ- 
izations among the farmer, themselves or formed alliances with eaisting 
farm organizations. 

These developments changed the distribution of political power 
adversely for the colleges of agriculture, many of which have since been 
sometimes In conflict with one or more action agencies. Examples are the 
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The PMA was abolished in November, 1953, its major functions being 
divided three ways: marketing to the Agricultural Marketing Servi ce , 
production control, storage, and related activities to 'heCommod ty ^ 
Stabilization Service; and the Agricultural Conser ™ co mmittee 
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of federal grants to states, increased from $21,806,000 to $43,118,000— 
a gain in deflated dollars of only 13 per cent.*** In 1940 federal expend- 
itures for agricultural research accounted for nearly 60 per cent of all 
federal expenditures for research, excluding the military. In 1951 agri- 
cultural research accounted for about 2 per cent of all federal research, 

17 

exclusive of the military and atomic energy. 

One cannot demonstrate, of course, that less money for action 
agencies would have meant more for agricultural research; but the 
increase of only 13 per cent in deflated dollars during these unprec- 
edentedly prosperous years seems very small to agricultural research- 
ers. This "niggardliness" is sometimes attributed to the difficulty of 
increasing federal funds for agricultural research in the face of a 
federal agricultural budget which persistently allocates large funds for 
action programs.*** Strong beliefs exist in powerful quarters that action 
programs are more immediately and practically helpful to farmers than 
are research and education. On April 13, 1954, Congressman H. Carl 
Andersen said of the money bill for the USDA for the fiscal year 1955, 
then before the House:*®"The budget request was so lopsided in favor 
of research and extension, and so deficient in support of our great 
action programs, that we could see that here was a proposal of men who 
were prejudiced against much that Congress favors and ignorant of 
what we term a balance between research and the act." 

The budgetary squeeze has been accompanied by stimuli to change 
the orientation of research and Extension work. Here the initial impetus 
came from the effect of the AAA program upon Extension, which played 
a heroic role in the original reductions of acreage and distribution of 
benefit payments during and after 1933. When the AAA developed its own 
administration sufficiently to move apart from Extension (except in a 
number of southern states, where the two programs have retained con- 
siderable integration), demands were multiplying for Extension to assist 
many other federal agricultural programs, in soil conservation, credit, 
rural electrification, crop Insurance, and, in certain localities, forestry 
or reclamation. Where there was no co-operation, there often was friction, 
which was also time-consuming. In addition, there was the effort to provide 
a planning and co-ordinating framework for farm policies in 1938-42, in 
which the land-grant colleges were partners with the USDA. There were 
accretions to Extension from action agencies— the migratory farm labor 
program from the Farm Security Administration and certain of the 
information activities of the AAA both in 1943. In 1951 there was Se ere- 
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tary Brannan's Family Farm Policy Review, which many of the colleges 
disliked. It was followed in 1953 by Secretary Benson s gra 
inquiry, which was cordially received lhe mae ni.ude 
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educate the children and provide the family with some of the expanding 
amenities of life while the economic "terms of trade" were turned 
persistently against agriculture. 

These experiences affected the farmer's beliefs and values— beliefs, 
for example, about how the market worked or failed to work, and values 
respecting what government should do to counterbalance his apparent 
economic disadvantages. Quite concretely, wheat sold for 94 cents a 
bushel in 1922. But farmers were shown that the general price index 
that year was 152, compared to 97 in a ten-year prewar base period. 
During the prewar period, wheat had averaged $1.02 a bushel. Therefore, 

22 

the argument ran, it should have sold for $1.60 in 1922. If farmers 
believed this kind of analysis of the facts, they would easily conclude 
that they were entitled to a "fair exchange value" for their crops or to 
"cost of production" or, later, to "parity." Such beliefs and values 
became crystallized into attitudes of willingness for action; in other 
words, farm public opinion was ready for the agricultural action programs. 

Public opinion in agriculture. — Presumably, however, public opinion 
in agriculture has not stayed the same since 1933. What are the political 
demands which the bulk of farmers in various sections are now willing 
to support by action— specifically, by switching their votes from one 
party to another? This question may be scientifically unanswerable; 
but the politicians have to answer it. The question is also most pertinent 
for agricultural Extension's public policy educational program. Can 
education affect political demands so strongly rooted in immediate 
economic self-interest as the demands for price floors at 90 per cent 
of parity appear to be? Education can reach farm leaders; as an out- 
standing example, President Allan Kline of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation was not born with his preference for flexible price supports 
and the economic rationale to sustain it. He acquired these by study, in 
which he was helped by professional economists. 

But what of the 1,600,000 families who belong to Kline’s organiza- 
tion, to say nothing of other farmers? Clearly, they are not so many 
blank pages for Extension workers in public policy to write on at will. 

Many of them have strong convictions about the economic facts of 
farming and about what they want and deserve. Some college officials 
believe that farmers’ convictions are generally so strong on these sub- 
jects that they are out of reach of the Extension public policy program. 
Asked whether a vigorous program of research and education can be 
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combined with the agricultural adjustment effort so that commercial 
farmers can become economically sound enough not to need price supports 
and production control under ordinary circumstances, they throw up 
their hands. "All this is too complicated, too time-consuming, too full 
of apparent risk for farmers," they say, "it cannot compete with the 
simple appeal of 90 or 100 per cent parity guarantees." 

The simple appeal" after 1948 was made by Secretary Brannan 
and some of the PMA committeemen. Flexible price supports had been 
advised by the USDA in October, 1947, supported by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in December, 1947, and incorporated in the Hope- 
Aiken Act of 1948, which provided that the transfer from fixed to flexible 
supports would be gradual, Mr. Truman promised 90 per cent of parity 
supports to farmers, however, and the Brannan Plan of 1949, among 
other things, sought to fulfil this pledge. The Brannan Plan was not 
enacted, but the issue was drawn in many areas, as illustrated by a 
handbill distributed to farmers by PMA committeemen in the senatorial 
election in Iowa m 1950: "Vote Democratic for 90 per cent supports— 
or take the consequences of 60 per cent Republican supports." 23 

This is the final example of influence of action agency programs 
upon agricultural research and Extension —a conscious effort to structure 
farm opinion. The Extension public policy program and its supporting 
research, assuming that they are aimed at improving farmers* ability 
to choose rationally among alternative public policies, would be frus- 
trated in the important field of agricultural price policy if the PMA 
effort succeeded. For the range of real alternatives would be drastically 
reduced. 

To probe further would set off some explosive questions. In order 
to carry forward the argument of this chapter, let us merely assert 
that there is a widespread belief to the existence of a structured farmer 
opinion in favor of 90 per cent supports. Let us further assert that a 
consensus among informed persons to agriculture holds that the PMA 
organization, at least at some times and in some areas, has made im- 
portant efforts to firm up and spread the acceptance of this kind of 
opinion. To say that an opinion is believed to exist and that on agency 
sought to establish it, however, is not to say that the opinion really 
exists or that, if it does, the agency was the chief, or oven a major, 
cause of its establishment. 
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It is vital to understand the qualifications of the last sentence. They 
are not offered to excuse the PMA from censure for its propagandists 
efforts. But what we are interested in are the influences which make 
rural public opinion inhospitable to efforts to promote rational choice 
among alternative policies. A thorough search for these influences would 
raise profound scientific and philosophical questions which are beyond 
the scope of this work. Crude observation of the PMA's activities, how- 
ever, tells us that, if we want to diminish this influence, the PMA is 
one place to start. In chapter vi, more crude observation tells us that 
the same influences stem powerfully from other sources, including 
the Farm Bureau and commodity organizations and, most probably, 
informal but very effective groups such as the family and the neighbor- 
hood. It is easy to exaggerate the ability of a central bureaucracy to 
manipulate opinion in a free society— or to underestimate the confining 
influences of beliefs and customs upon freedom of thought and expression. 

4. Conclusions 

In this examination of the political influence of agricultural action 
agencies upon research and Extension, some evidence was found of 
direct pressure against the job or the product of researchers and Ex- 
tension workers. Sometimes this direct pressure has been exasperating 
and perhaps, in a very few examples, successful. On the whole, however, 
direct pressure by federal action agencies is much less significant than 
pressure by state and local political groups (chaps, vi-x below). This is 
especially true of pressure upon the colleges of agriculture. (It has 
been less true on important occasions of pressure on the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, a federal agency (see chap, xiv below). State 
and local political groups are well organized to influence the colleges, 
specifically, by working through state legislatures to which federal action 
agencies have little access. 2 ^ 

Moreover, the widespread predisposition against political control 
of research and education is much stronger against federal than against 
state or local control. To illustrate, Earl C. Smith, in his presidential 
address of 1945 to the Illinois Agricultural Association (the Farm Bureau), 
referred to the prize-essay contest on the subject of agricultural price 
policy, sponsored by the American Farm Economic Association. He 
condemned the winning papers and called upon agricultural economists 
in "our land-grant colleges" to refute the heresy that they contained. 
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One finds it hard to imagine the head of a federal agency speaking of 
the colleges of agriculture in the proprietary tone that Smith assumed 
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In the examination of political influence upon agricultural research 
■and Extension the search is about to shift from national to state and 
local pressures. The unsuccessful effort in 1949-50 to circumscribe 
tobacco research in Kentucky will serve as a bridge as we move from 
one side of the federal system to the other. For here the pressure upon 
research was organized by state and local groups and operated through 
state channels; nevertheless, its aim was to insure the Burley tobacco 
market by protecting the system of production control upon which it 
rests— production control through marketing quotas established by na- 
tional legislation and administered by a national agency, then the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration (PMA) of the USDA. 

1. Low-Nicotine Tobacco in Kentucky 

Professor W. D. Valleau,. plant pathologist of the College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Kentucky (Lexington), conducted research for some 
fifteen years on low-nicotine tobacco. He developed a strain with less 
than 0.4 per cent nicotine as compared to 2-5 per cent in Burley. Accord- 
ing to accepted practice, seeds of the new strain were given limited 
distribution in the United States and abroad. Upon request of a Mr. Sal- 
mon, who had leased a large Kentucky farm and was producing Burley 
tobacco, Valleau gave him some seed. Salmon increased his acreage of 
iQw-aicQtina tobacco , which, ha grew tor usa ia cigars., cigarettes., and 
pipes, and made arrangements for its manufacture and distribution in 
John Alden cigarettes. During 1949 low-nicotine tobacco was grown on 
400-500 acres in Kentucky, of a total acreage of all types of tobacco 
(but mostly Burley) of some 400,000. 

Meanwhile, low-nicotine tobacco, at the instance of Valleau, was 
classified as a separate type of tobacco by the PMA.* The object was 
to protect both buyers and sellers of Burley from complaints arising 
from the purchase of tobacco classified as Burley but differing from it in 
taste and in nicotine content. One effect, however, was to remove low- 
nicotine tobacco from the application of Burley marketing quotas. 
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The classification was first protested by a tnetnber of the PMA 
commtt.ee in Woodford County, where some of Salmon's operates were 
located. 2 On October 19. 1949. Burley tobacco growers m * PMA ^ 
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In the examination of political influence upon agricultural research 
•and Extension the search is about to shift from national to state and 
local pressures. The unsuccessful effort in 1949-50 to circumscribe 
tobacco research in Kentucky -will serve as a bridge as we move from 
one side of the federal system to the other. For here the pressure upon 
research was organized by state and local groups and operated through 
state channels; nevertheless, its aim was to insure the Burley tobacco 
market by protecting the system of production control upon which it 
rests— production control through marketing quotas established by na- 
tional legislation and administered by a national agency, then the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration (PMA) of the USDA. 

1. Low-Xicotine Tobacco in Kentucky 

Professor W. D. VaUeau, plant pathologist of the College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Kentucky (Lexington), conducted research for some 
fifteen years on low-nicotine tobacco. He developed a strain with less 
than 0.4 per cent nicotine as compared to 2-5 per cent in Burley. Accord- 
ing to accepted practice, seeds of the new strain were given limited 
distribution in the United States and abroad. Upon request of a Mr. Sal- 
mon, who had leased a large Kentucky farm and was producing Burley 
tobacco. Valleau gave him some seed. Salmon increased his acreage of 
low-nicotine tobacco, which he grew for use in cigars, cigarettes, and 
pipes, and made arrangements for its manufacture and distribution in 
John Alden cigarettes. During 1949 low-nicotine tobacco was grown on 
400-500 acres in Kentucky, of a total acreage of all types of tobacco 
(but. mostly Burley) of some 400.000. 

Meanwhile, low-nicotine tobacco, at the instance of VaUeau. was 
classified as a separate type of tobacco by the PMA. 1 The object was 
to protect both buyers and sellers of Burley from complaints arising 
from the purchase of tobacco classified as Burley but differing from it in 
taste and in nicotine content. One effect, however, was to remove low- 
nicotine tobacco from the application of Burley marketing quotas. 
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The classification was first protested by a member of the PMA 
committee in Woodford County, where some of Salmon’s operations were 
located. On October 19, 1949, Burley tobacco growers, in a PMA 
meeting called to discuss acreage reductions, adopted a resolution re- 
questing the USDA to classify any tobacco similar to Burley in a manner 
"to stop and to prevent the growing of any type tobacco similar to burley 
except under the same rulings, regulations and restrictions as applied 
to growing and marketing of burley tobacco.” The resolution also re- 
quested that "the activities and services of Dr. Valleau be limited to 
his technical field." The Burley Tobacco Growers Association, a co- 
operative, resolved through its board of directors that low-nicotine 
tobacco be reclassified as Burley. The Kentucky Farm Bureau unan- 
imously adopted a resolution that low-nicotine tobacco should be re- 
classified as Burley and subjected to marketing quotas (Louisville 
Courier-Journal, December 27, 1949). In February the Kentucky legisla- 
ture unanimously memorialized the PMA to reclassify low-nicotine 
tobacco ( Kentucky Farm Bureau News, February and March, 1950). 

On February 7, 1950, a bill was introduced in the Kentucky senate to 
prevent the growing of any type of tobacco which would "jeopardize the 
profitable production of tobacco now being grown and marketed in Ken- 
tucky under and pursuant to quotas" by tending to create "abnormally 
excessive supplies of tobacco.” It limited experimentation with other 
than the Kentucky types (Burley, fire-cured, and dark-air-cured) in 
various ways. Seeds of other types were to be prevented from getting 
into the hands of "any person other than the Dean of the College of 
Agriculture or his duly authorized agents." The dean and the university's 
board of trustees were instructed to enforce the limiting provisions. 

Penalties for infractions ranged from one to five years in jail and from 
$1,000 to $10,000 in fines. 3 The bill was prepared for the Kentucky Farm 
Bureau by a Frankfort attorney- 

On February 11 the T.m.isvUle Courier- Journal editorialized against 
the measure. The Fayette and Clarke County Farm Bureaus strongly 
resolved against the senate btlhand it was publicly opposed by Dean 
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Thomas P. Cooper of the Kentucky College of Agriculture. The exec- 
utive and legislative committees of the Kentucky Farm Bureau then 
jointly repudiated the senate bill, and all county farm bureaus were so 
notified. Nevertheless, the Kentucky Farm Bureau News for May, 1950, 
recorded support for the measure. 

Meanwhile, the bill had been amended to permit some experimental 
growing of non-Kentucky types, it provided for permits issued by the 
Kentucky department of agriculture for the experimental growing of 
such types by persons over whom the university would have no control 
and stipulated the conditions under which permits might be granted. The 
amended bill sought to protect the federal marketing-quota program by 
providing that no person might grow the authorized types in excess of 
federal quotas and that no tobacco grown in violation of the bill (either 
in the future or in the past) should be considered in the establishment 
of a quota. The Kentucky senate passed the amended bill cm March 14, 
by a vote of 20 to 2. but the bill died in the house. 5 

2. Interpretation 

Freedom for research was threatened in Kentucky in 1950; but 
the threat was successfully turned back by prompt, vigorous action in 
which Dean Cooper and Professor Valieau were prominent. Significantly, 
both men argued that, since the federal government contributed to l he 
research, the latter could not be circumscribed by the Kentucky legis- 
lature acting alone. The existence of federal research grants helped 
the Kentucky experiment station resist the political demands of state 
and local organizations and of the state legislature itself. Other factors 
which contributed to the result were editorial opposition to the bill, the 
internal division in the Farm Bureau, friction between leaders in the 
Kentucky senate and house, and the confusion at the end of the legis- 
lative session. 

How deeply involved in politics a typical college of agriculture becomes 
is illustrated here. So are the virtues of political courage and the need to 
use it at times on behalf of physical and biological scientists (some of 
whom believe that no such disturbing questions would arise if only the 
economists would keep out of trouble). Not so obvious, but implicit in 
the situation, is the importance of the cultivation over the years of 
political strength, so that, whets the issue arises, courage will have a 
suitable position from which to counterattack. 
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The incident shows the possible importance of federal production- 
control programs to the political tif. of colleges of agriculture but also 
the need to search behind the federal agency itself for the source of 
political influence which the college feels. The issue could hardly have 
arisen without a price-support and production-control program for tobac- 
co. Private efforts (including co-operative efforts) to control production 
had proved Insufficient even when reinforced by some private violence 
(the "night riders"). If production was to be controlled, governmental 
power would have to be used— federal power, since tobacco is grown in 
many states. The forces which sought to restrain research on tobacco 
were rallying to protect the federal marketing quotas. Significantly, the 
initial complaint came from the local PMA; but, even more notably, the 
PMA in Washington did not classify the new strain as Burley, as it 
would have done had it been completely Integrated on the proposition 
that any threat, however slight, to the marketing-quota system should 
be suppressed. Moreover, even when division appeared in the Kentucky 
Farm Bureau on the issue, the PMA did not seek to exploit it, as 
theoretical analysis of the friction between the PMA and the Farm 
Bureau might lead one to expect. 

Behind the obvious significance of production-control programs is 
the even more important fact that the pressure upon the experiment station 
came from state and local sources and almost took effect through state 
legislative action. Here is food for thought on the part of all those who 
are anxious to define and maintain a sphere of freedom for agricultural 
research and education. The open, direct, even brutal character of the 
attack in Kentucky is also worth noting. In many states, college adminls- 
istrators have been subjected to the table -pounding approach— Do 
this; refrain from that-or else J" Probably such overt threats to edu- 
cational freedom are more vulnerable to counterattack than are the 
more subtle varieties of influence. Even if the attack is rebuffed, how- 
ever, and the battle lost, the attacker may have won a victory. In the 
first place, the successful defenders may feel that the risk was so great 
that it should not be incurred again; openly or tacitly, the staff may be 
urged henceforth to put a premium on caution. In the second place, 
physical fatigue and emotional strain are considerable costs of such 
defenses, even successful ones. 

But political analysis cannot stop with the visible, organised groups 
and with legislatures, oourts. and executives. Continuing questions in the 
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evaluation of the demands of group leaders are: Will his membership 
support him? Beyond the membership, what of the large numbers of 
people who seem to have a logical interest In the matter and who at 
least may vote in elections? Analyses of the political relationships be- 
tween visible governmental officials and organized group leaders is 
tentative enough; when the study reaches out to the potential groups or 
to public opinion, the difficulties become staggering. Yet It is precisely 
this kind of political force that politicians must appraise. 

Still, our appraisal can be a little more confident than usual, even 
though the evidence, as is common, is inferred rather than explicitly 
observed. Jt is a fact that some 149,000 farmers in Kentucky had Burley 
tobacco bases in 1950. Informed persons believe that these farmers and 
many others who supply them or trade with them are convinced that 
their economic future depends upon the maintenance of the Burley pro- 

7 

gram, including marketing quotas. As long ago as 1938 a producer 
referendum among Burley growers (the bulk of them in Kentucky) re- 
corded 154,208, or 87 per cent of those voting. In favor of marketing 
quotas. In 1949 nearly 90,000 Kentucky Burley growers voted in a similar 
referendum; only 3.5 per cent rejected quotas. In 1952, of nearly 118,000 
Kentucky votes, only 1.3 per cent opposed quotas. It follows that any 
attack upon marketing quotas will probably provoke an adverse political 
response from a very large group. Apparently, the experimentation with 
low-nicotine tobacco was construed as such attack. This analysis would 
account for the initial action of the Farm Bureau and would help explain 
the passage of the bill by the Kentucky senate. 

The implicit threat to Burley marketing quotas was not the only basis 
for an appeal to a wider public, however. Frontal attacks upon research 
and educational freedom usually mobilize their defenders. In Kentucky in 
1950 leading college personnel and newspaper editors denounced the 
attack upon freedom of research, probably with considerable effect. The 
split within the Farm Bureau turned largely on this question. The fact 
that, after passing in the state senate by an overwhelming margin, the 
bill failed even to come to a vote in the house suggests that the legislators 
heavily discounted the demand for its passage. Very likely they sensed 
the growing hostility to the measure, hostility apparently based upon strong 
values placed by the community on educational freedom. 

It would be wrong, however, to picture the underlying political situation 
in terms of one la roe oroup tacitly demanding that marketine Quotas be 
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protected at all costs, an even larger group that was muttering louder 
and louder against interference with educational freedom, and another 
group torn between these two but edging more and more into the camp of 
the opposition to the bill. Presumably, by far the majority of Kentucky 
citizens could not have identified the low-nicotine -tobacco controversy 
had their lives depended upon it; and, if they had been able to, many of 
them would still have been indifferent about its outcome. Moreover, the 
issue between educational freedom and restrictive legislation to protect 
the tobacco program was not drawn in a definitive way. For the issue to 
have been definitive — to have really tested the strength of those who 
favored the tobacco program against those who supported freedom of 
research— -the apparent threat of research to the tobacco program would 
have had to be much larger. Yet the experimental acreage in low-nicotine 
tobacco outside quotas was only about one-tenth of 1 per cent of the 
current tobacco quotas in Kentucky. 

Where so microscopic a threat to the tobacco program could cause a 
row of these proportions, the incident becomes especially Interesting. 

If the powers of resistance in the college of agriculture are suggested, 
so is its vulnerability. So is the importance to the college of accurate 
political analysis to show precisely where the threat comes from; 
what resources it commands; what motivatesits adherents (so tar as 
this can be shown); and then, in turn, the location, strength, and motiva- 
tions of the forces of resistance. Finally, the college probably must 
count in part on the resource constituted by the acceptance by a con- 
siderable body of citizens of the principle of freedom of research and 
education. 



VII / Intrastate Politics and the Land- Grant 
Institutions: Background Sketch 

Visit a state university campus, a land-grant university, if you 
please, and visualize its emergence from the legislative chambers 
even out of the "smoke-fined rooms." Ask: What has politics done to 
public university education? And be answered: Politics has created, 
sustained, and expanded it. Politics has also disciplined its youth and 
harried its maturity. And, in this alternation of nurture and pressure, 
politics has blown its own spirit into the university, which Is no longer 
merely in politics but also of it. The center of learning is now a locus 
of influence. A rightful claimant of public funds, the university has 
achieved a certain autonomy characteristic of major political associa- 
tions in pluralistic democracies. But, if it takes, it gives. A wealthier 
economy and a richer culture flow from the university, and something 
more, something that sustains the commonwealth itself— or fails it 
in a difficult hour. 

Now to return to the pedestrian business of describing political 
influence upon agricultural research and Extension. Several chapters 
will explore the state and local politics in which the land-grant institu- 
tions find themselves, beginning with their matrix. 


1. The Struggle for Establishment 


The land-grant colleges are state institutions. Federal support 
(chiefly for agricultural research and Extension) rose from $ 5,000.000 
in 1915 to $13,308,356 in 1928; meanwhile, state funds increased from 
$19,731,132 to just under $70,000,000.^ "The ordinary assumption Is that 
the agency controlling an educational institution contributes the major 
proportion of its support. The land-grant colleges are state-controlled." 2 
But state support had to be secrued by political activity, often against 
considerable opposition. "Farmers, the especial 'industrial class’ for 


whom the new training was designed, were generally lacking in apprecia- 
tion." 2 As late as 1903, only 2,405 students were enrolled in colleges of 
agriculture. 
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Organizational periods were full "of doubt and discouragement " 5 
„ res ‘ denl Clark resigned at Massachusetts College in 1819, which 
then entered on a period of difficulty and uncertainty regarding the 
future. ' Legislation indirectly forced liquidation of much college prop- 
erty. The governor and council, created as a committee of investiga- 
tion by the legislature In 1879. recommended abandonment of state 
assistance. ''This proposition, although strongly advocated by Governor 
Long, was so radical and so subversive of the integrity of the State 
that it gained no favor at the hands of the public, and no effort was made 


by the legislature to accept this report." 6 In 1864 Pennsylvania State 
College retained its land-grant fund with difficulty, and it experienced 
more hardship "in establishing itself firmly and getting adequate 
financial .support,"^ Even Cornell, while the benefits ot its founder's 
plan for favorable disposal of Its scrip were still in abeyance, suffered 
reverses. "Friends of the university kept it from going into bankruptcy 
until the great land sales of 1881-82 made its financial status stable."® 
Struggles occurred over the locations of the new colleges, over their 
method of government, over their secular nature, over their course 
offerings (especially the classical-versus-practical debate), and over 
their relationships to the several state governments, many of which 
were loath to support them. Sometimes a "famous victory"heIped, as 
that of the "aggies" of Massachusetts State over Harvard In a boat race 
in 1871. Sentiment against state assistance to the college had been 
strong, but "This event did much to give the agricultural college stand- 
ing as a real college. That year the legislature (appropriated) #50.000 
for its debts and other expenses. . . 

The Minnesota College of Agriculture grew so slowly that, with only 
one graduate in each of the years 1884 and 1885, a movement was 
fostered by farm organizations and grew swiftly in the legislature to 
separate the agricultural college from the university. The issue was 
close in 1887, but it was settled favorably to union in 1889, when the leg- 
islature accepted a large gift from J. S. Pillsbury, former governor, 
who had prevailed on an earlier legislature to accept the Merrill Act. 

The condition of the gift, the continued union of the college of agriculture 
with the university, was accepted by resolutions of both branches of the 
legislature. This timely measure of avoiding partition seems to have 
been promoted by President Cyrus Northrop. 
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a) Missouri 

More detail on experiences in a few states will lend weight to the 
analysis. In Missouri the university was governed by a board of curators 
which was the focus of conflict as early as the 1840's. The Democratic, 
cabin -dwelling, Methodist. Baptist, or Campbelllte pioneers opposed 
the immigrants from the Kentucky blue-grass region into Columbia, 

Boone County— Presbyterians, Whigs, and slaveholders. John Lathrop, 
first president of the university, identified himself with the latter. 

At first the difficulties of transportation meant that curators were 
concentrated in Boone County and hence were friendly to Lathrop; but 
in 1849 the legislature spread the curators over the state at large, 
thus insuring a Democratic triumph. Lathrop resigned amid mutual 
recriminations . 1 1 

University fortunes then reflected the "irrepressible conflict" and 
its aftermath. Professor Viles called 1862-67 the "Time of Troubles." 
Despite Missouri's early acceptance of the Morrill Act, Columbia was 
not designated as the seat of the qualifying college thereunder until 
1870. 12 The board of curators was reorganized, 12 but the university 
was fortunate in the chairmanship of James S. Rollins (1869-86). 

The Missouri constitution of 1875 pledged the state legislature to aid 
the university. On the other hand. President Read had to contend with 
opposition from a minority of the board and legislative attacks engen- 
dered thereby. When Read left in 1876, he could take pride in achieve- 
ments, but for at least twenty years "politics and partisanship" never 
ceased "to be important handicaps, and at times serious handicaps." 1 '* 

As happened in many states, the college of agriculture became contro- 
versial. In 1874 the state horticultural society "resolved that 'A prompt 
reorganization of the agricultural college is needed.'" In 1875 the state 
board of agriculture, "dissatisfied but eager to help," listened to a 
curator expound the college of agriculture's weaknesses as part of the 
precarious position of the entire university and urge greater support of 
the university as a whole, as part of which agriculture should get its 
due share: "'That is good,' responded a member of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, 'but what are they going to do about hog cholera?' A revealing ques- 
tion." An investigation prpduced a "blistering report" but little else. 16 

The administration of President Samuel Spahr Laws (1676-89) was 
harassed by the agricultural question. In 1882 an issue developed over 
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George C. Swallow, dean of agriculture, who had the support of the board 
of agriculture and the Grange. The board of curators dismissed him; 
but by 1885 President Laws became convinced that his "chief difficulty 
in dealing with the legislature and the people was failure of the college 
of agriculture to develop." So he rechristened the school the "Missouri 
Agricultural College and University" and evolved a system of bookkeeping 
in which all "science and art departments were to be administratively 
'Academic Schools of the College of Agriculture' and frankly financed 
trom agricultural funds." The alumni protested, and students paraded 
with signs: "Agricultural Medical Students," "Agricultural Law Students" 
etc. The board rejected the proposal. Agricultural issues helped pre- 
cipitate an investigation in 1888, whereupon President Laws was forced 
to resign. 17 

ilfchard Henry Jesse's presidency extended from 1891 to 1908. He 
characterized his task as follows; "Then, too, I am always mindful of 
what labor and care fall daily upon the administration of a great Univer- 
sity, especially when it is within the reach of politicians. You see I 
had six years 1 experience of it (in Louisiana) — when I had not only to 
manage the University Itself and foster and develop it, but also to keep 
both eyes constantly on the Legislatures, City Councils, and politicians 
outside of both. Were I to become President of your University. I should 
be obliged, so soon as I possibly could, to visit every decent High School 
in Missouri, from which pupils either did or did not come, and to win 
over their authorities, if possible, to greater or less loyalty. While 
making these Diocesan visits, I should not fall, as it were accidentally, 
to meet personally the chief local politicians, and do what I could to 
impress them with a certain respect for me, my administration, and 
most of all for the University itself. It would be especially Important to 
know personally, so Jar as possible > each and every member of each and 

, • , . nlB 

every legislature. 

President Jesse needed the kind of political sixth sense which he so 
well describes. The agricultural school was still a major problem when 
the new president took power. 19 Then came the great fire of 1892, which 
burned down much of the university's physical plant and destroyed the 
classic argument for the site at Columbia. Meanwhile, another kind of 
fi re — the Farmers' Alliance-Populist movement-had flamed up. A 
special session of the legislature had majorities of dissatisfied farmers 
in both houses. Would a "real farmers' school" ever develop in the shadow 
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of the university? For six weeks "the fate of the University hung in the 
balance." The battle was won for Columbia, only to be renewed when. In 
1895, a Republican-Populist fusion controlled the lower house of the 
legislature and passed a bill to create "three mutually independent 
schools, the University, the College of Agriculture, and the School of 
Mines." But then came William Jennings Bryan, a bracing stimulant for 
unification of the conservatives. Afterward, while there "was plenty of 
'sniping' at Jefferson City in later sessions, . . . never again was there 
the need for determined resistance to the dismemberment of the Univer- 
sity or to its removal." 2 ^ 
y Iowa 

“As in every other public institution there was the ever-present 
danger that having freed itself from sectarian control, the College 
would be dominated by political influence. ““'state administration was 
in its "dark, benighted days." The spoils system, differences over aims 
of the college, and absence of organizational support—all made for 
political difficulties. 22 Much of Iowa State College's history has turned 
on the question: Is it a "School of Technology," or is it a university 
with full recognition of the "liberal and practical education" prescribed 
by the first Morrill Act? Early presidents, particularly Adonijah S, 

Welch, favored "liberal" education; but most of them knew when to trim 
their sails, and their interests did not exclude the "agricultural and 
mechanical arts." The issue figured in the removals of Presidents Welch 
and Seaman A. Knapp, and it flared in the Populist period. 

In 1890 a committee of the Farmers' Alliance visited the college 
at Ames and consulted with the board. Subsequently, the Alliance attacked 
the college through Henry Wallace's Homestead . 23 The drift away from 
the teaching of practical agriculture was criticized; so was the handling 
of experiment station funds under the Hatch Act. Henry Wallace and "Tama 
Jim" Wilson, later Secretary of Agriculture, led the Stock Breeders' 
Association in demanding a "distinctly agricultural and mechanical 
course in which no place will be found for purely academic and scientific 
subjects." 

In 1891 the Alliance, the Dairymen's Association, the Improved Stock 
Breeders, and the butter, cheese, and egg associations indorsed resolu- 
tions presented by a committee ofthe Alliance. Among other things, the 
group demanded and got a new president (Beardshear, the Alliance's 
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candidate), creation of a dairy school, re-establishment of a mil agricul- 
tural curriculum wittia two-year short course, and the appointment of 
Tama Jim" as professor of agriculture. 24 

ISSUe I 5 ° Ver the ° hjecUves 01 Iowa State College reappeared inter- 
mittently. However. Professor Ross, whose wide researches in this 
area lend much weight to his judgments, declared that "factional, 
partisan, and personal divisive and disruptive influences, sufficiently 
pronounced in all conscience, were still not nearly so prominent and 
determining Qn Iowa^as in many other states." 26 
c) Illinois 

John Milton Gregory, lirst president of Illinois Industrial University 
and a Baptist minister, 27 faced the familiar accusation that the university 
was a classical college masquerading in false colors. In 1870 delegates 
of various agricultural societies met in Bloomington "with the avowed 
purpose of arresting further abuses in the disposition of the University 
funds, and of having it removed where they might keep a watchful eye 
over it." Gregory attended the convention and calmly explained the pur- 
pose of the Morrill Act as preventing the exclusion of classical studies. 

The convention then appointed an investigating committee whose report 
"was a complete vindication of the University" —and a subsequent con- 
vention not only adopted the report but "appointed five men to enlist 
support for the institution. The vindication practically ended the harsher 
criticism and greatly strengthened the school. 28 

Yet difficulties remained: "From the point of view of administration 
the college of agriculture had as uneven and dismal a history as from 
that of enrollment and State confidence." In 1885 the word "Industrial" 
was dropped from the university’s title. The Iowa Homestead remarked 
that "the sensibilities of the dude students were now cushioned, and 
that it only remained to substitute for the motto of 'Learning and Labor' 
the words 'Lavendar and Lilly White.'" But the farmers "who had lost 
faith in the University in 1885 were much assisted in regaining it in 
1887, when plans were promptly drawn up to erect a true agricultural 
experiment station with the funds carried by the Hatch Act." For 
several years agricultural societies were to have a dominant role 
(later advisory) in directing the station. 

Financially, agriculture helped the entire university. The legislature 
had been stingy. Indeed, the "turning point In the University finances 
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came less through State than through Federal appropriations"— 

the Hatch and Second Morrill acts of 1887 and 1890. Other states 

had left Illinois behind, but real and continuous recognition began in 

Governor Altgeld's administration. Under President Draper, about 

the turn of the century, the University of Illinois passed from a shrinking 

pretender to State favor to an institution whose power was recognized 

from Chicago to Cairo." Agriculture played a significant role in this. 

The year 1900 ended a decade in which from "the weakest division 
of the University the agricultural departments came to constitute in 

«31 

many ways the strongest. 

Dean George E. Morrow, whose name is perpetuated In the famous 
"Morrow Plots" at Urbana, had resigned. His abilities were ill designed 
to advertise the college or to recruit organized support: "Governor 
Tanner had stated that someone was required 'who can chase members 
of the legislature over a stake and rider fence.'" Dean Eugene Davenport 
qualified. He developed new courses, attracted able associates, initiated 
a building program, and acquired direction of the experiment station. 

A number of agricultural societies were marshaled to help get appropria- 
tions. For 1901-3 the legislature granted $108,000 for agricultural 
research— the first sizable grant in any state. Other and larger appro- 
priations followed. To the president's dismay, the funds for the station 
and the college of agriculture were "set wholly apart from those given 
the rest of the University." Each farming interest which had helped gain 
the grants shared in an advisory committee to the station: "Thus the 
Livestock Breeders' Association was to appoint a committee to offer 
advice upon experiments affecting the feeding and marketing of cattle; 
ihe Corn Growers* Association, the Corn Breeders' Association, and the 
Grain Dealers' Association were to assist the station in devising experi- 
ments upon the best methods of producing corn; the State Farmers' 

Institute was to appoint a conference committee upon the analysis of 
the soils of the State and their maintenance; the State Horticultural 
Society upon experiments for the improvement of orchard treatment; 
the Illinois Dairymen's Association upon the investigation and improvement 
of dairy conditions; and the Illinois Beet Sugar Growers' Association 
upon the investigation of the best methods of beet sugar culture."^ How 
well this illustrates the skilful use of political support! Other groups 
(engineers, for example) imitated the farmers. Yet the agricultural 
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college grew so rapidly after 1900 that the president admitted "to 
tacit reference to it, that 'the University of Illinois is a one-sided 
institution.'" But Dean Davenport explained the sturdiness of the 
growth In that Illinois farmers had determined to make the college of 
agriculture a leading institution-'' s pecial funds were appropriated for 
each special purpose, and back of each was an organized group of 
agriculturalists interested in that field; ... the college was organized 
with few departments, each with its own funds and a large measure of 
administrative independence." There had been a "substantial service 
to State agriculture. ',' Moreover, the group support in agriculture was 
helpful to the entire uni versify. ^ 

d) Kansas 

Since the Populist movement foreshadowed the rural discontent 
in the 1920's and after, experience in Kansas is extremely interesting 
In 1892 Populists and Democrats combined to elect a Populist governor 
and a favorable senate, but they lost the house to Republicans. Since 
regents of Kansas State College were appointed by the governor, with 
senate confirmation, some anxiety was felt in college circles about the 
views of new board members named by Governor Lewelling. But "rather 
conservative, counsel prevailed/* and no one lost his position. The main 
effect of Populism was to increase the college work in economics, in 
which, by action of the board, thirteen weekly lectures were required. 

A full and dispassionate treatment was directed; the lectures, non- 
partisan, "shall not ignore nor unfairly treat the positions taken by 
what is commonly known as the new school of political economists. ■ . . 

The principles maintained by the advocates of land nationalization, 
public control of public utilities, and the reform of the financial or 
monetary systems shall be fairly stated and candidly examined, with a 
view of leading the students to grasp the principles involved in the 
science of production and distribution without bias or prejudice." The 
board, in 1894, brought in Thomas E. Will from Boston as professor of 
political economy. 

to 1897 afusion-domina ted board (Populist and Democrat) demanded 
the resignations or the entire faculty. Will was made president; but the 
partisan lines were clearly drawn, and nearly every appraisal ol college 
actions in this period was politically motivated. Nevertheless. J. T. 
Willard thought that, so far as selection of the faculty proper was con- 
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cerned, "there is no basis lor a charge that party politics had any 

important inlluence President Will ... and the Board o! Regents 

doubtless also, intended that In the members who taught history, sociolo- 
gy, and economics, the point of view that the majority of them held 
should be sympathetically presented, but other aspects were not excluded. 
The men chosen , . . were scholarly, and while favoring extension of 
governmental social control, were not radical in their beliefs. Extreme 

views on the money question were not held, and that most typical feature 
i , . 3 6 

of populism received little or no advocacy. 

Later the board legislated widely and minutely for the college and 
issued a ’'Statement Relative to the Recent Reorganization of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College," all without a quorum. Willard characterized 
the statement as "a plausible, skilfully expressed, closely knit presenta- 
tion of truth, half-truth, and error in respect to the past, which can be 
analyzed only by one having comprehensive knowledge of the antecedent 
facts and circumstances." 37 An effort was made in the days of waning 
Populist control to re-enact the "midnight judges" episode by means of 
contracts between the board. President Will, and the others— 
contracts intended to maintain the faculty, at current salary and in 
current positions, until 1901. But a Republican, W. E. Stanley, was now 
governor, and he acquiesced to a petition for an investigation of the 
board of regents under a law of 1889. Subsequently, removals were made 
which brought the board under Republican control. "In view of the charges 
of overloading the curriculum with economics, and the faculty with 
teachers of economics and sociology," the board now appointed a faculty 
committee on revision of the course offerings and requirements. There 
was no general faculty review of the committee’s findings, which were 
in the form of a majority and minority report. The latter (in which 
Willard participated) was, on the whole, accepted: "This reduced the 
required work in history and political science from nine terms to five, 
but the opportunity for choice in electives was increased." 

The board also canceled the invitation previously issued to William 
Jennings Bryan for the annual commencement address, an action "quite 
generally condemned as bad taste, bad tact, and bad business for Man- 
hattan." Next followed the "severance of relations" with President Will 
and four colleagues, including Professor Ward. The action "illustrates the 
fact that those who support an educational institution will not accord to 
a college professor freedom to teach that which tends seriously to contro- 
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vert their „„ views. He is on shaky grounds who even discusses as 
impartially as possible a subject on which there are serious differences 


2> Politics Continues 

This section might be headed "politics after establishment," on 
the grounds that land-grant institutions generally had matured quite well, 
say. by 1915. Thus the University of Wisconsin developed the "Wiscon- 
sin Idea” of an institution in service to the state: 40 "By 1910, . . , thirty- 
five professors . . . were giving part time to some branch of the state 
service." This work paid dividends in legislative appropriations, e.g., 
in 1911. Then came the conservative reaction of 1914 and what Pyre 
called the "notorious Allen 'survey.'" But the university weathered the 
storm. G. H. Mead remarked: "It is in the study of such incidents that 
we realize the growth that is going on underneath the surface of society. 
The University has become a part of the people of the state." Favorable 
conditions, attending its remarkable expansion, "have merely given it 
the opportunity of developing. And the unfavorable political conditions 
of the last year could not materially affect this life and growth." 4 * 

Not all institutions were thus "established," however— as Allan 
Nevins noted in describing the fortunate situation that had developed 
in Illinois: "no one at the University or in the State is apprehensive 
lest political currents unduly affect the institution. The State has moved 
beyond the stage at which, as in Oklahoma, the Trustees could wantonly 
turn on the President and the best faculty men to replace them with 
arbitrary appointments; or, as in Florida, political pressure and desire 
for size could drive out an excellent President against the wishes of 
Trustees and faculty, or as in Kentucky, a President of fine training 
and intellectual grasp could be replaced by a petty politician." Nevins 
declared that the natural function of the university is leadership, "and 
it cannot too thoroughly fulfill it." Nevertheless, state universities may 
go headlong into activities which endowed institutions develop more 
cautiously, as Illinois "rushed precipitately into the establishment of 
a school of commerce." In view of the controversy over the school of 
commerce of the University of Illinois in 1950-51. these remarks acquire 
added interest. A major issue was joined within the school of commerce 
itself, in part over the relative merits of different schools of economic ^ 
thought; but the struggle also involved certain groups in Illinois politics. 
Precisely the same kind of phenomenon occurs in conflicts over the role 
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of colleges of agriculture, where the issue is frequently Joined within 
the walls as well as among outside groups. 

Furthermore, Illinois experience illuminates the great significance 
of governing boards In academic controversies. Nevins recorded that 
the relationships between the board of trustees and the presidency in 
Illinois had been "altered throughout its history." In early decades a 
hoard of unwieldy size fell under the influence of the regent (as the 
president was then called). In 1887 the board was made elective, where- 
upon the tables were reversed and the board became unduly influential, 
until President Draper obtained in 1898 a definition of the board's 
function: "to obtain the needed revenues for the University, ... to de- 
termine the way in which the funds should be applied; ... to map out 
University policy but to leave the execution of that policy to its execu- 
tive agents." President James continued Draper's policies. A notable 
tendency emerged for the board "to accept the expert judgment of the 
President. . . even when it is opposed within the University." Though 
trustees were nominated by state party conventions, alumni played a 
quietly effective role In their selection: "Politics have played virtually 
no part in the proceedings of the Board; on the other hand, sectional 
affiliations and various economic interests have sometimes played a 
disagreeable part. . . , The members have usually been very fit, and 
though nominations may be careless, none is ever wilfully bad. . . . 

The asylums and charitable interests have sometimes been the foot- 
ball of partisan interests; the normal schools, very seldom; and the 
State University, never. * 

In the light of events m 1953 these remarks are ironical. Late in 
July the board of trustees suddenly voted "no confidence" in George D. 
Stoddard, who immediately resigned as president of the University of 
Illinois. Harold (Red) Grange, former football star and one of the regents, 
made the motion. According to the Chicago Daily News , he had gone "on 
the board with the backing of downstate politicians to get Stoddard." The 
Chicago Sun-Times declared: "The Statehouse politicians have been after 
George P. Stoddard's scalp almost from the very day he took over as 
President of the University . . . in . . . 1946. After seven years of stalk- 
ing, ... the men who want to use the state's university of higher learn- 
ing for political advantage got him." President Stoddard reported that 
twenty-one department heads at the university had protested the board's 
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action. The late H. P. Rusk, * e a n emeritus of the co]lege of agricalt{jre> 
commented: There is no question in my mind that politics was involved.*' 4 
In Kansas the board of regents was replaced by a state board of 
administration in 1923, supervision of which was extended in 191? to 


some twenty institutions (educational, penal, and charitable). The board 
was appointed by the governor and was subject to his removal, a circum- 
stance (in Willard's opinion) making "grossly partisan action possible.*' 
In 1925, a nonpartisan board was provided with supervision over five 


Kansas educational institutions; it was freed from summary removal by 
the governor and from senatorial confirmation. Willard's enthusiasm for 
this arrangement, "the best we have ever had," was dampened by a law 
of 1939 requiring senatorial confirmation and thus reintroducing "all 
the disadvantages previously described, in respect to uncertainty of 
tenure." 46 


The first board of Iowa State College had thirteen members, two 
ex officio and eleven named from the judicial districts by the legislature 
for four-year terms. According to Ross: "Selections too often were made 
for political expediency, especially with the appearance of pressure 
groups in the farmers' movements." In 1873, following a legislative in- 
vestigation, the board was reduced to five members, still named by the 
legislature. But "open and well-nigh scandalous factional divisions and 
political bargaining" developed, eventuating "in the abrupt change of ad- 
ministration in 1883.” So the board was reconstituted in 1884; and, in 
1909, a board of education was created to supervise the university, the 
teachers college, and Iowa State College. The governor chose the nine- 
member board, of whom three might be alumni of the institutions named. 
In turn, the board chose a three-member, full-time, salaried finance 
committee. In 1912 the board directed certain reforms to end "duplica- 
tion" among the institutions, all three of which fought back. Both candi- 
dates for governor repudiated the board's order, and it was withdrawn 
in 1913, pursuant to a request by a Joint session of the legislature. In 
his final report President R. A. Pearson of Iowa State College (I9I2-Z5) 
praised the "devotion and sacrifice of the Board." But he dene Meed «» 
finance committee, which (he thought) might well become the real 
president, replacing the "nominal" chief eaeeutive of Iowa State College . 
Professor Koss wrote: "From their side the Board no doubt found ft 
difficult to view the retiring executive, or either of his fellow esecutlves. 
in the role of a 'nominal president.' Their records, verified by their 
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personal experience, made abundantly evident that he had sought tire- 
lessly ... to be every inch a president. The Board had had occasion to 
feel, too, that apart from the matters with which Qhe finance]] committee 
was concerned the President had not always acted in accord with their 
policies and declared desires. While, as the 1915 survey had emphasized, 
there were grave difficulties Involved In the financial administration, 
the differences of issues here presented extended to questions of funda - 
mental policies and jurisdictions quite beyond these concerns. " 

In view of such experiences, the Survey of 1930 thoughtfully examined 
the composition, organization, manner of selection, and role of governing 
boards. 4 *** Forty-five land-grant institutions reported a total of 644 
board members. Five of them had boards of from 31 to SO members: 
•'These boards are unwieldy." Poor attendance at meetings meant that 
a handful of interested members conducted the affairs of the entire 
board. Twelve institutions had boards of from 10 to 15 members; twenty, 
of from 5 to 10 members, "a far more advantageous number," 4 ® Of the 
total of 644, some 37 per cent were former students in 1928— evidence of 
the influence of alumni groups. 50 

Governors enjoyed Important roles in selecting board members in 
thirty-six states; in three states, members were popularly elected; in 
four states, the legislature chose all or part of the board. Agricultural 
societies played a formal role in board selection in only two states. 5 * 

The Survey applauded the terms of five years or more in thirty-one 
institutions as assuring "the elimination of political and partisan in- 
fluence to a considerable degree." But it did not acknowledge the com- 
plaint of R. M. Hughes that "there are too many old men." 52 The 
Survey' s position accords with that of Hughes on the importance of 
carefully delineating the role of governing boards, however; but the 
Hughes statement has more precision: "One of the first things that should 
be impressed on a new trustee is that he is a trustee and not an execu- 
tive. The operation of the institution, and the selection of the staff is 
the function of the president and faculty. ... If the president fails to 
direct the institution in an effective and satisfactory manner, by all 
means replace him as soon as possible. But do not assume any personal 
part in the immediate direction of the college." 53 

The Survey combines praise of governing boards with implied criti- 
cism. For land-grant institutions as a whole, "a great majority of the 
presidents have held their positions for periods less than 10 years. Re- 
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sponsibility for this situation may be due to the fact that the institutions 
are public, but frequent changes in the chief executive officer tend to 
retard the orderly and progressive advancement of the institutions. 

The office of president of a State higher educational institution should 
not be a political position and should not be subject to the uncertainties 
of elective public service." 

As public institutions, the land-grant colleges are subject to formal 
political control from sources other than their governing boards. In 1930 
governors were members or presidents of college boards In a score of 
states, appointed all board members in nineteen states, appointed all 
members with senatorial approval in twelve states, and appointed some 
of the members In five states. Governors also had other means of con- 
trol, especiallythrough the executive budget procedures which were 
introduced in the movement, beginning about 1910, to reorganize state 
governments. Some thirty-five land-gran, institutions were subject to 
the jurisdiction of the state budge, system! control ‘ 

what, however, in that thirty-one of the thirty-five had the prWlege 0 >j( 
appearing both before the budge, agency and the legis alive 
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and universities in intrastate politics will be reserved until the conclusion 
of chapter ix. Foregoing pages show, however, that these institutions have 
been often, deeply, and intricately involved in politics since the beginning. 
Political storms that have beaten around these schools have frequently 
been brewed by farm spokesmen and fed by rural discontent. 



VIII / The Recent Impact of Intrastate Politics 
upon Colleges of Agriculture 

What kind of intrastate political pressures confront colleges of 
agriculture? How strong are these pressures? Who exercises them? 
How? And with what effect? What, if anything, can or should be done 
about them? These difficult questions demand careful, continuous re- 
search into the political facts, state by state. No one can substitute 
for responsible college officials and other state leaders in these tasks. 
Rather (and ambitiously enough!), this chapter seeks generally to 
illuminate the situation in which agricultural research and Extension 
operate. 

Colleges of agriculture are subjected to influences which are con- 
temporary, pervasive, exacting, and often proximate. The issues to be 
described are not remembered and then dismissed in charitable nostalgia; 
many of them are still smoldering. They are not the monopoly of any 
geographical section. They are reflected in the vigorous demands of 
robust group leaders who contribute mightily to the vitality of politics. 

And they are immediate, close at hand; sometimes they operate from 
offices "just downtown" or even on the campus itself. A regent declared: 
"The board is prepared to defend the president and the university from 
the winds that blow. But none of the winds come from Washington. They 
come from the state house, organized pressure groups, and other local 
sources." 

The task of describing and appraising political pressures is formi- 
dable. The process of politics has been called a "seamless web," stretch- 
ing from the citizen in his primary groups to the presidents, judges, and 
legislators in their offices. A given example of pressure upon an 
agricultural college dean may express the demands of a very small 
group or, perhaps, of only one person. At the other extreme, pressures 
and counterpressures may include formal organizations (like the Farm 
Bureau), members of the governing board, legislators, editors, heads 
and members of the colleges' own departments, and larger groups 
(usually unorganized and inarticulate) in the general public. This rami- 
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tying, interlocking, continuous human flow and Interchange is reproduced 
more or less faithfully in , h e observer's mind; but how to record it 
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down a policy proscribing serf, political activity in 1947; in 1949 Auburn's 
President Ralph B. Draughon issued a strong statement to all personnel- 4 
Political activity in the form of support of the candidacy of any 
individual, or ot any partisan issue, by the Alabama Polytechnic institute 
or by any of its divisions, schools, or departments is contrary to the 
express prohibition of such activity by the Board of Trustees in Resolu- 
tion adopted on November 21, 1947. and duly recorded in the minutes of the 
Board. 


"Further, such political activity by the institution, or any division, 
school, or department thereof, is deemed harmful to the best Interests 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute and harmful to the general education- 
al development of the state. 

"Bach employee of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute is hereby 
specifically exempted from any obligation or compulsion to support any 
candidate or cause when the support of such candidate or cause may be 
urged or suggested by any other employee of the institution, or division. 
school, or department thereof." 

In another southern state the Democratic party has long been divided 
into two nearly equal factions. The land-grant college had a governing 
board which reflected the split in the party. For years the president of 
the college was supported by a majority of one on the board; when the 
balance tipped against him, he was summarily discharged. In a third 
southern state the land-grant college president was said to have two 
teams, one to support each of the leading rivals in the Democratic 
gubernatorial primary. The team supporting the winner would then figure 
in political negotiations during his term, while the losing team retired 
into relative obscurity. Jn three other southern states factional politics 
has sometimes borne down heavily on land-grant institutions. 

Outside the South, some predominantly Republican states have occa- 
sionally produced factional politics that have caused college officials to 
walk gingerly. In one. a successful factional leader instituted a sweeping 
purge of the land-grant college in the 1930* S ; he was frustrated to a 
degree by the refusal of the USDA to approve some of his appointments 
(again, federal grants -in -aid may reinforce educational freedom from 
political control). In a neighboring state a recent fight between the presi- 
dent and ranking personnel in the college of agriculture eventually cost 
the president his position; reportedly, the struggle was rooted in factional 
partisan politics. Wherever partisan politics unsettles land-grant lnstttu- 
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turns, divisions of the university are strongly motivated to improve their 
own security by interlocking with their clientele groups. Colleges of 
agriculture and departments or dlvisons within them are especially 
prone to develop their own alliances, largely because of their excel- 
lent opportunities to do so. 

The introduction of "constitutional boards" has probably helped to 
free a number of land-grant institutions from factional partisan attacks. 
Such boards are removed from raids by incoming governors. In Missis- 
sippi, for example, a constitutional amendment provided for a board 
of sixteen members (later reduced to thirteen) appointed by the gover- 
nor; but the terms are staggered, and each governor can fill only those 
positions which become vacant during his incumbency. 5 In consequence 
of the creation of such constitutional boards, factional partisan influence 
upon certain institutions is said to have vanished. "Our present situa- 
tion is so happy that 1 am afraid to pinch myself," said one ranking 
college official. On the other hand, an equally well-situated observer was 
less sanguine: "To be sure, the governor's direct partisan control has 

been legally eliminated. But notice that when Governor was elected, 

the chairman of the board and enough other members resigned so that 
the governor could appoint a controlling majority. Furthermore, removal 
of the governor from direct control may stimulate him to give prefer- 
ence in the budget to other than the state Institutions of higher education. 
In short, there are different ways to skin a cat." The "constitutional 
board" seems to have improved these situations; but even this institution- 
al arrangement does not obviate the need for statesmen in high positions. 
In states where two fairly equal parties confront each other, what 
is the effect of partisan politics upon land-grant institutions and agricul- 
tural colleges? The major problem, involvement in partisan politics 
through administration of agricultural adjustment programs, has already 
been interpreted as productive of profound, if indirect, effects upon 
agricultural research and Extension. 6 Speaking generally, political rival- 
ry between state Democratic and Republican parties does not appear to 
have posed a serious threat to land-grant institutions; indeed, one is 
tempted to conclude that the parties have effectively policed each other 
on this matter. But there are some foreboding signs. In appraising the 
state of the party battle in December. 1953. Walter Lippmann wrote: 

"Men do not, men cannot, and men will not collaborate when the political 
contest of the parties is envenomed to the point where it becomes a war 
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of political extermination." 17 If the line between the parties becomes an 
armed frontier, no public institution can escape the brutal effects. At 
the profountfest level of its meaning, the dismissal of President Stoddard 
of the University of Illinois was interpreted as a victory for the ultra- 
conservative, isolationist, and irreconcilable wing of the Republican party 
in Illinois. If this interpretation is correct, its seriousness should he 
obvious. 

2- Influence of the Statehouse and the Boardroom 

Governors can play havoc with educational institutions, or they can 
add strength and clarity of purpose to them. The raids by Bilbo in 
Mississippi and by Eugene Talmadge in Georgia are well known. It Is 
important to recognize that subsequent governors in both states led the 
effort to establish higher education in greatly increased independence. 
Sometimes governors will attempt to use university or college positions 
{usually not academic ones) for patronage purposes. Even the presidency 
of a state college may become merely a means to pay political debts. 

Rarely, a governor may try to dictate the choice of a dean of the college 
of agriculture. Recently a governor and a land-grant institution's 
president reportedly came to the verge of fisticuffs over this issue. 

But, again, governors may strongly support their educational institutions 
and may help press them into more vigorous roles, as Governor Greg 
Cherry did in the development of an agricultural program for North 
g 

Carolina. 

Governmental budgets are always significant manifestations of 
political influences, representing the decisions of how much the govern- 
mental unit will spend and how it will be divided in the next fiscal period. 

In one state the governor, an extraordinarily powerful political figure, 
strongly preferred welfare, highway, public parks, and other programs over 
education. Therefore, educational institutions generally organized drives 
to increase state appropriations. A ranking agricultural college official 
described the systematic process of recruiting support from all groups 
interested in phases of the college's program. Leaders were made 
intimately acquainted with the college's contributions and needs in order 
to be able to document their demands to the legislature. Charts were 
prepared to show that educational employees' salaries ranked well below 
those of other states, with roughly comparable economic resources. 
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including similar per capita incomes. Finally, an executive committee 
or the agricultural college's clientele groups succosstully pressed Iho 
financial program on the legislature. 

In another state the governor recently won some national acclaim 
by embarking on an economy program. The legislature, however, granted 
state institutions of higher education budget increases, partly designed 
to offset the inflation in living costs, partly to bring up salaries which 
are widely reported to be "desperately low" in comparison to salaries 
in states with similar per capita incomes. The governor proposed to 
veto the budget bill and to call a special session to provide the educational 
needs. 

The institutions were left without funds after July 1, but the governor 
presumed that they needed no money until school opened in late Septem- 
ber 1 Eventually permitting the budget to pass without his signature, he 
immediately issued a "request" (really an order) that a certain sum 
should be saved out of the appropriation. For the agricultural experiment 
station this meant a cut in the appropriated funds of nearly 23 per cent. 

A third state has a "governor’s budget," which reflects both the 
influence that a succession of able governors has established In the 
legislative process and the effectiveness of a well-organized, ably 
staffed state budget director's office. An informed university staff mem- 
ber traced the budgeting process, necessarily complicated by the number 
of claimant groups whose requests had to be reconciled at various stages. 
Asked whether the land-grant institution ever attempted to appeal from 
the governor’s budget to the legislature, he said, "No; it would hardly 
be worth while." But it developed that the college of agriculture had a 
special spokesman in the form of a sort of holding company of the 
state's farm organizations. This medium has been rather freely used, 
it is reported, to bypass the governor's budget and appeal directly 
to the legislature, 

Vfhat political influence do state legislatures exercise upon public 
education as manifested by agricultural colleges? 10 Frequently, the term 
legislature refers to a handful of the legislature's controlling officers 
or to a committee or even to a strategically located individual. President 
Jesse of the University of Missouri (it will be recalled) acknowledged 
the necessity of nursing the legislature. 11 Sometimes presidents can be 
too attentive; 

"Furious delegates shouted the president of the University of Mary- 
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land off the House floor earl, today. !hen swiftly killed his lart-ratoute 
move for more building funds. 

"Bitter resentment over the eleventh-hour lobbying tactics of Dr. 

H. C. Byrd welled up into an angry chorus of 'Get out I Get out {' that 
forced the official to scamper from the chamber." 12 

On the other hand, college presidents may cultivate such excellent 
relationships with legislatures over the years that friction becomes 
unknown; but the era of good feeling may have been won at the expense 
of the president's failure to fight for funds for an expanding institution. 13 

One of the most prevalent problems of colleges of agriculture is the 
legislative earmarking of appropriations. Michigan State College, whose 
governing board receives lump-sum appropriations over which it exer- 
cises full discretion, is regarded wistfully by many of its sister-institu- 
tions. When earmarking is formally eliminated, it may reappear in the 
form of "gentlemen's agreements" about the detailed expenditure of 
funds. 14 Formal earmarking may be illustrated In a state where the 
legislature has minutely itemized its grants, provided that they shall be 
divided into quarterly instalments (the unexpended part of which returns 
to the treasury instead of continuing to be available), and has created a 
special board to approve all expenditures in excess of $1,000 and all 
transfers among quarters and items. One year a vital piece of machinery 
in the agricultural experiment station broke down. Since there was no 
lump sum to draw upon to replace it, college officials had to spend a 
great deal of time piecing together a sufficient number of small trans- 
fers from various items to make up the money and then get the special 
board to approve them all. Ex officio members of this special board, 
including the chairmen of the finance committees in each house of the 
legislature, find in it a valuable dividend of extra political power. In 
another state occurs an example of the tortuous administrative -political 
processes that sometimes inhibit officials in land-grant institutions. 

Thus a state experiment station director declared that he had virtually 
no discretionary authority. On even the most minor personnel appoint- 
ments. he had to clear through the director of nonacademic personnel 
for the university, the university personnel board, the president, and 
the board of control. To go through these channels and back required 
six weeks. By the time the appointment had been cleared, the prospec- 
tive employee often had another job. Similar red tape was involved on 
any purchase over $100. Research funds were actually (though not 
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theoretically) earmarked. In addition, quarterly budgeting was required; 
the station director was torced to itemize on a quarterly basis. He was 
handicapped in dealing with the USDA respecting federal grants for 
research which have to be matched at a precise time if annoying techni- 
cal difficulties are to be avoided. The upshot was that the director was 
immersed in details and frustrated in his efforts to review his program 
generally. Furthermore, he was held responsible for prompt action 
(that "energy" which Hamilton found the most important characteristic 
of the executive in the Federalist . No. 70) in the event of an outbreak 
of plant or animal disease; yet he was so hemmed in that he had no free 
funds to meet such emergencies. 

These last remarks fairly point up the significance of strategic 
individuals, and especially state legislators, in the political situation 
affecting the college. In political science, one stresses "the presidency, 
"the governorship," "the legislative process," or "the judicial function"; 
but one’s interviews on political matters are substantially devoted to 
individuals and their personalities. A college president deplored his 
personal relationships with the legislature: he wanted them to think of 
his budget as a financial reflection of the college's institutional function; 
but they persisted in asking him, "How much do you need? "-and saying, 
"We will give you this much." Many legislatures, of course, have been 
generous to state institutions of higher education. A rather typical 
attitude was expressed by a conservative, "self-made" lawyer and 
veteran chairman of the Ways and Means Committee: "When I was in 

the House, we built the university and supported President — t 

who staffed it; and the young people in this state now have opportunities 
that I didn't have." 

On the other hand, the restrictive influence of individual legislators 
can be very great. In one state the chairman of a legislative finance 
committee threatened to cut the entire agricultural college budget unless 
certain research was dropped; the research was postponed and was 
later begun again in a modified form. In a second state the chairman 
of a similar committee brought pressure upon the Extension Service to 
hire bis nephew, who was unqualified for the position in question; the 
director refused. In a third state a member of the college board of regents 
occupied a strategic legislative post respecting appropriations and used 
it to harass the experiment station respecting its research, which, he 
thought, adversely affected his interests. In a fourth state the chairman- 
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ship of the legislative subcommittee dealing with appropriations for 
education was filled by an enemy of the farm organisation with which 
the college of agriculture was closely identified-the circumspection 
with which college officials moved during the session may easily be 
imagined 1 In a fifth state a college administratorremarked: "One 
influential man can get hold of a powerful state legislator and literally 
scare hell out of the president." 

Like legislatures, governing boards (regents, trustees, state boards 
of education) vary significantly from state to state and from time to time 
in the same state in the degree of influence they exercise upon the land* 
grant institutions and the agricultural colleges. Through their common 
oversight of the budget and personnel actions, most boards have poten- 
tial control of decisions vital to the freedom of the institutions— the 
selection, retention, and dismissal of institutional presidents and the 
effective scrutiny of the presidents' executive functions. As R. M. Hughes 
has stressed, the president-board relationship is crucial . 15 Sometimes 
presidents reportedly dominate boards, even to the extent of controlling 
their membership (through suggesting nominations). On the other hand, 
presidents have occasionally failed so utterly to fulfil their executive 
roles that boards have had to administer the institutions in detail. When 
a president acts his part, however, the governing board may be developed 
into an effective shield behind which the institution can fully realize its 
heavy responsibilities. The word may is underlined advisedly; some 
boards have listless members; others are precariously divided between 
two irreconcilable political factions, so that the best that can be hoped 
is that they will neutralize each other; and, finally, one or two members 
who are intellectually incapable of understanding the role of modern 
state universities can corrupt the function of the board. 

Incidents of pressure from an individual board member upon agricul- 
tural research or Extension occur less frequently than pressure from 
legislators but are not entirely absent: "What worries me about the intro- 
auction of an agricultural Extension program in public pollcyis not the 
legislature but (he reaction of an extremely conservative member of our 
board," said a college official. Most reports are thal boards 
virtually always accept the president’s personnel recommendations. 

One board of a famous land-grant inslitution, however, has inquired Into 
two prospective appointments and forced the cancellation of one of them 
because the candidate was "too New Dealish," it is reported. On the other 
hand, a recent attack upon a professor of agricultural economies at ihe 
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University of Nebraska was strongly rebuffed: the administration stood 
staunchly behind the professor, and the board not only dismissed the 
charges but indorsed a ringing declaration of principle on the subject 
of academic freedom. 

3, Group Political Pressures upon Agricultural Colleges 

Many kinds of groups figure in politics. Here the focus is essentially 
upon formal, organized groups like the state Farm Bureaus, Granges, 
or Farmers Unions; associations like the Wisconsin Council of Agricul- 
ture or the Grange-League-Federation; commodity organizations Uke 
the Dairymen's League, the Land -O- Lakes Cooperative, the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, the Sugar Cane League, state livestock 
associations, and a host of others; and organizations stimulated by a 
common interest in conservation, credit, rural electrification, or farm 
labor. Business groups are included — fertilizer, feed, seed, and petro- 
leum companies; cattle dealers and dairy handlers; and proprietary 
interests which may feel threatened by farm co-operatives to which 
agricultural colleges may be giving aid and comfort. One must avoid 
overly superficial analyses, of course. The fact that a group's spokes- 
man attempts to influence a college official does not necessarily 
mean that the members of his organization support him in this par- 
ticular action; on the other hand, he may speak for allied interests 
outside his own organization. Most of the time it is probably true that 
only a handful of insiders will be aware of efforts to bring pressure upon 
agricultural research or Extension. But whenever there is pressure on 
a public institution like the college of agriculture, a public explosion may 
occur. Other organizations may declare themselves in, and large groups 
of commonly unorganized people may become activated politically.^ 

The protean forms of group political action should be kept in mind to 
place the ensuing discussion in perspective. 

The writer knows of no college of agriculture in which some profes- 
sor has not been subjected to pressure— attempts to get him fired, to 
silence him on an issue, to force retraction of a publication, to require 
that a controversial manuscript be reviewed by representatives of an 
affected interest, or simply to protest enough so that he will think twice 
before he repeats the "offense.” Occasionally, a college official has 
maintained that such things are unknown to his institution; unfailingly, 
his statement has been challenged with illustrations by another informed 
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Person. A college dean said (in effect). "Anyone In a position like mine 
who tells you that he does not have io deal seriously and ofien wiih group 
political influence is either very new and inexperienced or is dissembling." 

The ubiquity, persistence, and volume of these pressures will be 
illustrated, beginning with certain commodities. Information was obtained 
in interviews which were held with the understanding that no one would 
be quoted in writing or identified without specific permission. 18 Hence 
commodities will not be named, even at the cost of a certain air of 
unreality in the account. The list does not include tobacco (see chap. vi). 
margarine (chap, x), or fluid milk. Nine different states have provided 
illustrations of agricultural college involvement in the politics of proc- 
essing, distributing, and pricing milk or in the tangential politics of 
dairy opposition to state laws requiring the enrichment of flour; but no 
way has been discovered to use these examples without risking disclosure 
of the source. 

Commodity A is highly favored by federal legislation. Its spokesmen 
have figured in the followingsituation^according to the writer’s informa- 
tion. In one state the group concerned approved the experiment station 
bulletins before publication. Some individual researchers who had depart- 
ed from this procedure lost their jobs. In a second state a similar group 
forced a change in an experiment station bulletin touching the commodity. 

In two other states relevant organized groups vigorously protested college 
research purporting to show that competing commodities had comparative 
advantages under current conditions. In one of these an agricultural 
economics department which had proudly declared that it would hold to 
its course, come what may. was forced to backwater. 

In one state, informants said, representatives of commodity B 
secured the discharge of two ranking officials of the college and held up 
the contract ol a third for some time, ta a second state the same com- 
modity group was said to dominate the college of agriculture. When the 
writer asked for evidence, the reply was: "Look at the background, 
training, and careers of every member of the central administration, 
and judge for yourself!" In two other states, representatives of the 
same group were criticized for the pressure they put on the college 
budget.- "It has simply meant that other, relatively more important things 
in the light ol the patterns and trends oi farming in this state have had 
to be neglected." In another state. like forces prevented a college 
inquiry into the operaiions and effeels of public agricultural programs. 
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In still another state a researcher declared: "1 know their power; I do 
nothing to antagonize them," 

Producers of commodity C have been well-known advocates of high 
price supports. In an earlier frame of mind they wanted guaranties of 
cost of production. College economists were bitterly attacked for making 
analyses showing the impracticability of such guaranties. National price 
policy for this crop is made in the light of Its main production in high- 
risk areas. In another area of low-risk production, however, concentra- 
tion on this commodity is thought to impede an economically desirable 
agricultural adjustment. But no research or Extension work has been 
done on the problem; the colleges are reluctant to move in the face of 
the anticipated bitter reaction from the organized interest concerned. 

Many more commodities are the centers of organized interests 
which generate political pressure upon agricultural research or Exten- 
sion from time to time; but other areas of influence need mentioning. 
Farm co-operatives have long been favored by federal and state laws 
and assisted by agricultural colleges. A number of state farm bureaus, 
to whose rise and rapid growth agricultural colleges have notably con- 
tributed, have undertaken to establish farm co-operatives. Unlike other 
general farm organizations, the Farm Bureau begins a venture with one 
hand and stretches out the other for help from the agricultural college. 
When the colleges sought to respond, however, with assistance to farm 
co-operatives created with Farm Bureau sponsorship or otherwise, 
they frequently incurred the wrath of proprietary businesses. The latter 
protested sufficiently that Extension Services were officially directed 
to abstain from assisting established farm co-operatives. If the colleges 
followed the directive too literally, however, they were sometimes 
attacked for refusing aid to co-operatives I Knowing the unhappy histori- 
cal position of many colleges as brokers between these conflicting in- 
terests, the writer had still supposed that the growing conservatism of 
numerous farm co-operative leaders had laid this problem to rest. Inter- 
views in eight states in 1950-51 showed that it is still alive. One Exten- 
sion director reported his shocking experience in a businessmen's 
meeting of being accused of aiding and comforting Communists — it 
finally developed that the complainant had in mind a purchasing and 
marketing co-operative. 

Farm labor problems, especially those concerning migratory labor, 
are apparently too hot politically for agricultural colleges to handle. 
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One college official declared that his institution did not feel like risking 
conflict with the powerful groups involved. In another state a researcher 
was discharged, reportedly for participating tn a minor way in a study 
of migratory labor. In a number of states farm tenure has been a danger- 
ous subject for college study or Extension work. In the case of one state 
the writer was told flatly that inquiry Into farm tenure or even tnto the 
size of farms was impossible. In recent years a courageous and imagina- 
tive Extension program to improve tenurial relationships has been con- 
ducted in one state; even though it has been considerably facilitated 
by the improved alternatives for tenants and sharecroppers and the 
desire in some sections to hold good tenants, the program is still a 
ticklish one. Some colleges of agriculture in areas for which valley 
authorities, modeled on the TVA.have been suggested have found the 
air charged with as much electricity as the dams will ever produce. In 
several states the firm determination was expressed to refrain from any 
Extension activity which might conceivably cause identification with the 
"valley authority crowd." 22 

Finally, consider taxation. As proof that experiment stations can 
examine controversial issues freely, a college official cited bulletins 
published in the early 1930's which reported research into the nature 
and incidence of taxes in his state. Many states published bulletins on 
these matters during the depression. At the time, the farmer constitu- 
ency of the agricultural colleges was suffering keenly from inflexible 
real property taxes; far from being risky, such studies presumably 
were very popular. But the story is different concerning state sales 
taxes. In two widely separated states the writer was told of efforts by 
proponents of state sales taxes to recruit college support in the form of 
favorable economic analyses. Both overtures were rebuffed-but in ways 
which cannot be described without risk of disclosing the source. 

So much for the kind of issues that become the subject of state and 
local political influence upon agricultural research and Extension. As has 
already been suggested, these intrastate political pressures may stem 
from business interests. 23 One person remarked; "1 should like to see 
you inquire into pressure by fertilizer companies which is bad in some 
places and often employed so cleverly that some of the college people 
involved fail to see that they are the victims of propaganda. The final 
result is bad for the sciences involved, for agriculture, and, most 
interestingly of all, for the fertilizer industry Itself." On numerous 
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campuses the writer raised questions about the influence of fertilizer 
manufacturers or distributors. In two or three states college officials 
said that, once significant, it had now disappeared-but that it was still 
vigorous in other states. In these "other states," however, similar 
questions brought vehement denials. Fertilizer politics might well be 
ripe for a searching inquiry If the political temper were different. 

Other examples of business pressures upon colleges of agriculture, 
as drawn from recent interviews, follow. In one state methods have 
been developed to get supplies of certain experimentally developed seeds 
into the hands of farmers. The result has been to bypass "normal 
channels of trade" for perhaps 15 per cent of the supply of this particu- 
lar seed. Several years' experience suggests that the fraction will not 
increase substantially, but the college has been attacked as sponsoring 
"socialism." In another state a similar interest was said to have suc- 
cessfully opposed appointment of a candidate for dean of the college of 
agriculture because of his reputation as a vigorous enforcement officer 
of seed laws. In another state, real estate groups strongly objected to 
college land -classification studies. In another state an analysis of 
engineering aspects of the road-construction program brought a prompt 
request from private contractors that the researcher be silenced. The 
university's retort was that the contractors were welcome to answer the 
paper in question, i! they could. In another state a powerful politician 
wanted a state marketing facility located in his home town; research 
indicated that a different location was economically preferable. In spite 
of the risk inherent in the situation, the researcher was sufficiently 
strong (and courageous) to release the analysis. In still another state 
a power company is said to have tried to force changes in a research 
document which had been completed and scheduled for publication; strong 
representations" were made to ranking college officials on the matter, 
but the researcher stood his ground, and the bulletin was published. In 
another state the processors of a commodity were so powerful politically 
that research workers had to retreat from efforts to study processing 
of the commodity and concentrate on studying its production. 

In another state, a corporation approached the experiment station 

thus; "Here is $ for research. All we ask is that you release your 

findings to us several months before general publication." The station 
promptly refused, but the writer's informant declared that the corpora- 
tion soon negotiated successfully with another station. 
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Certain other characteristics of group pressure upon agricullural 
colleges are noteworthy. Often intrastate influences upon the college 
are local. In numerous states some, at least, of the substations of the 
experiment station are monuments to the effectiveness of county poli- 
ticians rather than examples of the most economic use of scarce re- 
sources. Again, local appropriations for the Extension office and local 
approval of county Extension personnel provide a fulcrum for control. 
Some states cope with the situation effectively: Oregon by requiring 
county moneys to be paid to the college, which expends them; New York 
by balancing an extremely decentralized Extension system with an alli- 
ance at the state level with the New York Conference Board of Farm 
Organizations; and there are other examples. But in one state the 
legislature appropriates money for local Extension work while starving 
the state Extension Service so that it is unable effectively to service 
the local programs. In another state, until the mid-1930’s, when availa- 
bility of increased federal grants empowered the state Extension Serv- 
ice to deal with the situation, county Extension personnel came very close 
to being part of the patronage of county political organizations. In another 
state the Extension director stressed the influence of certain business 
groups upon the county government, including the county agent's office— 
"But don't quote me, I have to live with these people." 

1/ pressures come from many sources, they can be directed at 
physical and biological scientists as well as at economists. Illustrations 
are at hand of the involvement of soil science, plant and animal patholo- 
gy, genetics, animal husbandry, agronomy, and engineering in politics. 

It is useless, however, to try to accumulate evidence enough to convince 
physical and biological scientists that self-interest urges them to cast 
their lot with social scientists -as well urge someone who takes an 
occasional swim in the pool that heruns as much danger from drowning 
as a coastguardman. There remains the moral appeal to all scientists 
to stand together in defense of academic freedom, an appeal made grace- 
fully and forcefully by many writers 24 but expressed most eloquently by 
a city named Hiroshima. 

"Pressure groups." "pressures on agricultural colleges"-such usages 
are anathema to some social scientists, who consider them incitements 
to prejudice. 25 In politics, as elsewhere, carelessly made moral judgments 
are often deplorable. A vigorous, driving group political life Is a neces- 
sary sign of democracy’s existence. Neverlheless, the accurate descrip- 
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tion and analysis of political things Is the task of political science; and 
the term "pressure group" may be more scientific than some more 
neutral term if it is more descriptive. 

Frequently, it is more descriptive: "We've got the Secretary of 
Agriculture by the short hairs of his chest, and we can move him this 
way, or we can move him that way!" So shouts a national farm leader 
in a crowded hotel lobby In Washington, D.C. "We own you, body and 
soul," says a state farm leader to an agricultural college dean, “and 
you've got to do what we say." Insisting that a farm product be shown 
to be superior to its rival, a group leader thunders at a college research- 
er: "Your job is to prove that butter is better than margarine." In the 
presence of his administrative superiors, the researcher quietly re- 
plies; "My job, sir, is not to prove anything." A paid officer of a farm 
organization swaggers into an agricultural dean's office, shakes his 
linger under the dean's nose, and tells him what's what. A harassed 
official's telephone rings all night during a heated agricultural college 
controversy, the regular intervals between calls suggest a concerted 
plan to wear the official down physically. 

On the other hand, pressures can be most subtle. People who can 
bestow social recognition command social power— even more if they 
can also facilitate professional recognition. An impressive compliment 
to a man’s scholarship may be to offer him funds for a research assist- 
ant or two, or it may be enough to help him attend a professional meet- 
ing, in the interests of science, of course. A little entertainment on a 
scale somewhat more lavish than his own budget affords may be most 
welcome. The writer has been told of photostatic copies of a list of 
agricultural colleges with tidy sums posted for each. The document 
represented part of the’*public relations” budget of a certain business 
organization. 

4, Conclusions 

In many colleges of agriculture officials are rather continuously 
aware of the scrutiny of various interests. Skirmishes recur, their 
prevalence depending somewhat on the presence in the staff of an enfant 
terrible. But major attacks are usually sporadic and often quite in- 
frequent. Meanwhile, most of the college personnel most of the time 
are probably unaware of the little, continuing frictions and the inter- 
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C mUtem Skirmi5heS ' of them hardly consider the possibiUty of a 
major engagement. let alone the fact that they themselves may become 
involved. An agricultural college is something like a political community 
-with its recognized leaders and some supporters who are continuously 
alert but also with an internal opposition (real or potential) and a popu- 
lace the bulk of which is usually indifferent to political issues. 26 

Nevertheless, intrastate politics provide by far the most significant 
Influences upon agricultural research and Extension in the colleges. 

Group pressures may be obvious, direct, and even brutal— or they may 
be most subtle and hardly perceptible. Their ubiquity, persistence, and 
volume have been discussed to stress the fact that they are neither 
monopolies of any state or region nor matters of only antiquarian inter- 
est nor merely negligible. 

What are the Significant characteristics of interest groups which 
attempt to influence colleges of agriculture? Groups may have large 
memberships {several farm bureaus have over one hundred thousand 
members, and many general state farm organizations have memberships 
in the scores of thousands). Or they may be small yet effective; on 
occasion, one large producer who has the ear of a strategic legislator 
constitutes a formidable influence. 2 ^ Large groups may have many 
members who are uninformed about stands the organization takes or 
are indifferent or even antagonistic toward them. Leaders may cynically 
appear in support of positions that have little discernible relationship 
to their members’ interests, and they may make only feeble efforts to 
get their members’ views. On the other hand, leaders may work vigor- 
ously to establish two-way flows of communication in their organization, 
and they may modify and moderate the demands which many of their 
members would make if they could. Again. leaders may plead in vain 
for support of their members, or the latter may rally solidly when (he 
issue is joined. Sometimes the membership will repudiate its leaders 
on one issue and support them on another; the uncertainty involved 
lends politics much of Its fascination. Nevertheless, two things may be 
said with some assurance. Through alliances, these interests can add 
considerably to their pressure potential. And the effectiveness of their 
demands depends upon their having support of the appropriate persons in 
government. At the very least, they must present a convincing show 
to college leaders of having such support— assuming that the latter 
really want to resist and are not themselves thoroughly Identified with 
the group. 29 
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If a genuine disposition to resist political pressure upon research 
and Extension exists in the college of agriculture, certain institutional 
devices may be helpful. Constitutional governing boards are noteworthy 
examples, if they are supplemented by appropriate delineations of 
functions between the board and the president. Research foundations 
may be created both to increase finances and to protect research from 
undue influence from donors,^ * and research policy may be expressly 
safeguarded in the terms of contracts with donors. ^ The organization 
of advisory councils and the definition of their role in the budgetary 
process may improve the college of agriculture in Us political position. 

Institutional devices like these, however, are not substitutes for 
human ability and integrity. If they are essential to facilitate statesman- 
ship, they cannot replace it. Furthermore, they are created and main- 
tained by negotiation among the interests concerned in order to bring 
about certain results from human relationships. Thus apolitical attack 
upon one state university prompted a bipartisan meeting which under- 
wrote an agreement to protect the governing board from the kind of 
political influence that stems directly from electoral changes in the 
governing party. No doubt research would disclose a similar pattern 
in many states where such changes have occurred: the concurrence of 
powerful political interests in reform. The land-grant institution itself, 
of course, is one of these interests. Behind any major policy the college 
or university lays down and any relationships it helps to formalize and 
establish lies negotiation— and, if the negotiators need wisdom and 
prudence, they must also be backed by power. The stakes may be con- 
siderable; and virtually any institutional arrangement is a two-edged 
sword. ^ 

What, then, is the political strength of the land-grant institution 
and especially of its college of agriculture? 
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Active Political Forces 


University presidencies end professorships may be springboards to the 
highest political appointive offices, to the Uo.ted States Senate, and even 
to the Presidency. The importance of institutions of higher education n 
the organized political life of this country Is apparent. As members of 
Z d-gran. institutions, colleges of agriculture p.ay active P° » ^ 
which have their own significant characteristics. £ £ 
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1, Educational Politics -Intramural and lnterinstltutional 
§) The Politics of Appointment 

Power politics frequently influences appointments to ranking positions. 
Examples come to mind in private universities, governmental agencies 
(often including civil service), proprietary businesses, trade associations, 
professional societies, labor unions, farm organizations, and co-opera- 
tives. In the maneuvers to control influential positions only a few ’’insiders 
may be concerned; but often outside interests are involved, especially if 
the institution is a public one. When a state university president is appointed 
or dismissed, newspaper and radio comment, letters to the editor, and 
other signs of widespread interest appear. Agricultural college deanships 
or Extension directorships are often filled in situations of intense 
group political activity but with very little public notice. 

Discussions of personnel actions affecting high positions in a score 
of agricultural colleges produced some information about the procedures 
and politics involved. Particularly on such matters one is painfully 
conscious of the inadequacies of his information. Here, especially, reticence 
is likely to conceal the facts, or bias (perhaps unconscious) to distort 
them. Nevertheless, politics finds Its essence in human interrelationships. 
Major appointments sometimes show what their makers believe about 
the balance of power in intrastate farm politics or about trends in the 
distribution of power. And the same appointments may affect the orien- 
tation, the tone, the morale, the emphasis, and the scholarship of the 
institution for years to come. 

In summarizing his impressions on this subject, one must be extraor- 
dinarily careful to say neither too much nor too litte. Many top-level 
vacancies have reportedly been filled by careful canvassing of available 
persons according to their competence and personal qualities. Often 
Extension and experiment station directors are advanced from below in 
the same institution. 1 Consequently, political influences must be searched 
for early in their careers — and what omniscience would be required to 
generalize about the multitude of personnel actions, say, at the associate 
professorial level in agricultural colleges ! One may say, of course, that 
in the sellers’ market for agricultural professionals since World War II, 
competently trained men have been choosing jobs instead of vice versa; 
and, with due regard to their ability, the speed of the escalators they have 
found themselves on has been determined probably to dn extraordinary 
degree by chance. 

On the other hand, personnel actions involving deans of agricultural 
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colleges, directors of research or Extension and their assistants, and 
professors often involve politics. Organised groups have been strong 
enough at times to dictate choices, to prevent removals from office, 
or even to force dismissals. An organized interest may be unable to 
dictate a choice but still be strong enough to veto an unacceptable candi- 
date-in one recent example, a numerically small business group was 
reportedly able to veto the choice of a dean in one of the country's most 
famous agricultural colleges. Sometimes the ghost of an ancient contro- 
versy will rise up to prevent an appointment from being consummated. 

In situations like these, anyone interested in attaining and retaining 
a high position is prompted to get solid with the proper influences. Often 
aspirants and incumbents have built and maintained organizations, in- 
eluding college personnel and outside groups. The result has sometimes 

blen creation of semi-independent fiefs within the college of agriculture 
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•head who wanted more funds Cor research was told by his experiment 
station director to "get himself a pressure group and go to work on the 
legislature." In another state the Extension director remarked: "The 
temptation is strong to use the commodity groups to press for appropri- 
ations even at the expense of earmarking the budget and committing 
personnel." In a third state a widely experienced college official said: 

"If a college of agriculture has difficulty over a controversial issue, the 
source will often be one or more autonomous divisions of the college 
which are systematically stirring up trouble with affiliated groups. 

He considered this problem to be the most serious one confronting col- 
lege administrators who are attempting to maintain an operating policy 
of free inquiry into controversial matters. 

q) Extension-Research Relationships: Co-operation Tempered by Frictior 
The Smith-Lever Act of 1914, except for a free grant of $10,000 to 
each state, required dollar-for-dollar matching of federal funds. Ex- 
periment station grants did not have to be matched, and state legisla- 
tures were tempted to shift their appropriations to Extension. Total 
annual state appropriations for the stations immediately dropped by 
$445,000—a decline approximately equal to the sum required for states 
to match federal Extension grants. State funds for experiment stations 
did not regain their 1914 level until 1918; meanwhile, appropriations 
for Extension had markedly increased.^ There was an 80 per cent turn- 
over ol the technical personnel ol experiment stations in 1914-19.^ 
Experiment station directors testified to the unsatisfactory state of 
station affairs. Of the twenty or more directors assuming positions 
in 1920-22: "Far too few found records to contain definite programs of 
f work to give them intelligent grasp of present scope and policies."® 

In 1926 H. W. Mumford advocated closer Extension- station relation- 
ships but noted that "extension specialists have been known to carry on 
their work so independently that they were unaware of the investigations 
in their own institutions which threw light on the questions asked by 
farmers. He cited an Illinois county agent who replied, to a query 
about what the station was doing, that it "had nothing important to 
contribute to the subject" and that it was "asleep at the switch.” Yet 
the station had been working on the subject in question for five years, 
with useful results. In consequence, conferences were held between 
the station and the Extension Service, and the experiment station project 
book for Illinois was developed.** 
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In 1941 T. W. Schultz and L. W. Witt reported that only twenty- 
four of forty-eight institutions had integrated agricultural economic 
research and Extension. In nineteen Institutions, resident teaching 
and research were combined, hut Extension economies remained sepa- 
rate. This was a "major weakness." Where the work was separated. 
Extension economists failed to keep up with their professional field;’ 
experiment station workers, to keep abreast of developments in the 
state. Where integration had been achieved, joint appointments miti- 
gated these faults; elsewhere. Extension economics was "distinctly 
inferior in its design and scope"; it was "frequently promotional and 
occasionally propagandists ui character." 7 

Rivalry between Extension and research still manifested itself 
in recent years. Many land-grant institutions have made their agricultural 
college deans also directors of Extension and the experiment station; 
associate directors are then appointed for each of the latter. Extension 
directors often are critical of this development: "The job is too big 
for one man to handle, and the man in charge of Extension needs the 
authority which only a full directorship can give." Occasionally, an 
Extension director criticizes the theoretical (therefore, impractical) 
nature of experiment station work. Experiment station personnel some- 
times retort that Extension is not sufficiently scientific. The tendency 
of many Extension Services to promote from the ranks is deplored. 
Conceding that Extension's morale may gain thereby, the critics argue 
that the costs are still too great-costs in the relative downgrading of 
Extension worker's educational attainments and the provincialism and 
clannishness that this induces. 8 It may. of course, be argued that high 
morale and even a certain amount of clannishness and provincialism are 
valuable qualities in an agency upon which the whole institution may have 
to rely for its legislative appropriation. On the other hand, it must be 
stressed that an increasing number of land-grant institutions are working 
toward a more effective integration of Extension and research through 
joint appointments in the several departments, rotating assignments, and 
conferences.^ 

Behind the occasional failure effectively to Integrate Extensfon fnto 
colleges of agriculture fs Extension's power, often reinforced by the 
Farm Bureau. If a group is organized, it has power in proportion to the 
members' willingness to stick together and te support each other-as 
well of course, as to the skill with which this willingness Is trained. 
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marshaled, deployed, and led. In their state, district, and county staff. 
Extension Services have the nuclei of power organizations which, in turn, 
are usually reinforced by the groups and associations that Extension serves. 
In most relationships between Extension directors and county agents, 
"superordination and subordination" do not exist; but a healthy reciprocal 
understanding obtains of the good or ill each can do the other. Strong 
systems of personal loyalty and of informal communication characterize 
Extension Services. The writer knows of only one experiment station 
official (not a director) who challenged the college leadership in recent 
years, and he was promptly dismissed. In at least half-a-dozen states, 
on the other hand. Extension has been able to win or (more frequently) to 
prevent showdowns with the central administration. Sometimes, of course, 
college deans, rather than Extension directors, are the effective leaders 
of Extension Services as power organizations. 


d) The Politics of Publicly Supported Higher Education 

The primary questions included under this subheading concern the 
most fundamental characteristics of universities and colleges which are 
supported by taxes. Are their presidents, deans, and major professors great 
educators? Are they, indeed, prototypes of the "American character" at its 
est? Or do they reflect merely a desire for efficient administrators and 
an insistence upon men whose main qualities in the field of ideas is that 
they have never harbored any unusual ones? What is the orientation-and 
reputation— of the Institution on such matters as scholarship, service to 
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to limit the power of the college of agriculture to write Its own appropri- 
ations ticket, an effort which had clearly failed in the light of subsequent 
distribution of funds to agriculture. In a thirdstate. with a population one- 
fifth "rural farm" in 1950. three-fourihs of that year’s appropriation for 
the state university went to the college of agriculture. In a trial of strong 
between the dean of agriculture and ihe president, the latter lost In 
fourth state an effort by the president of the institution io discharge , he 
heads of agricultural research and Extension fail, sc , compi ely 
the president himself felt obliged io resign. In a fifth s^ 
official of the land-grant nolle. = — -P 
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(or purposes of obtaining appropriations. The systems of influence in- 
clude especially the state farm bureaus but also other organizations, 
particularly commodity groups, in varying patterns in different states. 
More recently, however, a movement has developed to institutionalize 
the advisory-and supportive-relationship of organized agriculture to 
the college, especially respecting the budget. 

2. The Advisory Council Movement 

The Office of Experiment Stations (OES) reported in 1952 that three- 
fourths of the states have standing committees representing producer 
groups and commodity and consumer interests meeting regularly to 
advise with station officials on research. Over half the states had "an 
over-all advisory council" tending to co-ordinate the advisory commit- 
tees and to help general program formulation. At least five other states 
were creating similar councils. 12 The writer doubts that "consumer 
interests" are effectively represented in advisory committees to agricul- 
tural experiment stations, as the OES implied. But the movement has 
mushroomed recently. 

It began much earlier, however. In 1901 Dean Eugene C. Davenport 
of the Illinois college of agriculture obtained the first sizable state 
legislative appropriation for agricultural research by systematically 
mobilizing commodity group support. ^^'ln New York the milk strike of 
1919 prompted editor Eastman of American Agriculture to propose an 
organization to defend farm interests. The state Grange, the farm bureau, 
the horticultural society, and the Dairymen's League (the country's largest 
fluid-milk co-operative) and others created the New York Conference 
i Board of Farm Organizations, a powerful body in the Empire State (when 
it can achieve the unanimity which its charter requires). The Conference 
Board is especially helpful in the cause of appropriations for the college 
of agriculture. The secretary of the New York Farm Bureau is also 
secretary of the Conference Board. California developed an agricultural 
council in 1921, probably suggested by the New York Conference Board. 

It includes general farm organizations (especially the Farm Bureau) but 
is largely organized by commodity interests. Apparently, the council 
minutely scrutinized budget proposals in the 1920's but has played a 
general advisory role in recent years. 14 

The present movement apparently began in 1944-45 with action by 
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Florida, Montana, North Carolina, and Oregon, followed by Idaho, Kansas, 
Michigan, and Missouri 15 in 1947-48 and by Ohio and Minnesota in 
1949-50. Washington's Institute of Agricultural Sciences was also created 
during these years. Thus in some fifteen states, to the writer's knowl- 
edge some kind of systematic advisory relationship existed in 1952, 
usually respecting the experiment station's program and budget, some- 
times with broader responsibilities. In five other states spokesmen were 
rather strongly opposed to establishing similar councils. 

Experience of states with advisory councils is difficult to appraise. 
Among the earlier ones. Dean Davenport's system »f commodity groups 
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the grand old stalwarts, Kerr, Davenport, Bryan, and Thompson, in 
our meeting two years ago, we caught their conviction that a great 
achievement of the experiment station, and perhaps the greatest, has 
been to bring farmers and scientists together to make the farmers 
science-minded and the scientists farmer-minded." 18 Many would 
agree In general terms. One group says, however, that, while lay control 
Is essential, It should be Institutionalised In ordinary political channels 
and reduced to deciding how much to Invest In research and to holding 
researchers responsible for results. This group opposes the use of 
advisory committees, either by the RMA or by state colleges of 
agriculture. Its spokesman says: "They can't grasp the Importance 
of determining what goes on in a cow's stomach or of the effect of 
minute differences in feeding upon the livers of several generations of 
mice. Had such a committee watched the experiments that led to hybrid 
seed corn and noticed the kernels getting smaller year by year, they 
would have urged that the research be stopped." 
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atmosphere of "Should we do this?" but as part of an enunciated intention 
to afford the council at least a glimpse into the depths of modern scien- 
tific methods. And what is the advisory function? It is to suggest where 
the shoe pinches, what problems need exploring, and, possibly, an order 
of priority. But, in the age that has witnessed nuclear fission and its 
first fruits, surely the advisory function should rise to the exploration of 
philosophical problems. What obligations are imposed upon science by 
human nature in its potentialities for good and evil? Rather than in some 
phrase embodying their beloved "enlightened self-interest, the councils 
might find a motto in Edmund Burke's words: Society is. in eed. a 

contract ... but the state ought not to be considered as 

„ trade of pepper and coffee, calico or 
than a partnership agreement in PW- ^ be 
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council can be explained in part as a considered attempt to balance 
three or four somewhat antagonistic political groups. 

In the manner of organization of state councils, political power is 
recognized. In several states presidents and secretaries of commodity 
and general farm organizations are members (in law or in fact). In 
others, the councils are set up by commodity areas rather than by 
organizations (so they say), but the rosters of council members corre- 
spond to lists of the most influential men in agriculture In these states. 
Frequently, influential legislators are also on the agricultural councils. 
Beyond these observations, the form and organization of the councils 
vary considerably. Idaho has twelve members; but Washington has 
eighty farm organizations represented (though an executive committee 
of nine members exists). North Dakota has a state executive committee 
which co-opts council members from nominees made by the county 
agricultural councils (the result is said to balance the two general farm 
organizations and the two wings of the Republican party). In Kansas 
the council does not include representatives of general farm organiza- 
tions as such; but this appears exceptional. Except in Montana, to the 
writer's knowledge, no state council which formally includes general 
farm organization representatives has a member of the Farmers Union. 

Both in origin and development, the recent councils reflect the 
reaction to the sharpened competition for legislative favors incident to 
the rapid growth of political organization and the rising demands for, 
and cost of, governmental services. This means that the analysis can 
break out of educational politics and follow the activities of agricultural 
colleges into the more general issues and alignments in the several 
states. 

3 * The_PoUtics of Issues, Alignments, and Relationships 

This section will show the involvement of colleges of agriculture 
in the political affairs of their states— not just as interest groups in the 
competition for appropriations but as participants in the most obvious 2 ** 
political actions, like the passage of legislation or the building of 
political organizations. The central focus of this book remains, of 
course, upon agricultural research and education as they deal with con- 
troversial issues. This is still assumed to be the colleges' most signifi- 
cant political activity; but further appraisal of it must wait upon a fuller 
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portrayal of the colleges as participants in politics, 
a) Specific Issues 

The farmer constituencies of colleges of agriculture have taken sides 
in a wide range of issues. As sellers, farmers have been interested in 
market regulation. Milk provides the most common example, with some 
sixteen state milk control laws in 1951. in addition to federal milk- 
marketing orders under the Agricultural Marketing Agreements Act of 
1937 Controversial issues in milk marketing Include classification of 
milk according to its uses, price levels for different uses, differentials 
for different forms of delivery of milk to consumers (if retail prices are 
fixed), alternative plans for organizing particular milk markets, provision 
Of premiums for evening up production throughout the year, repre- U«on 
of interests on the control board, the inspection 

as producers for the fluid-milk market, and so on OiterJ airy -sues 
involve the regula.ton of ,he lording to 
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When controversies of interest to their clientele have arisen, many 
college officials have answered calls for help as a matter of course. 

In subsequent interviews, a few have been frankly partisan, as in the 
case of one professor who said: "Sure, you can process any old fat 
into some kind of a spread for bread. But God made butter yellow!" 

Most interviews on the subject, however, have recorded a painful con- 
sciousness of the difficulties and dilemmas of college workers in such 
Situations. They have felt an obligation to serve; they have tried to be 
scrupulously honest, as scientists and according to their lights; often, 
however, they have not been able to avoid censure as partisans. And 
the censure is frequently projected from the individual involved to the 
institution he serves. 

Sometimes the censure is deserved; 21 of.e„ i, is not. But the point is 
hat colleges of agriculture become involved, probably to unusual degrees, 
n a wide range of controversial pubiic Issues. Some of these are essen- 
tially between specialised, but politically powerful, interests, such as 
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exists among what Gabriel Almond calls the "attentive public" that state 
agricultural Extension Services and farm bureaus are intimately 
associated; the belief is fairly borne out by the facts. 

A similar intimacy between colleges of agriculture and other general 
farm organizations is highly exceptional. State farm bureaus seek 
college services promptly, vigorously, often, and as matters of course 
and of right: on the contrary, state Granges exhibit attitudes towar 
agricultural colleges that range from mildly co-operative to ^different; 
and state Farmers Unions, from indifferent to antagonistic. 

On the other hand, commodity groups In sugar cane, sugar 
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labor. Profound challenges to the American constitutional system and Us 
democratic political processes flow from such issues. Presumably. Ameri- 
can educational institutions, including agricultural colleges, share heavily 
in the obligation to assist in their peaceful resolution or amelioration. 

Political decentralization is a classic American political ideal 
which the Elsenhower administration has made a major theme. The 
proposal falls happily upon the ears of most farm leaders and their 
allies. The Farm Bureau, after having (perhaps in a "fit of absent- 
mindedness ) contributed heavily to the centralization of government as 
xemplified in the economic control and support of agriculture, now 
calls for decentralization. As state institutions, agricultural colleges 
have long advocated the transfer of federal agricultural "educational" 
activu es to themselves. Presumably, no, all federal functions even in 
e e c 7 ‘° be can hardly conceive of forty- 
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power varies, of course, from state to state. 23 But a prime and persist- 
ent element in the intrastate division of political power is the underrepre- 
sentation of the larger urban areas In state legislatures. In California, 

Los Angeles, with 2,780,000 people in the 1940 census, had one state 
senator; so did Inyo and Mono counties, which had a total population of 
9.900. Hartford. Connecticut, with 116,000, had the same number of 
state representatives as Colebrook, with 547. Portland, Oregon, gained 
230 per cent In population in 1910-50 but received no increased apportion- 
ment in the legislature; one state senator from Portland represented 
81,000 people; at a near-by desk sat a senator representing 7.200. Other 
underrepresented cities include New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Birmingham, Tulsa, New Orleans, Minneapolis, St. Paul and Balti- 
more. 24 

There is nothing funny about this situation. Since Aristotleexamined 
the causes of revolution in governments in the tilth book at the Politics, 
analysts have stressed the dangers inherent in constitutions which fail 
to adjust to sharp shifts in social power. For us, these dangers may be 
compounded if governmental functions and decisions are freely transferred 
to the states regardless of the states' ability to handle them to the satis- 
faction of the great potential political interests largely in metropolitan 
centers. Agricultural statesmen, including college leaders, should note 
that spokesmen of these emergent interests vehemently complain of the 
rural domination of state legislatures. The United States Conference of 
Mayors, representing cities with populations of fifty thousand and over, has 
estimated that "in the nation as a whole 75 per cent of the state legisla- 
tive seats are allocated to the 41 per cent of the population which is 
rural." 25 Standard textbooks in political science maintain this theme; 

"As matters stand, nearly all legislatures are rurally-controlled ; 

"The rural control of our legislatures has given rise to what has often 
been called the American rotten- borough system.” Bather than to use 
the term "rural control," it would be more accurate to describe state 
legislatures as dominated by antimetropolitan complexes; but the general 


indictment must stand. 

Among the metropolitan Interests underrepresented In stale legis- 
latures is organized labor. V. O. Key. Jr., has written: The remarkable 
uniformity with which the Farm Bureau has taken an early and aggressive 
position on antilabor measures in lit. states of the South suggests the 
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desirability ot a tull-dress inquiry, empowered io compel testimony and 
subpoena documents, to determine the nature ot the nexus between the 
Farm Bureau hierarchy and those interested in such legislation.” This 
statement ot a foremost authority on politics deserves the respectful 
attention of agricultural college leaders. 

The phenomenon is not confined to the South. In 1020 the Massachu- 
setts state Farm Bureau agreed to support a bill, wanted by the Federat- 
ed Industries of Massachusetts, for a state police "to put down strikers. 
In return, the industries agreed "not to push Daylight Saving." More 
recently, in two other northern states, campaigns have reportedly rebuffed 
efforts by union labor to organize dairy farmers; the campaigns were led 
by farm organizations, which are closely associated with colleges of 
agriculture. 

Observations have been made to the writer that farm organization, 
drives to enrol the "marginal" member often play upon farmers’ 
fear and distrust of labor unions. On the other hand, many agricultural 
colleges are becoming sensitive to another aspect of farmer-labor union 
relationships. "Fringe" developments around factory cities and towns 
find union members moving out to small farms, from which they commute 
to work— and call for help from the county agent. If enough of them move 
out, they may upset the balance in some state legislatures ! And certainly 
they represent a serious challenge to Extension and to the college of 
agriculture, which are obligated to assist all rural people but are com- 
monly neither organized nor oriented to serve the kind of operations rep- 
resented in fringe developments. This is not the place for a systematic 
examination of farm- labor political relationships, however; the concern 
here is only to point to the prima facie evidence of growing friction be- 
tween organized labor and those farm groups with which the agricultural 
college is closely identified in the public mind. 

Again the introductory note of this book has been sounded: a study 
of the influence of politics upon agricultural research and Extension 
must begin by recognizing that the colleges of agriculture are political 
interests. They have their own heavy commitments, and they take on 
additional political coloration from the interests of their allies among 
farm groups— and sometimes from other interests with which their allies 
are associated. The more one ponders this political involvement the more 
significant it becomes in evaluating the present and potential roles of 
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agricultural colleges in illuminating controversial issues. 

4. Conclusions 

No ivory towers exist for agricultural researchers and Extension 
workers on the public payroll. For them, academic freedom is not a 
moat but a shield and buckler which they themselves must largely fashion 
and keep in repair. As with the ancient Spartans, their walls are to 
own wills and abilities to resist aud. indeed, to turn resistance t toto 
attack. To write less symbolically: the immersion of «rtod 
i„ politics notably affects their orien.at.on toward coutrmmrsW » ■ 

the strength they have in attacking them, and the restraints they may 
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of the consumer s dollar P ^ „ d perhaps a program to 

concerned will demand an «P ^ prods , hB same activities, from 

counter the trend. College n many college professors 

the obvious ones arising from the fac ^ ^ more subtle interests 

grow the same commodities on lts constituency: the expecta- 

aristag from the integration of the 0 6 , cal lra pact. As they 

tlons funnel in upon the college wi an atoso V T ^ ^ ^ 
are fulfilled, individual *" ‘^g ^ - W°"'' “ “» d 
men.s exist stronger than the guttering P the colleges and 

other hand, the network of continuous u.era^ ^ ^ ferm interests 
their clientele may dampen the res ^ ^ c „taln problems; and their 

are always hanging "no t ^”‘" 8 , helr discerning the approach of an 
proximity to the college 

unwary researcher to the posted •«. „ llegs , Few will expect 

Other interests, however. ^ on their cUen.s' toes- 

tax-supported agricultural ^ which their own facul V 

for example, by criticising a »«« draft. Some 

colleagues have helped ""“““'^^ouitural colleges (see chap x) 
are made on jus. such * ^.cuusty. coiiege workers m.nag 

— But the price 

rrr;:iconege cannot escape ...tftcnsions 
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cities, on the one hand, and the small-town, rural complex, on the other, 
or If friction increases between organired agriculture and organized 
labor-then the difficulty of the college of agriculture in confronting 
controversial issues will grow, for its obligation to deal with such issues 
presumably varies In direct proportion to their seriousness, and so does 
^tendency to identify (and to be identified) with one party to the con.ro- 

P °" ! " ,Iall >'- ,he of the agricultural colleges and the land- 

f . “““'° nS ‘= very great, though seldom fully realized. Their 

and'nro t m" b “" r<!C<!ntly dCm °" s "- ata ‘ i •" the quick, thorough. 

states C d' t aEriCUl,Ural at fvis 0 ry councils in certain 

states. Consider the following ideal or model. 

lay dlw„ P riearpl!L e ie T ( tTo a 17„t I r ,,0n H a " d lhe C °“ eEe ° f agricuUure 
broadly define* . * * ‘ malntaln academic freedom, liberally and 

controversial is a " ' fl,1W * he ° bllEation of lhe college to illuminate 

ace tint suppose - fur,h - ,ha * — 

stations and Extension field office^, mTa^ri ‘“h-” 1 ’ 0 ™ 6 " 1 

communicated in an informal a Bcicultural college-are 

a reciprocal confidence that 5IrenE1hen!!d - fIr st. by 

every other point and! second “mLo ^7 ^ ^ 
things by the same t P rm r- ' * mmon understanding of the same 

impossible^without n IT" ^ »° ald ba 

- in every ^ ^ ^ ” 

garded by their clientele Then I- * ■ berS arc ver y highly re- 

out. and one or more colleee ne aei " e ,ha ' “ c ° n,rover sial issue breaks 
necessarily in agreement with Speal1 ° r * ri,e about « (and not 

Political wrath. L" * ^ ^ 

by the president and supported bv the , "™ co “ e ln ‘° P>ay. Led 

heightened, its thousand lines of el its own morale 

IS able to promote and defend its'^hTT*”" 0 " CracklI "B- the college 
on any controversial subject ° Stud ^ r * re Port, publish, and teach 

Total mobilization in such ideal 

perception of the goal may be clear ” S 1S d ° ubtless out of reach. The 
will be blunted somewhat by the inevitahi * P “ rp ° se firrn ; yet achievement 
and staff. "Let me alone!"^— all com!!!- i ” d ‘ ,ference ““'"S the faculty 
heartfelt cry. and educational poIltician5 *""»> *» «». 

a “ttle extra burden in 
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the self-righteous smugness that seems to go with the political indifference 
of Ph.D's. Furthermore, colleges of agriculture are commonly hampered 
in achieving their political potentials by Trojan horses, perhaps in 
several departments, for the colleges tend to splinter into commodity 
interests, many of them rooted in powerful constituencies. 

Absolute achievement of the ideal, however, is not essential. Indiffer- 
ence, apathy, and the tendency tor dissident minorities to develop-all these 
also plague the interests which bring pressure on the college. The question 
is. then: Given the resolution to deal freely and vigorously with contra- 
versial issues, can the college develop power sufficient to repel attacks on 

r rirt"r utiona. moves may 
and universities in this e " deaV °^ n0 mber enough 

and its relationship to the pr ^ lhe sense 0 , collegial 

persons to provide the values ^ ^ obH gation is 

responsibility but not so many desl rable. Members should be 

lost. Boards o, seven to fifteen would seem desira^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

appointed by the governor for ong, or factions. The 

equally divided between the major P ^ jslatlv e and other funds; 

board should be the recipient an J P ^ nff the university, 

otherwise, the state governmen s should ^ y dowtl and rigor- 

At the same time, the boar an functions wh ich endows the presi- 


ously follow a definition of their ^ ^ operate his institution, 

dent with responsiblity to hire s^ purpose of the board is to 

It should never be forgotten , d decisively whenever it is 

come to the aid o, the winds that blow."” 

attacked— "to protect the un v 3 ^ ^ ^ |g (he men who make It 
Clearly, the essence o iale personality and character 

up. Psychologists may Sugg u J P umMlstic knowledge, a capability ur 

types; the writer will mere y ^ . proro „„d sense of duty. Board 

strong sentimental attachm . tu „ dam entals of our constitutions 
membera should have a gr. P «■ the First Amendment 

theory and practice, C e„ sti ,ution and its counterpart In 

of the Bill of Bights of the controversy. even a U.«< - 

most of the state , hal occasionally rise, the hoard stouM 

temp, nous of the ^ /.rguab,^ points of view U the faculty. 

insist upon the representa.to 
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When the issue is drawn, the board should stand up and be counted on 
the side of academic freedom. If these ideals arc exacting, some boards 
have lived up to them rather well; but some serious failures have also 
been made. 

As with boards, so with presidents, deans and directors, and pro- 
fessors. Institutional safeguards are essential, but they can do no more 
than create the conditions for the realization of human abilities and the 
fulfilment of human obligations. The single most important condition if 
a university is to work freely on controversial matters is a qualified 
president. What kind of qualities? Abilities to thrive on controversy; to 
meet challenges easily; to occupy the pontiff-, seat without losing his 
sense of proportion-and of humor; to have untold reservoirs of physical 
endurance; to be capable of righteous indignation yet cheerfully to 
argue even with the devil and not to consider himself fully clothed unless 
he has an invisible chip on his shoulder representing academic freedom. 

Ts olckm T*" 1 " that * Un ‘ Ver£, ' > ' 15 “» )Ika a business, .ha, one 

lharge of o"r d M“ leS mima,!Cr5 D ° r f0rdmP " "° r *—!>»■«*»•■ <” 
T e Zl h ( '° a “ ° f “ h ° m - “ dis P ara Bement ) . One is choos- 

proporuon tom ,' ea r CherS Wh ° Se P3r,l,:uUr E ‘ ,,s fruitful 
variety-men V fr °m 'he restraints of the "Thou shall not" 

who generallv^o W ° m<!n Wh ° wlU ,akE a reasonable amount of risk but 
to combine a dedifltmf’tu the" martyrd ° m - Flnal, y. Presidents often have 
expendable Security of te ua -'ersity with a knowledge that they are 
subject, as it were ,o a Lfl" T* * ,hbm - b = 

and, at worst, they'cannot e ? ' COnfldence of the Soveming board- 

mountebanks. They must findTh^t * P ° 55 ‘ bili,) ' ° f altack b ? political 
conditions. “™ r rES °“rces to work under these 

fall miserably sfort^lT'' Wh ° approkima,E th ese qualities and others who 
recent presidents * T ' he Wr “" ~ *°’ d * ka * -rren, or 

runs to the b^ l a had In Cher states: -'He 


mos. : trivial matters" or "There is plenty of 


runs to the board on the 

CoTfon 1 ; lba c f assro °ms, but the 

state, on the other hand: ” T" ' he ^ ^ °' (In ° nE 

the dean is less of a rock and th V ™* WU1 Sta " d Uke Gil -raltar, but 

you-11 find"; this statement occurredT " 3 °" 6 ° ' he m ° r " “ midity 

urred, however, during a transition from 
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a weak president to a strong one.) Time after time, speculation about 
how much academic freedom really exists terminates in the question. 

"What will Prexy do if the chips are down? 

The president needs help. Winston Churchill's general theory of 
leadership is applicable: "At the top there are great sin.plif.cat.ons 
An accepted leader has only to be sure of what >. is best to do. or a, 
least to have made up his mind about it. The loyalties which centre 
upon number one are enormous, if he trips he must »e susWned^f 
he makes mistakes they must he covered. If he sleeps he mus. ao 
wantonly disturbed, if he is no good he mas. be ^ 

university president is J , C ,J",hould support the 

of communication and supp . hcad! . departments, and. 

president, and so should the ean j, the county agents. 

nofleast. so should the professors and. in agricult . ^ 

L e. us he perfectly clear on .he problem. ^ ^ man „ 
the president in his support of K u „ much easier 

define the line and stand by . ^ many the hedging propo- 

t„ hedge a little. The ^ ,BP * or as ranking administrators 

sitlons from men experienc „ t t0 look out for the 

in agricultural colleges. One he ge ' gd t0 be a radical, the 

university; if I hire that fellow w ^ ^ bnildlng f „„ d ." probably 

legislature might cut a mi ha5 be en considered a danger- 

every first-class teacher , subv erslve reactionary by some 

ous radical or (like Socrates h.ms 0 __ protess or has the right 

group. "Yes. Sir!" runs another ^ ^ lh . truth 

to write and speak freely s compel ence." This statement Is 

and operates only in .he area of his J ^ numer(jas co „,roversi»l 
dangerous in its lh emse,ves are in disge. and 

matters that div.de society. spcak onl y "the truth, 

the faculty will he gagged J should sp eak only on 

Consider also .he propos.tmn _ , hls age of special- 

matters .ha. fall within his °™ C °Jy sUence researchers and educato . 

ization, nothing f^ ol d he free io 

A local eovernmem P a prrfBS sor of consUtuU^ „ „„„ ,h. 

croaching on the Presi j a professor of agr 

administration o, .he national par ^ „ u „ e h. bh “ > 

Anyone is » ree 
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(sometimes even a little before the professor has spoken or beside the 
point of his remarks). In a free society with a large complement of 
active scholars, competence gets its due— and so docs chicanery. 

Perhaps the most common hedge, freely employed by many of us 
professors as well as by administrators, is expressed by the prayer: 
"Oh, God, keep me from making a fool of myself!" And keepanyone 
else from making a fool of my Institution! 



X / The Iowa Margarine Incident 


1. Events 


During 1942-43 the department of economics and sociology of Iowa 
State College undertook a series of "Wartime Farm and Food Policy 
Pamphlets," designed as brief, semipopular brochures on such con- 
troversial issues as price controls, rationing and manpower problems, 
the production of food, and nutrition. The project was supported by a 
Rockefeller Fbundation grant, and pamphlets were publishe y e 
Iowa State Press, but they also carried the notation that research was 
carried on as part of project 818 of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Pamphlets were conceived in considerab e rev[ew 

in preliminary form, and finally and sociology 
committee of four members re fr „m normal experiment 

gave editorial approval! this mean, P ^ 
station editorial procedure, but the P series. 

,he TZrTTmCo. H 3 Br"wlT^mphle. PumngDaiffi^ 

War Foothig C was published us No. 5 in 

policy which would encourage the human c ^ bot ter manufactured, 

objective which would involve decreasing e bnt ,er then 

The pamphlet acknowledged the substitu ion ^ consumption was 
In progress but noted that the ,ncre * 5 '' !ederal and state. It commented 
impeded by restrictive legislation^ ^ favora bly" with butter m 

that properly fortified margarine c 

nutrition and palatability. . , by representatives of organized 

The pamphlet was vigorously a a ( meelin g was held at 

dairy groups and the Iowa Farm Buream P ^ be fired . c . E. Frtley. 
Ames. Demands were made -p-f 

then president of Iowa State CoUeg . report th e facts, bul he 

in favor of freedom of research » * ^ errors should be acknowl- 

also said that, if Fri ,ey appointed u ^ "^‘^‘s.ate 

edged and corrected. Presi and ^ me mbers from 

representing the dairy interests of low 
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College, to review the pamphlet. This committee unanimously (according, 
at least, to public statements) agreed that many statements In the pamphlet 
were either incorrect or susceptible to misinterpretation or inadequately 
documented. The committee recommended that Pamphlet No. 5 be re- 
tracted-and that the best (orm ol retraction would he the "preparation 
of a complete revision" which would consider all criticisms and recom- 
mendations made concerning Pamphlet No. 5; moreover, the revision 
Should be "worked out with a committee representing the dairy and larm 
terests of the state." President Friley, in a statement to all recipients 
t e earlier pamphlet, approved the committee's report, retracted the 
pamphlet, and announced a revision "with the proviso that the recommend- 
ed revision be in the form of a new study of the dairy situation, under- 
aken cooperatively, and including the wartime problems and those likely 
to be of interest and concern in the postwar period." 

com itt ° aS threC ° f the Sbt l0wa Sla,e College members of the review 
““T aBr ‘ Cl,ltU ” 1 1 -•» ^"lessors T. W. Schultz, 

an internal revmw d cr m mitt MUrray> ’ Pre!idCnt FrllBy had '” = ° a PP° Med 

relations and , comn,lt,c<! . eomposed of the director of agricultural 

induir : it r ors * ^ hu5ba " d ^ *«*>**. 

of economics T* eC ° n ° mics ' No one ,r om the faculty of the department 

most unfavorable rap^H w^h 'ZyT' ™ 5 C ° mmme< ’ brou ®* ,t ,n a 
president. ^ " y h cons iderably influenced the 

the *° reViS ' lh ' »-PPM« : bo., tosome. a, leas,, 

edition was published " ^ ^ ^ 

Schultz, head of the rf . ‘ ^ Sep,eniber 15, 1943, Professor T. W. 

long letter to the presid^ntT' h' ' C ° n ' > " iB5 and sociology, wrote a 
actions of the coUege with r'V' eXamined yer y oritically the official 
the dairy pamphlet- n,\ i • j erence to a number of matters other than 
matters; a^d “ “ adrt5Bd •««»« of action on these 

-ted and "««»• The letter was dupll- 

the author did not intend it t h 10 ” 301006 ^ chult2 's professional colleagues; 
that it should find its wav ♦ 6 published » but it was probably inevitable 

. 1943! tbl n?*!; Part ° f “* 3t l6ast * was Polished. 


On September 24 , 1943 the D 6SS ' 3rt of i4 * at least, was publishe. 
article by T. W. Schultz * - * -^^ >ioines Agister published a lopg 
Research." The Iowa statel'M^ Stat<5 Collegls and Social Science 

raised by Schultz and unanimously rlZTT ‘ he iSS ““ 

y eported to the governor on 
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November 5, 1943: "After a thorough and intensive consideration of the 
whole situation, it is our mature judgment that the charge of the violation 
of the fundamentals of academic freedom in all particulars is without 
foundation in fact." Meanwhile, there had been considerable editorial no- 
tice of the issues in Iowa and elsewhere: much of it was unfavorable to the 
administration at Iowa State College. 


2. Interpretations and Inference^ 


Althea pi 

•-.liiont nt 1943 is by no means unique. In 
The Iowa margarine incident or y 

another state, for example, favorable remarks of * ’^"“"gorous, 
about the nutritional qualities of “’^JJ'^Xersltj- that the’ latter 
and persistent protests to the pres Jowa incident 

became physically ill. Some of the rich ^ wls imme diately 

appears in subsequent repercussions. ^ d , d Ames , we would 

declared: "Had we attempted to go M wh „ j c f t the Ames 

have been blown out of the ' “ b< . ed sear ehing questions about 

faculty at this time for other pos an agrtcultural Extension 

their stand on margarine.] I to o( a farm organisation in which 

director reported attending t the boys in Iowa were 

the tendency was to be a little • m “** ^tested this altitude vigor- 

taught the score." The director sa.d tha ^ colleee offtclal reported 

ously and with someeffect. In still ^ have dean house 

an agricultural group ‘" ader ^^““'bably have the power," the official 
here the way they did in Iowa. You P retal „ confidence in the 

conceded, "but if you succee, 1 bow scattered states, tn.er- 

research work of this college ^ , irmly in the minds 

views have suggested tna 

of many college administrators. on coI()r ed margarine have 

Recently a number of state ex polit ical fights. In none 

been repealed, to the accompanm^ rf a g r ,culture engage 

of them, tothewriter's knowledge, ha ^ ^ ^ e[[orl lay the «<■ _“ d 
In an educational program on erpr etations. A fairly g™ 

probabilities before ,1m, F-*^ “ J s too ho, to --J> 
policy has been to affirm 0ut> again, in spi 

the college had better keep an judicate that elcm '" , h , te 

policy, some reports "Crests or (much more rarely, 

college lined up with the dairy 
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margarine interests. It would be interesting to know to what extent 
colleges of agriculture in states where margarine excise repeal has 
been an issue have become identified with the dairy interests in the 
minds of various groups. 

Again— though it does not appear in section 1 above— the Iowa affair 
pointed up a split between physical and biological scientists versus 
social scientists. Having become conscious of this split during a visit 
in Ames in 1943, the writer discussed the matter in a number of other 
states. Many respondents were alarmed then at the mutual distrust 
between the two great branches of science (but especially at the sus- 
picion in which social Scientists were frequently held by the other 
branch). In spite of the subsequent awakening of atomic scientists to 
the importance of politics, much suspicion remains, at least in the 
agricultural field. Here is one of the major obstacles to the fulfilment 
by publicly supported research institutions of their obligation freely 
and effectively to examine controversial issues. 2 

In the light of these comments, we turn to a further examination of 
the Iowa margarine affair of 1943. Immediately, this experience suggests 
that, if a massive, open attack upon the freedom of publicly supported 
research and education occurs, a large part of the public will rally to 
support freedom of inquiry. A number of interviews testify to this con- 
clusion. During the incident the influential Des Moines Register and 
Tribune sought, apparently with some success, to rally the public in 
this fashion. Furthermore, the marked change in the leadership of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau, with Allan Kline replacing Francis Johnson as 
president, seems to suggest considerable dissension within the ranks. 
The writer has seen or heard reports of other evidence to suggest that 
the 1943 incident continued to weigh heavily on many Iowa consciences. 

It seems, then, that a college administration, faced with an open, severe, 
frontal attack, can expect at times a rallying of public support— although 
the rally may be somewhat belated. In order to take advantage of this 
kind of situation, the administration needs the courage to stand its ground 
while its support is rallying (perhaps somewhat tardily). The administra- 
tion also needs to have considerable political skill. 2 

Many other accumulated grievances added to the force of the explo- 
sion of which Pamphlet No. 5 was merely the detonator. It would take a 
literary master to record the situation, if the examination were to probe 
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deeply below the surface manifestations. The mixture of ambition, 
jealousy, and other motives, and of actions, movements, clashes, 
rallies, and alliances was too complex to be understood scientifically. 

But in this involved political situation as in others, the inability fully 
to comprehend the problem did not absolve the leading figures from their 
responsibility to make wise and prudent decisions. To fulfil this obliga- 
tion, the leaders needed to state the central issue properly. In the writer's 
judgment, the central issue was falsely stated by asking whether the 
"facts" and the inferences of the researchers were right, important 
though these questions always are. The central issue was whether to 
maintain a vigorous established team of social scientists whose general 
competence was widely accepted and who were strongly oriented in their 
research toward controversial issues of public policy. Let us examine 
this proposition. 

We take as "given" the political society as we know it: a system of 
organized political power but one so organized that power controls power— 
"ambition is made to counteract ambition." A fundamental assumption 
is that the drive for power is widely observable, that it provides an 
indispensable dynamic in a free society, but Chat it must itself be some- 
what checked and controlled. The problem of maintaining a free political 
system, we further assert, is increasingly aggravated by the expansion 
of governmental activity and the consequent emergence of more and more 
controversial issues. 

Again, while we reject scientific "solutions" to political issues, we 
assert the need to handle them in a prudent and knowledgeable fashion. 

In part, prudence and knowledge are gained from appeals to reason made 
on the basis of research and education which is carried on as objectively 
as possible. The "Wartime Farm and Food Policy Pamphlets" of Iowa 
State College were distinguished examples of this kind of research and 
education. Moreover, the series was only one manifestation in a remark- 
able history of forthright inquiries into controversial issues on the part 
of an extraordinarily able department. 

The writer would conclude that it is sound public policy— no more and 
no less— to sustain the kind of attack upon social problems which was 
being made by this department of Iowa State College. 

This analysis has been advanced in order to get away from the usual 
confinement of the argument in such situations to whether the "facts" 
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found by the researcher were "right/* This question deserves some 
attention, however. The difficulty with it has to do with the nature of 
facts, particularly of social facts. One of the two most controversial 
statements in the original Pamphlet No. 5 was to the effect that restric- 
tive margarine laws had been enacted under political pressure of 
organized dairy interests. This is one social fact that can hardly be 
controverted, although it would, of course, be hard to "prove." (It 
was implicitly acknowledged by the United States Supreme Court in 
Magnano v. Hamilton, 292 US. 40 £1934^.) 

More generally, agricultural policy (like other policy) is full of 
controversial issues in which the facts are often disputed. The writer 
has listened to fierce arguments over the production and consumption 
functions in agriculture, the terms of trade between the agricultural 
and other sectors, farmers' response to price changes, the feasibility 
of land reform, the proper allocation of costs in multiple-use develop- 
mental projects, the effects of grain-storage programs, the workability 
of farm and home planning programs, the relative effects of economics 
and engineering in improving soil conservation, the practicability of 
various marketing-control schemes, and so on, ad infinitum. In all these 
battles, the significance for public policy of the controversial facts was 
apparent to everyone; indeed, it was the chief source of conflict. In all 
such inquiries, of course, a healthy regard for the facts is indispensable. 
At the same time, a disposition to choke off research because researchers 
have made (or are alleged to have made) a few factual mistakes is deadly. 
This by no means advocates irresponsibility. The social scientist expects 
to be judged professionally by his peers and pragmatically by his 
community; but he ought to be able to expect that the community's judg- 
ment will be made on a fairly large part of his record. 

Thus an examination of the correctness of particular facts in a 
particular controversy leads back to the more general issue; whether 
it is sound public policy to maintain vigorous social science research. 

If the decision is in the affirmative, the community must be prepared 
for controversy and for mistakes of the researchers at times. It must 
further be prepared to overlook annoyances, to acknowledge that uncom- 
fortable proddings may have their value, and to permit attacks even on 
firmly held shibboleths. In short, institutionalized social science research 
needs to be appraised over its entire record— as, in a marriage, occasional 
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nagging, some prodding to do a little better financially, and a few pieces 
of burnt toast ought not to constitute grounds for divorce. 



XI / Policy-oriented Research in 
Agricultural Colleges 


A major test of our constitutional democracy Is the freedom of its 
educational and research institutions to examine controversial issues. 
Such issues multiply in modern societies; and they have continuously 
to be "settled," compromised, or postponed in the political process. 
"Politics ain't beanbag," said Mr. Dooley. Without Intense emotional 
loyalties, democratic politics would be unthinkable. It presumes the 
constant interplay of contending groups which are willing to use almost 
any means to advance their separate causes and undo their opponents. 

It even grants some value to partisan commitments so extreme that 
their owner Is virtually blind to the interests of others. Conflict Is not 
only inevitable in democracies; it is essential. A kept opposition in a 
free society is a contradiction In terms.* Liberty was built into our 
constitution by counterposing power to power. "Our strongest Presi- 
dents," writes Sidney Hyman, 2 "have made ample use of the Constitu- 
tion’s open-end invitation to hard in-fighting; and by their wrangling with 
the Congress . . . they have produced the material means for the survival 
of constitutional government itself." 

And yet— "if all are partisans, who is to umpire?" 2 Reasoned anal- 
ysis must enter the political fray to confront and chasten the thrusts 
of organized group interests and the drives for individual and group 
power. Now "reason* is implanted in the individual; in order to develop 
it, however, he must have training, tools, libraries, students, and col- 
leagues . Reason needs the discipline of professions and the support of 
institutions. But the latter— the colleges and universities, especially— 
are more and more maintained by public funds. So the argument makes 
its full circle: can publicly supported educational institutions freely 
examine issues which are publicly controversial? 

Let us apply this question in another way to agricultural research 
and Extension. Previous chapters have examined colleges of agriculture; 
first, as targets of political influence; later, as emergent and often very 
significant political interests in their own right. To the furtherance of 
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what public purposes has this strength been developed? 4 What kind of 
attack have agricultural research and Extension made on public policy 
issues? Chapter x afforded a glimpse into the role of Iowa State College 
and its accompanying tribulations. This chapter will glance more generally 
at the performance of individual agricultural colleges in policy-oriented 
or "programmatic" research. 5 Chapter xii will press essentially the same 
question regarding the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties; chapters xiii-xv, regarding the USDA, using the late Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics as an example. Beyond programmatic research 
lies another kind of "appeal to reason," for in democracies public opinion 
approaches imperium. What steps can be taken to enlighten it? A system- 
atic Extension program to that end will be studied in chapter xvi. 

1. Self-criticism 

Few public institutions have been so vigorously criticized by their 
own leaders as have agricultural colleges for their shortcomings in 
public policy research. Dean C. E. Ladd of Cornell's college of agricul- 
ture declared in 1929: "Our land-grant college organization . . . makes 
for provincialism. . . . The organization ... by states brings many 
wonderful advantages, but it also brings just one small disadvantage 
that we all develop with more or less of the provincial mind. ... We 
have not made very much progress in the development of a national 
viewpoint toward agricultural policy." 5 Nearly a quarter-century later. 
Secretary Ezra Taft Bensort told the same forum: "Traditionally, the 
land-grant colleges have been reluctant to enter the area of public policy. 

You have not felt a direct responsibilityinthis sphere, and you have 
realized the dangers of getting involved in an area so controversial. But 
can any of us continue to disown responsibility in this critical age?" 

The intervening years produced many similar statements. 

President Alfred Atkinson of the University of Arizona said in his 
presidential address to the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities in 1937: "Land-Grant Colleges and other agencies must dig 
deeper into social and economic fields, just as they learned to go funda- 
mentally into chemical and biological fields. This need will call for 
men and women with training in fields now generally undeveloped in 
Land-Grant College offerings." 8 In his presidential address to the same 
body four years later. Dean F. B. Mumford of Missouri's college of 
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agriculture praised the experiment stations tor their scientific work 
and spoke of the change or farmers* attitudes from incredulity and 
ridicule tobelief as "one of the most significant phenomena in our 
educational history.” He added: "it seems entirely logical that the 
Agricultural Experiment Station should now more specifically under- 
take the very important task of determining how its vast store of 
knowledge gained by painstaking research can be so utilized as to 
insure social progress and to prevent, cure or ameliorate social 
disorders ," 

Other presidential addresses before the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities convey the same theme. 111 In 1948 President 
J. L. Morrill of the University of Minnesota referred to the address of 
Cornell's President Edmund E. Day in 1943. President Day had 
"called upon our institutions to remobilize and reinforce what he called 
the 'lost battalion of the Land-Grant movement.’ He urged them to 
provide, even if belatedly, the desperately needed common meeting 
ground for agriculture and industry, the two most Important branches 
of the American economy." Neither Day nor Morrill were advocating a 
combination of agriculture and industry against labor, an idea with an 
unfortunate appeal tor some agricultural leaders. 11 Thus Day had 
declared that the land-grant institutions "were established to promote 
the practical and liberal education of the ‘industrial classes. 1 The 
•industrial classes, 1 of the 1860's were really the common people. 

The Land-Grant College is really democracy's college. It is the common 
possession of all America, May it never fail to represent education of 
the people, by the people, and for the people." 

In 1944 the association's committee on postwar agricultural policy 
reported. 12 The following year, its chairman. Noble Clark (director 
of the agricultural experiment station in Wisconsin) told the National 
Association of County Agents: "Most Land-Grant Institutions are today 
in an exceedingly vulnerable position as regards this matter of research 
and extension m the field of public policy." In 1947 the same committee 
conducted a thoughtful symposium on the problem. 13 H. R. Wellman, 
then head of the Giannini Foundation of the University of California 
analyzed the nature of the required research. Wise public policy, he 
concluded, requires knowledge of the pertinent facts and their interrela- 
tionships, which "in this complex field are not self-evident, but must 
be discovered." O. B. Jesness, head of the department of agricultural 
economics of the University of Minnesota, said that "if we are to deserve 
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to be called educators, we must earn that right by demonstrating true 
educational statesmanship. 1 ' G. H. Aull, of Clemson College, reported that 
only 60 per cent of the colleges had courses in agricultural policy 
(though another 25 per cent "touched upon" it) but that policy courses were 
postponed until the Junior or Senior year and were elective rather than 
required. Aull observed: 

"This nation is faced with public policy questions, the answers to 
which may lead to peace and plenty or to war and starvation. The Land- 
Grant College's contribution regarding such practices as raising sheep 
and increasing the yield of wheat has been great. Is the Land-Grant 
College prepared to make an equal contribution to an understanding of 
the problems and implications involved in tariff ’protection* for wool 
and price supports for wheat? In other words, where, if not to the Land- 
Grant College, can farmers turn for guidance in separating fact from 
fiction in public policies affecting agriculture? 

"A committee of Congress is touring the United States to get ’grass 
roots' public opinion on agricultural policy. If by chance the people 
interviewed have received a one-sided and distorted view of the question, 
the damage which could result from their answers may be irreparable. 

In my state a man must have training in veterinary medicine and be 
licensed in order to vaccinate a hog. Yet all the hogs in the country 
cannot compensate for one big blunder in agricultural policy. The Land- 
Grant College has a responsibility to see that farmers have a sufficiently 
comprehensive understanding of policy questions to forestall such a 
blunder. 

"Too many people are inclined to measure the significance of a 
science by the number of requests which come in for information con- 
cerning it. This is fallacious. Those who are unfamiliar with the science 
of nutrition ask for candy more frequently than for vitamins. 

"Obviously it requires knowledge, tact, patience, and perseverance to 
teach a course in agricultural policy, but a first-class instructor should 
not have any more difficulty in laying open and exposing to his students 
the intricate 'insides' of his subject than his associate in the zoology 
laboratory. Don't, however, expect them to exchange jobs 1 Instruction in 
agricultural policy cannot be done by men whose background and training 
have fitted them for other work." 

The volume and persistence of these strictures are as impressive 
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as the eminence of their authors. True, some of the statements reveal 
an extremely stark faith in science. But the idea is familiar that physical 
and biological sciences have outstripped social science, which must, 
perforce, "catch up"; and some speakers may be merely following the 
fashion. Other critics may subconsciously be provoked by feeling that 
the agricultural colleges have been squeezed out of the crucial national 
policy councils, and they may tacitly suppose that research and the 
enlightenment it creates will return power "where it belongs." Some 
may reflect a puritan tendency toward self-recrimination.^ And some 
may arise from the absence of enough strong, well-financed colleges 
of agriculture to cope with the social problems associated with the 
scarcity and uncertainty of water in the seventeen western states and 
especially in the Great Plains (agricultural colleges from Fargo, North 
Dakota, to Stillwater, Oklahoma, are located on what Elmer Starch calls 
the "college meridian" and have tended to be oriented toward the humid' 
corn belt rather than toward the subhumid to arid plains). Qualify as 
one may, what emerges is still a massive complaint from the colleges 
themselves about their own performance. 

2. Appraisal 

Even in the light of this criticism, the writer is unable satisfactorily 
to appraise the positive role of individual colleges of agriculture in 
policy- oriented research. To be sure, since the early 1920's many colleges 
have participated in comprehensive analyses of their states' agricultural 
and related problems. Paul V. Maris, the prime mover in Oregon's plan, 
described it in 1924. Farmers, businessmen, bankers,' and editors were 
invited to Corvallis; over five-hundred came, the majority being farmers. 
Divided into subject-matter sections, each with technical advisers, this 
conference underwrote a plan which probably contributed to considerable 
adjustment of Oregon agriculture. A continuing tradition was initiated. 1 ** 
Led by M. L. Wilson, Montana prepared an analysis of its agricultural 
problems which set the tone for the systematic approach that the state 
college has generally maintained since; a 1949 bulletin, for example, 
brought the original analysis up to date. 1 ® 

North Carolina provides an excellent recent example of comprehensive 
state agricultural planning. Prospective declines in tobacco income, which 
comprised 57 per cent of North Carolina's cash farm income in 1946, 
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stimulated Governor Gregg Cherry to call a meeting to study the tobacco 
export problem, A committee of specialists, chaired by Dean J. H. Hiltpn 
of North Carolina's school of agriculture, produced a comprehensive 
analysis and recommendations which were adopted by the original group, 17 
This program became the basis of a more elaborate approach by the North 
Carolina Board of Farm Organizations and Agencies in 1951. 18 

Widely varying, according to land-grant college estimates,* 8 in 
their significance and success, state plans inevitably have centered 
upon problems in their intrastate and local impact. Appropriate in its 
setting, this focus contributes little to the development of Dean Ladd's 
desideratum, "a national viewpoint toward agricultural policy." In the 
light of the spate of national agricultural policy and programs since 1929, 
the most systematic intrastate analysis is clearly insufficient and needs 
to be expanded to regional and national levels. It is largely in pressing 
this expansion that the self-critics believe the colleges have failed. The 
evidence, however, is difficult to appraise; valuable as they are, state 
plans, other bulletins and circulars, and annual reports of experiment 
stations are to the public policy contributions of agricultural colleges as 
the visible spur is to the rest of the iceberg. 

For the political process is intensely interpersonal. A number of 
years ago, a distinguished scholar-administrator was actively engaged 
in a great many "top-level" actions of which his formal job description 
in the USDA gave no inkling. "There are two kinds of people around 
here," he said. "Most of them are like red blood corpuscles which do 
extremely important work but stay locked in accustomed and assigned 
channels. A few, however, are more like white corpuscles which combine 
and recombine and seem to move in defiance of habit or regulation. I am 
one of the latter." The same phenomenon occurs on the highest govern- 
mental levels. One hesitates to mention Harry Hopkins because the 
conservative press may have succeeded in making him an evil symbol 
of the New Deal for many readers. Nevertheless, the greatest conserv- 
ative of modern times has written: "Roosevelt, Hull. Stimsort, Knox, 

General Marshall, Admiral Stark, and, as a link between them all, 

Harry Hopkins, had but one mind. Future generations of Americans and 
free men in every land will thank God for their vision." u Vice-President 
Richard Nixon seems to have assumed much the same role in the 
Eisenhower administration. 
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In many states the colleges of agriculture have contributed signifi- 
cantly to the small but vital number of these organisational catalysts 
and repositories of political intelligence. In 1951 two nationally known 
agricultural college economists in states three thousand miles apart 
detailed to the writer their rich experience in policy formation. These 
interviews recalled a score of similar ones In as many states, often 
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Three kinds of activity stand out in an appraisal of the contributions 
of agricultural colleges to policy formulation: programmatic research, 
systematically carried on by college departments; the same kind of 
research pursued essentially by individuals; and the participation by 
college members in the political process as critics, organizers, and 
catalytic agents. 

The first of these, the writer believes, has been quite rare. Few 
colleges, primarily. in their departments of agricultural economics and 
rural sociology, have maintained a systematic attack upon a set of 
interrelated public policy issues (not many have had the resources to 
mount such consistent attacks, of course). Cornell's agricultural 
economics department has long been deeply involved in policy-oriented 
analysis. From time to time and on particular subjects Connecticut, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, and California have been among those 
making notable contributions. The most striking, consistent, systematic 
attack by a team of social scientists seems to have been made by Iowa 
State College, especially during the decade which opened with The 
Agricultural Emergency in Iowa (1933) and closed with the "Wartime 
Farm and Food Policy Pamphlets" (1942-44). 

Individual research on current policy questions has naturally been 
much more widespread. Any informed person can roll off a score of 
name p of agricultural college professors who have made significant 
contributions since 1920. Beyond these are the significant but elusive 
activities of politically alert persons in agricultural colleges who have 
worked informally with interest groups, politicians, or members of the 
"attentive public." 

In spite of this listing, however, the vigorous, persistent self- 
criticism by college spokesmen for lack of sufficient attention to policy 
questions has been noted. While this self-castigation probably under- 
estimates the informal contributions made by college personnel to 
public policy, the appraisal seems to be fairly just respecting the lack 
of systematic, policy-oriented research, especially on the pattern set 
at Ames in the New Deal decade. 
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The Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities has been 
a factor in the politics both of higher education and of agriculture. What 
has it done to protect its members from political influence and to en- 
courage them as educational institutions to attack controversial issues? 
The assocation has been a significant forum for the annual ventilation 
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The early association had its cleavages, especially the controversy be- 
tween the presidents and the experiment station directors: "The lobbies 
of the 1902 Convention seethed. There was much talk of cleavage into 
two associations, one ... of presidents, . . . which should deal with official 
matters, and one ... of station directors and staff members ... to deal 
primarily with subject matter and incidentally with station administration. 
The published proceedings give no picture of the upheaval. The issue 

A 

was determined in the hotel lobbies. This internal difference apparently 
arose because, on the one hand, the presidents were responsible for the 
entire Institutions, which were essentially state institutions, while, on 
the other hand, the station directors, though subordinate officers in the 
state colleges or universities, were also administrators of programs 
partly financed by federal grants. In 1902 the constitution was amended 
to create sections on college work and on experiment station work* but 
no action could be taken by the latter without approval of the college 
section and the executive committee. 

In 1921 the executive body was created. Dean Mumford of the Illinois 
college of agriculture pointed out that the presidents, having responsibility 
for the entire universities, were the natural constituents of the association’s 
legislative body, whereas it was anomalous for agriculturalists to vote 
on matters that concerned engineers and vice versa. President W. O. 
Thompson of Ohio State declared that the amendment simply clarified 
the intention of the change of 1902. He stressed the growing complexity 
of affairs involving the members, saying that "there is no group of 
institutions in this country that possesses as large and as varied a program 
or touches so many vital interests of the community as that represented 
by the Association." 5 Thus college presidents have, quite naturally, 
dominated the formal organization of the association. 

The presidents— or, more precisely, a handful of them— exercised 
control essentially through the executive committee until recently. 

The chairman of this committee was the association's most powerful 
figure. 8 The executive committee was composed of five members {plus 
the annually elected president, ex officio, after 1923) until 1938, when 
the number was raised to eight. The executive committee determined the 
time and place of annual conventions, had charge of arrangements and 
conduct of meetings, controlled the order of business (subject to special 
action by the association), and reported at any time. The annual reports 
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ot the executive committee provided the most important key to the 
association’s actions, as distinguished from its gestures. Between 
annual conventions, the executive committee acted for the association 9 
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college deans and directors in a more independent position and to give 
them a more direct collective relationship to Washington Agencies. 2 * * * * * * * * * 12 * * 
At the same time, the 1945 reorganization acknowledged the growing im- 
portance to members of the association of nonagricultural relationships 
with Washington. 

Certainly the required rotation in office of the chief positions of 
the association seems significant. Further, the division of labor which 
the new constitution emphasizes is probably helpful in a period of 
pyramiding demands upon the association. Milton .Eisenhower's report 
as chairman of the executive committee in 1946 declared: "in the course 
of a single year, the Executive Committee handles literally hundreds 
of problems affecting the welfare of the Association and all constituent 
members. Many of these problems involve relationships with federal 
administrative agencies or with the Congress. Working alone, the . . . 
committee would soon become bogged down. . . . But with the aid of 
numerous . . . committees . . . the total job gets done with amazing 
effectiveness. The association has improved its financial position. 

Until 1936 it operated on less than $6,000 annually; in 1940 dues were 
fixed to yield $16,000, and this amount was doubled in 1946. The associa- 
tion provided for a Washington secretary in 1940 and changed the job to 
14 

secretary-treasurer in 1945. 

2. A Political Interest 

As the presidents of tax-supported colleges and universities must 

be adept in intrastate politics {J. L. Hills once praised President 

Atwater's "success in drawing legislative milk from Connecticut 

nutmegs"), 15 so the land-grant institutions have interests to look after 

in Washington. By 1890 the association’s leaders were scolded on the 

floor of Congress for "buzzing" in the ears of Solons. 16 Since then, many 

measures have been supported successfully, and a few failures have been 

recorded. 17 The Purnell Act of 1925 provides a useful illustration. It 

not only shows political acumen but also reveals the association's interest 

in policy-oriented research. 

Purnell funds were provided chiefly to stimulate work in agricultural 

economics, demand for which had increased sharply after the 1920 break 

in farm prices. Passage of the act consummated a long drive by the 

association. 18 In 1921 E. C. Johnson, of Wisconsin, canvassed methods 

of recruiting political influence, including the support of county and 

state committeemen of both political parties. 18 The executive committee 
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advised marking time that year; in 1023, however (while noling that some 
colleges were pushing other praiseworthy measures), it advocated unani- 
mous support of the Purnell Bill. 20 Congressman F. S. Purnell (Republi- 
can. Indiana) said that "until m y good friend George Christie . . . educated 
me I had no conception of the value ... of the experiment station." He 
satd that the bill had been reported favorably but that the steering 
committees would no. permit it to come to the floor. 21 Would the assorts- 
tton help? I, would! The executive committee had secured the support 
Of the American Bankers Association. It intended to approach the resoiu- 
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and administrative interests of its members, it has been reluctant to 
address itself to major policy issues. To be sure, it was active in obtain- 
ing uniform fertilizer and feeding-stuff legislation from several states. 27 
In 1908 Congress was memorialized to restore basic slag to the free 
list, removing the tariff of $ 1.00 a ton. 28 In 1912 the association adopted 

a resolution offered by the executive committee to recommend that the 

29 

USDA send experts abroad to study foreign agriculture. In 1923 Dr. 
Alonzo E. Taylor's recommendation that the association approve the 
current proposal for a five-year agricultural census was accepted; the 
executive committee was authorized to present the proposition to Con- 
gress. 2 ® 

But the association was chary of major issues in this period. In 
1902 the National Arbitration Congress was scheduled to meet in 
Charleston, South Carolina. A suggestion that the association participate 
was countered by the executive committee: such action, "entirely outside 

31 

the province of the Association," would be inexpedient. The same year 
a report by the association’s committee on pure food legislation offered 
a resolution favoring enactment by Congress of a national pure-food 
law; the resolution was passed, but the executive committee offered a 
cautious statement of principle: "in the judgment of the committee it 
is not advisable for this association to give expression to an opinion 
on any question of pending legislation except in cases where it has had 
opportunity to consider and discuss the provisions of a separate bill." 22 

Elsewhere the writer has shown how little attention the association 

33 

paid to the Roosevelt-Pinchot conservation movement. It is enough to 
say here that the association depreciated the conservationists' cries of 
alarm when it was not ignoring them. Of policital economic issues, begin- 
ning with those raised by the Populists in the 1890's, the story is similar. 
Indeed, the perennial agricultural policy issues, manifested in forestry 
reserves, reclamation, pure food and drug controversies, federal farm 
loan institutions, the tariff, cotton futures and grain standards regula- 
tion, the policing of packers and stockyards, the provision of intermediate 
credit, the exemption of agricultural co-operatives from the direct 
impact of antitrust laws and the initial proposals for fair exchange 
value for agriculture"~all evolved as issues, became crystallized into 
proposals, consummated themselves as policy, or missed their mark 
with, at most, slight attention from the association qua association. 
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Agitation for farm relief in the 1920's provides the most telling illustra- 
tion. 

In 1919 Dean Russell Davenport of the Illinois college of agriculture 
delivered his presidential address to the association. He called for a 
permanent agricultural commission, like the Country Life Commission of 
Theodore Roosevelt in purpose and like the National Advisory Committee 
created by the War Food Administration and the DSDA in form. The 
commission should report on the state of the nation, improve public re- 
lations, and "be influential in maintaining sound national policies for 
agriculture." 3 ^ The same year the association's committee on experiment 
station organization and policy concluded that agriculture was no longer 
a private business but a public concern. 33 Individual institutions should 
work on the problems in their states; but "the situation is largely a 
national one," and the association should at once appoint a study committee. 
Agriculture needed economic stability, some diminution of risk, and a 
"fair return”; but it should beware of "professional agitators, reformers, 
and those seeking remedies from high prices of food without consideration 
for the producers 

After the price break in 1920 initiated a rather dismal decade for 
agriculture and presented the country with the "farm problem," however, 
the associatio n as an association 3 3 ignored the issues until it was jarred 
into action by the National Chamber of Commerce's report on the 
agricultural situation. In 1927 the executive committee offered the associa- 
tion's own report on the subject "to our many friends who are trying hard 
to find the solution." It added a disclaimer: "This problem . . . comes 
exceedingly near to the field of .politics. Neither this Association nor our 
Committee has made any effort to get into that field or to direct thought 
in that field." 37 

The AFBF sent copies of the report to all members of Congress. 33 
Professor John D. Black compared the association's report to that of the 
Chamber of Commerce; the latter had the better statement on both the 
tariff and the surplus questions, but the association's analysis of agricul- 
tural adjustment was preferable. Chester C. Davis wrote: "The report 
of the land-grant college special committee, like so many reports of the 
period, was strong on analysis and weak on remedy. It was important 
chiefly as a belated recognition by the agricultural colleges that a national 
agricultural program did exist, and that they should be concerned with 
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the development of a national agricultural policy to meet it. The discussion 
of the agriculturalsituationwasrevealing; of the tariff, straddling; and 
of the surplus problem, vague. 'The movement toward stabilization and 
control,' it Concluded, 'may be hastened by favorable and sound types 
of legislation.' " 4 ® 

A second study of the agricultural situation was made in 1931, 
but again the report was merely released for the edification of the 
country. Meanwhile, the association was held aloof from the numerous 
congressional hearings of the "McNary-Haugen" decade. 41 In 1929 
occurred the first (and apparently the only) exchange between the associa- 
tion’s representatives and congressmen on pending farm relief legisla- 
tion during this period. Dr. Anson Marston, dean of engineering at Iowa 
State College, was then president of the association; with President 
Hetzel of Pennsylvania State College, who was chairman of the executive 
committee, Marston appeared before the HouseCommittee on Agriculture 
in support of certain of the association's perennial projects. These were 
federal grants for engineering experiment stations and increased federal 
aid for agricultural Extension. 

When Marston confined his remarks to these subjects, congressmen 
became irritated. They plied him with questions about the proposed federal 
farm board, the McNary-Haugen bills, and the co-operative movement. De- 
spite their insistence, Marston’s answers, which, he stressed, were merely 
those of an Iowa farmer, were guarded and qualified. Representative 
Ketcham complained that the association’s spokesmen were not looking 
at the farm relief issue as a social problem. 

Representative Victor Christgau (Republican, Minnesota) declared 
to the association's convention in 1931: "A criticism has frequently been 
made, and probably with some justification, that the net result of all 
extension work, excellent though it has been, has been to increase the 
volume of production, and that little or no information has been fed into 
the extension channels, which has had as its object the adjustments in 
production." 43 In the light of these strictures, one is appalled at the 
usually statesman-like Pearson, chairman of the executive committee, 
telling the House Committee on Agriculture in 1930: "The Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities Association, Mr. Chairman, looks upon this 
engineering experiment station bill as the most important measure in 
Congress at this time in the interest of farm relief. I would not belittle 
the importance of any other measure, but our association puts this one 
at the head of the list." 4 * 
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The experience of the association with the Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1929 is also illustrative. This Republican answer to the farm problem 
was to provide for orderly marketing of agricultural commodities through 
co-operatives or governmental corporations. It was administered by the 
Federal Farm Board, whose persuasive first chairman, Alexander Legge, 
fired the imagination of the association. R. A. Pearson, of the executive 
committee, declared that the association would "go the limit ... to assist 
you. ' The Farm Board requested the association to appoint a committee 
to advise and assist the . . . Board in . . . developing a wise national 
agricultural policy and . . . devising and administering effective agencies 
for supporting and administering an American agriculture based on America, 
s andards of life. ' The executive committee, plus five members co-opted 
by it, became the committee. 5 

That ln 1929 - In 1930 Chairman Legge reported that the association 
had given sincere, cordial cooperation” but that a series of crises had 
prevented full use of its advisory committee. Be praised the Extension 
program but argued for "more frequent meetings with groups of farmers for 
an intimate, personal discussion of the ontlnni, , 

commodity.” 46 ' - • on an r Particular 
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and the USDA. three from the n. . P d f ,1Ve eaCh from the colIeeeS 
from the Department of the Interior, and one each from 
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the Federal Farm Board and the Federal Farm Loan Board; and proposed 
also a national advisory and legislative committee, with representatives of 
farm organizations, the farm press, and others. The recommendations 
were all adopted. 54 The following year members of the National Land-Use 
Planning Committee and others discussed land policy in the association's 
convention. The joint committee on projects and correlation of research 
of the association recommended establishment of a national, co-operative 
land-use research and planning project, to be jointly financed by $100 
contributions from each station. The executive body accepted the recommen- 
dation. 56 

In 1933 the National Land-Use Planning Committee made its first— and 
last— report. It had stimulated analyses of various land-use problems and had 
taken a position on proposed regulation of public grazing lands. Meanwhile, 
the New Deal was here and had created a National Planning Committee, 57 
Which appeared to pre-empt the place of the National Land-Use Planning 
Committee. Chairman Delano of the National Planning Committee requested 
that the association form a committee to represent state and local interests 
in consultation with his own group. The association acquiesced; its committee, 
renamed the "committee on land problems," reported in 1935 and 1936, largely 
on matters affecting the co-ordination of federal and state agencies. In 1937 
it was discharged. 

4. Policy Contributions in and after the New Deal 

Throughout the New Deal and the early part of World War 11, the associa- 
tion continued its unwritten policy of nonparticipation in major agricultural 
legislative decisions. This conclusion rests upon an examination of the public 
record of the passage of the Agricultural Adjustment Acts of 1933 and 1938, 
the amendments to them in 1935, the Agricultural Marketing Agreements Act 
of 1937, and the amendments to the charter of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
in 1941. Twice during the second World War the Extension committee on 
organization and policy requested the association to take a hand in important 
agricultural policy developments, but each time to no avail. With the brief 
but important exception of the activities of its Committee on Agricultural 
Policy (see next section), the association kept aloof from the process which 
culminated in passage of the Agricultural acts of 1948, 1949, and 1952 and 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act of 1948. 

The association's most absorbing concern in its relationships with the 
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agricultural New Deal stemmed from its role as protector of its members' 
administrative interests. It appointed a committee to conler with Presi- 
dent F. D. Roosevelt on the reorganization of the USDA and listened 
to friendly overtures from Secretary H. A. Wallace and his aides. In 
1935 the association and the USDA each appointed a committee on 
relationships with the other. Sometimes the committees worked together; 
sometimes they worked separately. The association's committee noted 
the exacerbation of relationships in 1937, rising out of "new and extraor- 
dinary federal enactments." Some delicate situations had been handled 
satisfactorily, it said. It discussed, but not for the record, returns from 
a questionnaire in which state college officials had reported their degree 
of satisfaction with relationships. In 1038 the two committees helped 
bring forth the Mt. Weather Agreement, which provided the basis for 
the co-operative state and local land-use planning program— a major, 
if short-lived, accomplishment. 60 Ironically, it came on the threshold 
of a period of increasing friction between the major action agencies of 
the USDA and the colleges of agriculture. 6 * The association's committee 
on relationships, understandably, had nothing further to report; and 
it was discontinued in 1944. 66 

But the mutual problem of accommodation between the colleges 
and the USDA continued; and important achievements have continually 
emerged as the result of hard work and good will on both sides. The 
joint committee on Extension programs, policies, and goals brought in 
a thoughtful report. 66 The "grasslands program" was also developed 
successfully in co-operation with the USDA. 64 Representatives of the 
association's agricultural division helped secure congressional appropri- 
ation of the sums authorized by the Bankhead -Flannagan Act and assisted 
I in writing bills to consolidate the numerous grant-in-aid statutes for 

agricultural Extension and research. The executive committee of the 
association began to meet with Secretary Charles F. Brannan annually 
for an extended session and at other times for briefer meetings. Indeed, 
Milton S. Eisenhower, president of Pennsylvania State College, president 
of the association, and member of its executive committee, declared 
in 1951: Relationships between the ILS. Department of Agriculture 
and the Land-Grant Colleges are better now than at any time since 
1933." In the same meeting, however, the division of agriculture 
adopted a resolution of the National Association of County Agents pro- 
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testing ’'encroachments” by the USDA in the field of Extension. 66 On the 
basis of interviews, the writer's judgment is that USDA-college of 
agriculture relationships were adversely affected by the postwar 
activities of both the Production and Marketing Administration and 
the Soil Conservation Service, by the Brannan Plan in 1949, and by the 
Family Farm Policy Review and the reorganization of soil conservation 
agencies in l 951. 67 (This does not mean that if the USDA had only be- 
haved properly all would have been smooth.) On the other hand, some 
relationships— and especially those with the Agricultural Research 
Administration during P. V. Cardon’s directorship— were probably never 
better. 68 

Finally, even if the association kept out of most major agricultural 
policy developments, it could enter them when the interests of its members 
were involved. An interesting illustration is the recommendation to 
divorce Extension from the Farm Bureau (Dean H. P. Rusk, of Illinois, 
dissenting) in the Report of the Joint Committee on Extension Programs . 
Policies, and Goals. 69 Perhaps the major example of an important 
contribution to policy which stemmed from the organizational interests 
of its members is the report of the association's special committee on 
the preservation of phosphate deposits and their natural use 76 — an im- 

71 

portant document in the history of soil conservation. Reviewing 
deficiencies in available phosphates in the nation’s soils, the committee 
declared that three times the current inputs of pbosphatic fertilizer could 
be economically used, in combination with agricultural limestone, in the 
humid areas of the United States. The committee believed it to be "high 
time that the Association . . . took an active part in the development and 
execution of a comprehensive plan to assure agriculture an abundant 
supply of pbosphatic fertilizer in the all-out effort which must now be 
made . . . and to assure ... in post-war years ... a supply adequate to 
maintain soil fertility." The federal government should develop the 
western potash and phosphate reserves, thought the committee 1 

5. The Committee on Agricultural Policy 

Probably the most significant contribution of the association to 
public discussions of agricultural and related policy occurred in the 
report of its committee of eighteen on "Postwar Agricultural Policy" in 
1944. 73 Beginning with an examination of agriculture and the national 
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welfare, the report discussed agricultural production adjustment, prices, 
land tenure, conservation, and rural living and considered the role of 
farm people in policy-making. The committee managed to be brief, 
clear, forceful, and forthright on a wide range of subjects. For example, 
it opposed governmental price supports at high levels but recommended 
three measures in depressions: subsidized food-consumption programs; 
certain deferments of farm mortgage payments; and (in long and severe 
depressions) certain income payments to farmers and other groups. 
Especially respecting wheat and cotton, the report bore down on the need 
for designing governmental programs to assist adjustment. For example: 
"Such aid should be positive in character, temporary in nature, and 
directed toward the partial replacement of cotton production by other 
types of activity including the production of food for consumption by the 
farm family." Instead of using public funds to support cotton prices, the 
purpose should be to encourage "the development of alternative enter- 
prises." 

The association received, commended, and released the report for 
the nation's edification. A considerable wave of activity was thereby 
initiated. By 1945 nearly 120,000 copies of the original report had been 
distributed. Many farm organizations and land-grant colleges had used 
it. The California legislature urged that the report's objectives be 
translated into public policy. 

Moreover, the association continued the committee— its name was 
changed in 1945 to the "Committee on Agricultural Policy"— and granted 
it $1,000 annually for expenses. Several other reports followed; 7 ^ what 
is more. Chairman Noble Clark and others of the committee amplified 
and discussed their analyses before numerous audiences and organiza- 
tions —including congressional committees. The departure in association 
policy seemed very great. Its two previous reports (1927 and 1931) had 
been merely received and released; now, however, the committee was 
actively entering into the policy-forming— i.e., the political— process. 
Indeed, testimony by the committee on agricultural policy began to take 
on an official ring as being representative of the association. When 
Chairman Clifford Hope (Republican, Kansas) of the House Committee 
on Agriculture asked the executive committee of the association for 
testimony on the long-range farm program. Noble Clark appeared (May 
3, 1947). Later, the committee supplied Chairman Hope with a compre- 
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hensive written statement on a number of questions, 76 

In the light of the association's previous history, the activities of its 
committee on agricultural policy posed a problem. The committee was 
composed of agricultural economists; the association has been primarily 
the forum of college administrators. Noting this, the committee asked in 
1946 whether the association was ready "to provide technical counsel, 
publications, regional conferences and other services required if the 
Land-Grant institutions are to give coordinated and effective educational 
leadership as regards public policies which affect agriculture?" If the 
answer were affirmative, the committee needed more money, 77 In 1948 
Chairman O. B. Jesness thoughtfully analyzed the committee's role and 
urged that it be reconstituted as a "standing committee of the Senate 
whose function will be to deal with problems of public policy, including, 
but not limited to, agricultural policy." The division of agriculture dis- 
charged the extant committee and proposed creation of a senate committee, 
as suggested. But the association concluded that through either existing 
0r a{ * hoc committees, it could meet its obligations to analyze public policy 
issues. Moreover, the senate of the association laid it down 7 ® "that 
no position should be taken at this time with reference to long-range 
agricultural policy legislation. There are certain basic positions that 
this Association has consistently supported and repeatedly stated before 
the Congress. Any new position or attitutde should be arrived at only 
after a careful poll of the desires of all member institutions, and then 
such recommendations would be made to the Executive Committee 
before any representations are made to the Congress." 

The wording of the resolution suggests that university presidents 
had become alarmed because testimony of the committee on agricultural 
policy was being (or might be) taken as an official commitment of the 
association. Understandably, institutional presidents want to avoid easy 
identification with positions on nationally controversial issues unless 
they have had the opportunity to study them; such men have a full ration 
of trouble in their own states. Even with constant disclaimers, moreover, 
statements of the committee on agricultural policy inevitably sounded 
ex cathedra. Nevertheless, as the writer has tried to show, the land-grant 
institutions have special obligations in policy fields, especially— through 
their colleges of agriculture— in agricultural policy. Agricultural colleges 
cannot be political interest groups, representative institutions, and major 
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arsenals of experimentation and educational work without acquiring a 
duty to help meet the public policy problems generated by agriculture. 
Inevitably, their obligation carries through to their mother-institutions 
and to the association. Dr. Jesness is right: a need clearly exists for 
national forums— other than those provided by formal government, on the 
one hand, or organized groups, on the other— in which national issues 
may be sytematically, thoroughly, and repeatedly examined. Bisks 
would be entailed, of course; but experience should make them bearable. 

6. Policy-oriented Research 

The underlying assumption of this section is the desirability of 
policy -oriented research. Not that the ''scientific method" holds the key 
to a millennium. The fervent belief of an earlier generation in "increased 
knowledge and good works" has proved "no inconsiderable faith," as Har- 
vard President Nathan M. Pusey has written. And yet "by itself, this 
faith will no longer do."® 0 For the moment, however, this formidable 
insufficiency can be set aside. Policy-oriented research here simply 
deals with studies of comparative advantage, interregional competition, 
mobility of the factors of production within agriculture and between it 
and other sectors, and similar subjects, particularly with emphasis upon 
the inferences for policy and administration. These economic and politico- 
administrative formulations are not meant to disparage the great and 
often crucial significance of physical and biological research to the 
resolution of public policy issues.®* We have heard Dean Ladd's com- 
plaint of the "provincialism" generated in state institutions and the 
failure to develop "a national viewpoint toward agricultural policy."®^ 

What has the association done in protecting and promoting such research 
in its member institutions ? 

a) Protection of Member Institutions from Political Influence 

The association has ably protected members' administrative interests 
and job rights" in dealing with Washington. No doubt it would help repel 
overt federal political attacks upon research and education; but, in 
agriculture, at least, the federal influence has been much more subtle 
and indirect (chap, v above). The association does not protect member 
institutions from Intrastate political encroachment, however. When 
investigations In animal nutrition at Pennsylvania State College were 
threatened by the college board In 1907, the association investigated 
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and made recommendations; but the official position was as follows: 83 

It is not quite clear how the interests of this important enterprise may 
be advanced by this association, excepting through cordial approval 
and moral support," 

In 1919 K. L, Butterfield reported a resolution of the college organ- 
ization and policy committee to the general session "that the Executive 
Committee take steps to secure the coordination of the authority and 
activities of the various National and State Departments, Bureaus and 
Boards that deal financially with the Land-Grant Colleges," But W. O, 
Thompson, president of Ohio State University and long-time chairman 
of the executive committee of the association, queried "what business 
it is of the Executive Committee to secure such coordination. That is a 
matter of law within the purview of the several state legislatures and 
of Congress." 84 Thompson's position was borne out by the experience 
of the 1920’s. The executive committee inquired into "encroachment 
by governmental agencies on the freedom of administrative officials 
and governing boards of land-grant colleges ... in the use of state 
appropriations." A. ft. Mann suggested that a uniform classification 
system to harmonize federal and state requirements might be urged 
upon the states for adoption. Discussion held his suggestions "more or 
less visionary." Yet a committee on state fiscal policy was created. 

In part, the Office of Education's Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities (1930) was a product of antagonism between the colleges 
and the reformed state governments of the 1920's . The association's 
state fiscal policy committee was somewhat more forthright than the 
Survey, naming institutions and states in which encroachment was held 
to be severe. Yet the association could offer only moral support to 
any of its beleaguered members. 85 

Nonintervention by the association in intrastate affairs is strongly 
supported by precedents, and these are buttressed by two leading 
characteristics of the association itself. First, its operating purpose is 
essentially confined to promoting and defending its members' interests 
vis-i-vis Washington; additional functions are hard to acquire and easy 
to discard. Second, the leading figures of the association are presidents 
and ranking officials of member institutions. They are the natural centers 
of controversies over research and education in their own states— -"And 
these are not in plight to bear, if they would, another's care. They have 
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enough as 'tis. . . . 

b) Promotion of Policy-oriented Research 

During the 1920’s» committees of the association repeatedly urged 
systematic research upon agricultural problems that crossed state 
lines. In 1819 the joint committee on projects and correlation of 
research (henceforth referred to as the "joint committee") recommended 
the organization of a national agricultural research council. The execu- 
tive committee indorsed the principle but considered Us Immediate 
application impracticable. 87 In 1922 the experiment station committee 
on organization and policy stressed that no single station could "hope 
adequately to attack all the many and difficult problems with which the 
agriculture of a region is confronted," 88 

The Purnell Act (1925) provided federal grants especially for 
research in economics and rural sociology. Testifying for the bill, the 
president of the association declared that the colleges had stimulated 
production during the war— "we have helped to get the farmers into their 
present situation; we were the agency of the government, the chief agency. 
They are coming to us now for help to get out, and we are not able 
to give it to them." 8 ® When the act was passed, the joint committee called 
a meeting at St. Louis to discuss its administration. Six special commit- 
tees were created to help co-ordinate Purnell research on a number of 
national projects. 90 In 1928 the joint committee reported a gain in 
co-operative projects, especially where the USDA was a partner, and 
opined that adequate machinery for the effective co-ordination of re- 
search existed for the first time. 9 ^ Nevertheless: "Relatively few stations 
have embraced the national projects, especially in some of the newer 
lines. In the large majority of cases investigators have set up projects 
of their own on Independent and unrelated bases. In other cases the so- 
called cooperation is to a considerable extent a paper affair, with 
little coherence and with. an. indefinite conformity to a working plan." 

The following year the joint committee continued its strictures: 
'Consciousness of membership in a common cause has not been a 
conspicuous product of operations under the national projects set up 
[pursuant to the Purnell AcQ nearly five years ago. 1 ' 92 Dean C. E. 

Ladd of Cornell was more biting in his criticism: "The research pro- 
grams of the agricultural experiment stations in the United States today 
are wholly inadequate to meet the needs of extension and of practical 
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agriculture. Research programs are still giving entirely toomuch 
weight to the problems of production and an entirely inadequate amount 
of time and effort to the problems of economics in spite of the fact that 
all agriculture has been crying for more economic work for a generation. 

In all friendliness but still in all frankness, to one who is on the firing 
line it looks as if the guiding of research programs is entirely too 
conservative, entirely too far removed from the needs of agriculture, 
and entirely too little responsible to the aims and intentions of our 
legislators at the time they passed the Purnell Bill. We need an account- 
ing on this point." 93 Thus committees of the association as well as some 
distinguished land-grant college officials rather consistently criticised 
the failure of agricultural research to organise itself for an e ec ive 
94 

attack upon emergent problems. 

But rather suddenly a new attack upon the colleges drew the associa- 
tion's attention from self-criticism to self-protection. 
acting through Interior Secretary Wilbur, created the National A 
Committee on Education in 1529. Two years later it recommended an 
end of federal gran.s-.n-aid for education. 95 A, once the asso elation 
appointed a committee which brought in a contradictory report 
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this, too, diverted the colleges and their association iron, critical self- 
examination. 

Thus the association appointed a committee on federal-state rela- 
tionships in research in 1931. 08 Reporting on a canvass of the states, 
the committee found, as usual, that relationships with the USDA were 
mutually cordial and helpful" but that there was a "lack of harmony 
m certain important respects." The committee said: "The state 
experiment station has gained the moral and political support of the 
state by its service to local interests. It now stands in a supreme posi- 
tion of local leadership. But if local control of its functions were to be 
divided by any sort of partnership, or its prestige lessened by any 
competitive influence, the experiment station would rapidly lose its 
leadership and the confidence of the people. A disastrous reduction 
Of financial aid from the state would follow." 
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in the passage of the Research and Marketing Act of 1946, section 9(b) 

(3) of which provides funds for regional research. With the USDA, 
the association created a joint committee on extension programs, policies, 
and goals which brought forth an excellent (and apparently an influential) 
report. 104 It pressed important inquiries respecting phosphatic fertilisers 
and Irrigated agriculture and water resources. 

Nevertheless, the committees of the association never returne 
to the critical self-appraisal of the orientation of experiment station 
research that characterised the 1920's. 105 One cannot explain this 
failure on the grounds that the critical temper of the earlier decad 
merely reflected the attitude of a few individuals who have since pa se 
on; as has been abundantly shown, outstanding individuals have 
their strictures on this score. Again in 1950 Director H. C. Sanders . of 
the Louisiana Extension Service called for a "clear-cut 

by the Land-Gran. College Association on work relating to public polices 
but none, apparently, has been forthcoming. 

7. Conclusions 
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agriculture, the association has provided a significant forum for promi- 
nent individuals to air their criticisms. Since the 1920's, however, 
a 5 an association it has provided only sporadic critical examination of 
the work of its member institutions upon controversial issues. Its 
committee on agricultural policy was a national agency of considerable 
importance and influence during the mid-forties; but the association 
has ordinarily avoided major policy issues, unless propelled into them 
by their obvious bearing upon the organizational Interests of its members. 
Meanwhile, activities of the association have grown enormously, and 
most of the increase has been outside agriculture— as one can readily 
discover by comparing the business of the old executive body in 1939, 

It is doubtful, therefore, that the association will provide the services 
required to assume a position of educational leadership on agricultural 
policy Issues; it is even more questionable that the association will 
endeavor to expand such leadership in order to deal with public policy 
generally. 108 


XIII / The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
(general Characteristics and the 
Fate of Land-Use Planning 


The major question of this book Is whether a eonstitutional democracy 
(the United States) can maintain publicly supported research and e uca 
tional agencies which are fairly free to probe controversial issues, 
especially those incident to public policy. The field of inquiry Is agricul- 
ture. Generally the focus has been upon the agricultun.1 work o 
land-grant colleges. But it is appropriate to examine the ' lcs 

and, within the USDA, the history of the Bureau of Agncu ura 
(BAE) provides the best example. 

1. Organization and Activities 

in ,922 the Bureau of Markets and Crop 
with the Office of Farm Management and Farm Economics to form 
BAE. in 1952 the BAE M some 1,300 employees, quite 
between Washington and the field-the field meaning a m werl! 
campuses of agricultural colleges. The “j”J tI s. The former 
economic investigation s and T^Tcrop estimates 

were more controversial; but th 3 » s Table 2 

in 1951 showed that the latter was atso subject o ^ from 194z 

shows, economic investigations were reduce y 

1952; meanwhile, crop and Uves.ockfundsrose^per 
Table 2 sharply “ - 

tions with the rise in money st in 

shows that the attrition of economlcjnves^ga 1°^ ^ , he 

1946, when H. R. ToUey was repa ^ ^ bar ea„ were 

BAE and the con.rovcrsla^ contI „ued to fall into 
de-emphasized. Funds ^ the Research and Marketing 

1948. rose as the result o 4 ^ again (in spite of eon- 

Act (and other sources) i * ^ Marketing Administration), 

tinning sums from the « consi dered policy of neutrality repeatedly 
To anticipate a conclusio . 
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TABLE 2 

BAE APPROPRIATIONS, 1941-52* 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Fiscal 

Year 

Economic 

Investi- 

gations 

Crop and 
Livestock 
Estimates 


Economic 

Investi- 

gations 

Crop and 
Livestock 

1941. . . 

1942. . . 

1943. . . 

1944. . . 

1945. . . 

1946. . . 

3.9 

3.3 

2.4 

2.5 

2.4 

2.4 

1.1 

1.4 

1.2 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 


2.5 

2.3 

2.7 

2.6 

2.5 

2.3 

2.5 

2.5 

2.7 

2.9 

2.9 

3.1 


P. 126; House Hearimr^rS^i?.-?. 0 “ ! _ tural Appropriations, fiscal 1945, 
and House Heart hs A . Appropriations, fiscal 1947, p. 92; 
Table 5, p/a T A & ricultura l Appropriations, fiscal 1953, Part 1. 


^ ‘ a ' tCr 1946 “ « P~.ec. "economic investi- 

Z Zl 1 1 1 * “ ,riUOn - Thr ~ * h ‘“es economic investi- 

z 11 '°z y the tawe - h ° wevar: «"*• th * «-« - «* 

record-keeDin "j '“l SeC ° nd ' !he de S ree ° f ‘heir emphasis upon 
remains. 8 *" servloe; but * thir d. the considerable breadth of what 

investigations Ssbro^out ^ Tc '° r W " k eC0n0m ‘ C 
the figures shown i„ T a bIe 3 ,0 show th " ' 1951 ’ q “° ,ed 

clerical) made possible by funds for e 6 <P~ f essional and 

y unds for economic investigations. Not only 


^Estimated 



— 

Fiscal Year 

Man-Years 

Fiscal Year 

Man-Years 

1943* 


1949 




1950 

453 



1951+ 




1952+ 

500 



1952S 

auu 





♦Actual . 



House biU-estimated 
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does this table bring out dramatically the extent oi real decline in 
resources for the BAE's economic investigations; it also demonstrates 
again that reductions continued after 1946. 

Second, what was the nature of the economic investigations work of 
the BAE? Wells has taken pains to emphasize its statistical and service 
character: "Only about 50 per cent of the funds available under 'Economic 
Investigations' ... are used for what we would ordinarily think of as 
research, and this includes a considerable amount of service research 
in connection with our outlook and situation work as well as such 

semiservice tasks as the production capacity project. s an 

. tn up pfforts to identify economic 

similar statements of Wells appear to be efforts j 

, u„«ifiPk estimates work of the BAE— 
Investigations with the crop and live ihnrtiv 

, . more traditional (it began shortly 

the latter being less controversial, more 

after the Civil War), and productive of results w ose u i 

easily understood by many of the B AE's economic 

Third, it is necessary to not. Hw * ^ ^ co . opBratlon wllh 

investigations, many of which wer c<> , ot a6ricu llure. Other- 

agricultural economics departmc research ln , he BAE 

wise, it might be falsely ‘ n " rr mi ,l s ,one of congressional 

was ground to statistical work. Such Investlga- 

realism and the ne er headi „gs "economics of production"; 

tions can be discussed un e „ aRd u farm population and manpower." 8 
prices, income, and mar ^ Thege inve stigations included 9 studies of 
Economics of productio_ ^ the aggregate and in terms of output 
agricultural productive cai ** ^ q{ the progressive mechanization of 
per man-hour; aggregate s ^ practices, as well as specific re- 
agriculture and of changes ulities of recombination of enterprises 

searches into the economi^ practices> etc .; and estimates of costs 
or the introduction of spe ^ farmS ln eight major farming regions, 
and returns for sixteen y ^ made . The agricultural balance 
Studies of low-income ^ incidence of federal and state-local taxes 
sheet was kept up to a^ ^ debt structure and agricultural credit 
on farmers was exa ™ agriculture's economic problems were probed, 
were studied. Irriga continued on tenure. 

Some research was ^ mar keting .-Researches here included farm 
Prices, inCOm ~^^ sa is of demand for farm produce, food consumP' 
income analyses, ap^ reports> the share of the consumers , doUar 
tion, commodity 
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which goes to the farmer, and studies of the economics of marketing. 

Farm population and manpower .— This field included studies of 
trends in the farm population, the effect of defense mobilization upon 
farm manpower, farm wage rates, migratory labor, and some work 
on the distribution of incomes within agriculture. 

Turn now briefly to crop and livestock estimates . Nineteen different 
kinds of projects were maintained in 1951-52 to provide a continuous 
statistical picture respecting farm crops. Eight projects similarly 
dealt with farm prices; thirteen, with milk and dairy products; sixteen, 
with livestock; eleven, with poultry; and eight, with miscellaneous items. 
Wells said that the service currently “releases about two reports each 
workday or over 500 a year.”*^ 

In his first appearance before the House subcommittee on agricul- 
tural appropriations as chief of the BAE, Wells laid down his concept 
of the BAE's scope of activity. Rejecting policy-oriented research, 
he proposed to “look across the agricultural field and try to find out 
the items we need to cover in order to provide a good working knowl- 
edge of the entire field." 1 * The foregoing recital suggests that the BAE 
managed to maintain a considerable breadth of coverage, in terms 
of the policy that Wells laid down in 1947, 12 in spite of shrinking appro- 
priations. 

2. Inherent Controversiality of the BAE 

Wells said in 1947 that there had been "very little criticism ol the 
Bureau" as a statistical and research agency; but Secretary Henry A. 
Wallace had "assigned . . . the responsibility for planning" to the BAE in 
l 1938, and this "brought a good deal of grief and a great deal of criticism 

f to the Bureau." In 1945, Wells continued, "the planning function was 

transferred back to the Office of the Secretary, where I think it belonged 
all the time." Actually, he declared, "the Office of the Secretary never 
abdicated as chief of the planning agency of the Department ."* 2 3 

Wells depreciated the inherent controversiality of the BAE. He had 
then been its chief for a little more than a year, during which "all 
remnants of Qits^ planning function as such" had been eliminated. He 
knew of virtually no criticism of the BAE at the time, although he 
conceded: "You cannot do a good job of research and you cannot even 
publish straight statistics without running into some criticism, to be 
perfectly honest." 
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The writer respectfully disagrees. The BAE was conceived in con- 
troversy. If it continues to exist (or, more accurately, is re-established), 
it must learn to live with controversy, even to thrive on it. If it is really 
the federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics, it cannot possibly escape 
controversy. Let us look at the record. The first chief of the BAE, Henry 
C* Taylor, became identified with the program of Henry C. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture from March 4, 1921, until his death on October 
25, 1924. Russell Lord 1 ** describes Taylor's conversion to Wallace’s 
belief in the need for vigorous federal price policies for agriculture, 
the progressive worsening of the Wallace-Taylor relationships with 
President Coolidge (after President Harding's death), the pressure 
placed upon Taylor to resign after Wallace's death, 15 and Taylor's 
eventual "resignation" under the prodding of Secretary William Jardine. 15 

Other examples of controversy involved the outlook service, which 
was begun in 1923 as a major part of the program of "assisted laissez 
faire" — to give farmers better information to improve their individual 
adaptations to the market. In 1927 the outlook service accurately pre- 
dicted a fall in cotton prices; immediately congress proscribed such 
predictions about cotton. In 1931 the outlook service contradicted Presi- 
dent Hoover's opinion that the debt moratoria would be beneficial in 
its effect upon the wheat market; by presidential order, the BAE was 

17 

prevented from further use of the future tense in such announcements. 

The restrictions upon the outlook service show that the policy of 
studied conservatism which the post-Taylor leadership of the BAE 
followed did not keep the BAE entirely free from major controversies. 

At the same time, some observers believe that BAE leaders bought a 
degree of safety at the price of a certain ineffectiveness. Thus, when the 
Federal Farm Board was created to administer the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act of 1929 , it reportedly pumped the BAE dry and had to assemble 
its own economic staff. The early Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
(AAA) repeated the experience with the BAE and established, as a mark 
of the concern of Henry A. Wallace and his associates over the possible 
misdirections of agricultural policy, a Land Policy Section. 

3. Origin of State and Local Land-Use planning 

In addition to the AAA, the creation of other agricultural action 
agencies in the 1930's produced difficulties of relationships, among these 
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agencies and between them and the land-grant colleges. In 1938 at the 
Mt. Weather (Virginia) conference, representatives of the land-grant 
colleges and universities and of the Department of Agriculture agreed 
to a method of co-operative policy considerations designed (a) to pro- 
vide over-all program formulation with respect to operations of the 
federal department and state agencies affecting land use; (b) to establish 
a means for departmental collaboration with the land-grant colleges; 
and (c) to bring to life the cherished ’’two-way" democratic concept of 
M. L. Wilson and others by enlisting the active co-operation of farmers. 
The BAE was made the federal partner in this effort. Howard R. Tolley, 
who had administered the AAA after Chester C. Davis' retirement early 
in 1936, became chief of the BAE. 

The state and local planning program (later the agricultural planning 
program) was initiated as a co-operative endeavor between the USDA 
and the colleges of agriculture. The BAE signed memoranda of under- 
standing with most of the colleges. Counties were selected, committees 
of farmers and of agency representatives were created therein, problems 
were assessed intensively, and a "unified" stage was projected in which 
agency representatives would sign agreements respecting their perform- 
ance in achieving the common program. In January, 1942, nearly 1,900 
counties and some 8,000 communities were at one stage or another in the 
planning process. Nearly 125,000 farm men and women served on county 
and community committees, and another half-million attended meetings. 
Some 18,000 federal, state, and local government employees participated. 
The BAE had representatives in land-use planning in forty-seven states 
(Pennsylvania was never in the program). 

4. Attack on Land-Use Planning 

The first public attack upon the planning program was made by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation (AFBF) at Its 1940 convention 
in Baltimore. Alarmed at the prospect of new farm organizations 
emerging from the county planning committees, the AAA committees, 
soil conservation district supervisors, or other such groups, the Farm 
Bureau proposed to formulate and administer national agricultural 
policy through a five-man nonpartisan board, representative of the 
nation's agriculture. On the state level, farm programs, so far as 
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practicable and including the "state-wide planning program of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics," were to be administered by state committees 
composed of men appointed by the five-man Washington board from nomi- 
nees submittedannually by state Extension directors, who previously 
had consulted with "state-wide membership farm organisations. 

Congress refused to accept the entire Farm Bureau proposal, but i 
did cut the BAE by $500,000 20 In reporting the bill to the House. Congress- 
man Cannon said that the department should have discretion in app ying 
the cut; Senator Bankhead remarked that the argument against the land- j 
use planning activities had "influenced to a large extent the reduction 
The Farm Bureau was probably aided in its attack upon the BAE by 
the Soil Conservation Service (SCS, and the AAA. The SCS may have el. 
that it would have a stake in the future o, agricultural planning if oil 
conservation districts m.her than counties could become ^ “ , Mlssis . 
instruments. In 1941 Congressmen Terry ,Arkinsa S| .nd C. » b 
sippi). both members of the subcommittee for agricultural ^ ’ 

were critical of the punning program. ^ “ 

- by ,0 ,,1 

Service," 22 Both these men were among the House managers on he 
conference^commlttee, who prevailed upon Senate managers to accept 

the AAA was rapidly becoming, in effect. *He Department 

custodianship of the farm prog . ^ UlM belwe en the two 

the AAA. 24 and this may have rankle^ ^ ^ oontrol of the 

involved a power struggle in sum „ Secretary Wickard, 

defense (and IZn need that the war hoards 

who had come up committees. This move was interpreted 

would be built aroun AA ^ a ^ ^ , he (ace . T hey we ro 

by many agricultural co 6 and what allies7 The land-use 

disposed to fight, but -" o ; e l obvlous alterna Uve; but . the 
planning committees se^ appears t0 have communicated a story to the 
critical juncture. Toll( , y ,„ res „ the land-use planning com- 

agricultura co „ Bnre au. This fabrication may have contrlb- 
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Nevertheless, the Extension directors tried to save the $500,000 
cut in BAE appropriations. The most impressive demonstration in favor 
of the planning program was that of Cornell's Extension director, L, R« 
Simons, then chairman of the Extension committee on organization and 
policy of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 

5. Liquidation of Land-Use Planning 

In 1942 the planning program was done away with. In the appropria- 
tion act for 1943 Congress provided "that no part of the funds herein 
appropriated or made available to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
shall be used for State and county land-use planning." This restrictive 
language marked the success of a continued attack by the AFBF, Presi- 
dent O’Neal's prepared statement on the appropriation bill commended 
Congress for "effecting a substantial saving in the administration of the 
land-use planning program" for fiscal 1942. He proposed complete 
elimination of the program, saying, "We have not had a single protest 
from any farmer with respect to the elimination of this appropriation." 

He praised research functions of the BAE, for which "here in the city 
of Washington" adequate funds should be provided. 27 

Nevertheless, the House Appropriations Committee did not reeommen 
the death of the planning program. In reporting the bill for fiscal 1943, 
Congressman Tarver (Democrat, Georgia) said: "The committee is very 
favorably impressed with the prospect for beneficial results from the 
activities of this organization." 2 ® 

Congressman Dirksen, from the heart of rural Illinois, the strongest 
Farm Bureau state, led the fight against the planning program. On 
March 3, 1942, he was eloquent in his praise of Tolley: "The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics is a planning organization. They have one of the 
headiest, one of the finest, and one of the most able men in the United 
States in charge of its activities. That is Howard Tolley. He could make 
far more money in private business than he does working for the Govern- 
ment, but notwithstanding all that, 1 am inclined to believe that we are 
almost planning some of our farmers out of existence." He then pro- 
ceeded to detail the "seven broad phases" of BAE work, of each of which 
he gave a curious interpretation. 2 ® 

Dirksen proposed an amendment in the committee of the whole to 
cut the BAE by $1 ,000,000, saying, in effect, that he was carrying out 
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the wishes of the AFBF, 30 He charged that the BA E had "set up area 
offices in the country, they have set up regional offices, and they have 
made an attempt to set up county offices." 3 * 

Congressman Tarver, chairman of the subcommittee on agriculture 
of the House Committee on Appropriations, vigorously opposed Dirksen's 
amendment. No one should vote for this amendment, he warned, unless 
he had read pages 312-16 of the committee hearings. 33 The subcommittee 
had listened to the Farm Bureau's point of view for two days, he informed 
the House; the Farm Bureau had offered valuable suggestions which were 
adopted, but not all their points had carried: "I do not believe the Congress 
would be justified in'writing an appropriation bill based solely on the 

33 

opinions of representatives of the Farm Bureau Federation. Recalling 
Dirks en,’s praise of Tolley, Tarver also commended the chief of the 
BAE. 34 

The planning program was allowed to die without objection. Energies 
of the land-grant colleges were directed in 1942 to fighting off a threatened 
reduction in appropriations for Extension work. With the exception of 
Extension Director H. J. Haselrud (North Dakota), no state college official 

35 

testified one way or the other regarding the planning program. Remember 
that the BAE had been cut for the fiscal year then current by $500,000, 
most of which had been used to contribute to the salaries of 308 employ- 
ees in the Extension Services of co-operating states. Supposedly, the 
BAE could have reduced elsewhere and saved these co-operative employ- 
ees. 36 To do so might have meant to recruit the aid of the land-grant 
colleges in 1942-but at the expense of relinquishing nearly the entire 
program to the states. For these "co-operative employees, although 
the BAE paid as much as three-fourths of their salaries, were responsible 
37 

to state Extension directors. 
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Year of Chastisement 

A? Ill-advised Reorganization 

The reorganization of the USDA in 1938 made the BAE the "general 
agricultural program planning and economic research service for the 

r,::™ f ° r ,he Departme "* “ * ’"h*."* congress acquiesced; 
the USDA ... appropriation act for 1940 said: "Economic investigations 
C° the BAE] : For acquiring and diffusing useful information among the 
pe pie of the United States, and for aiding in formulating programs for 
author.,* d activities of the Department of Agriculture, relative to agricul- 

hroad:::;:::; - ,ribu,io - iand — — ~ - — 

-here the BAE has only i.s'.Z of ,7 “°" S dPUarS 5P<!nd ' 

the target of the Farm H 'h°"sands. The BAE also became 

with the Secretary on policy! It^V^ A" ° rgani “ tiDn Whlch dI =agreed 
gressmen. The attacks ren it ri • Cam6 * 0 whl PP in g boy for certain con- 
BAE of its planning f uncti ° ri “ “ reor K arli aation which stripped the 
funds for the agency in 1946 . 4 ",, r " Ul ' ed consi <JerabIe reductions in 

A Preview of fu.u“e dUfloulF a “ r ‘ ,i0n 

said that farmers* mco ^ ° CCurred m 1944 - Secretary Wickard 

^dge TarverTo;: :; 5 ;;; 6 lh “ Vet. said 

nations of Georgia ££ T T ' he ' Auditors' esami- 

had operating losses. The Sec^f b °° kS had proved that such farmers 
drew upon Tolley and the BAsTor^ 0 ' ABriC “ ltUre - Tarver continued, 
ments. When Tolley offered V ' Ce “ P ° n WM,:h *° base his sta te- 

referred, the ^ 

oe glad to accord Tolley all the time 
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necessary, if the latter would go to the OPA or Marvin Jones or Fred 
Vinson, tell them on the basis of Tarver’s facts whether the dairy farm- 
ers were going broke, and "try to influence them to grant relief of 
a character that would enable these folks to stay in business."^ 

Tarver, like many congressmen, was a lawyer. Lawyers believe in 
advocacy. Everyone is entitled to his day in court and to the benefit of 
counsel. The common law is hammered out by judges case by ease in 
adversary proceedings of "right and wrong, between whose endless jar 
justice resides." This belief in the way justice emerges in the legal 
field is projected to the political field, where the farmer, too, is seek- 
ing collective "justice." The value that a lawyer ought to be an advocate 
is in turn projected to the economist and others; the economists in the 
Department of Agriculture, "the farmer's department," ought to present 
"the farmer’s side" of the "case." ' 

In his oral report to the House on the committee bill, Tarver 
referred to a difference of opinion among committee members regarding 
the BAE. Admitting the vital need of its economic investigations "if 
properly conducted" and emphasizing that he spoke for himself alone, 
Tarver said that, "while the information it furnishes should, of course, be 
accurate," the BAE "is supposed primarily to be working for the 
benefit of agriculture and of the farmer and . . . too much of its effort . 
has been devoted to an attempt to prove that the condition of the farmer 
is satisfactory, and that he is being accorded a fair deal in comparison 
with other classes." Tarver thought this wrong. If the farmer was disad- 
vantaged, then the BAE should show it— "and I, therefore, feel that it has 
not been wholeheartedly the servant of agriculture it should have been." 

If the committee were sure that the BAE would mend its ways, he added, 
it might feel justified in asking for an increase in appropriations for 
economic investigations. 7 

In 1945 Tarver again was critical of the BAE's analytical work. 

Tarver pointed out that, although farmers' net income had risen in 
1944 over 1943, their share of the national income had fallen from 9.2 
to 8.5 per cent. He scored the BAE for having no better counsel to 
offer for the farmers' relief than subsidy payments. 8 Yet Tarver success- 
fully opposed the efforts of Congressmen H. Carl Andersen (Republican, 
Minnesota) and Rich (Republican, Pennsylvania) to reduce by an addition- 
al $210,000 the appropriation for economic investigations. The result 
was a bill which cut economic investigations $100,000.® 
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2. The Coahoma County (Mississippi! Report 

A sharp issue arose over a sociological study allegedly raising the 
racial issue. Congressman Whitten (Mississippi) implied that the 
Coahoma report was the chief cause of a reduction of nearly $500,000 
in funds for economic investigations in fiscal 1947.'^ But apparently 
the Department of Agriculture and certainly the Bureau of the Budget 
had already recommended a reduction in funds for the BAE that fully 
covered surveys of this kind. 11 

What happened was this. 13 In July, 1944, the BAE initiated a series 
of studies of seventy-one counties in the United States. The report of 
the chief of the BAE for fiscal 1945 states: "The regional field staffs 
have conducted studies on current and anticipated rural migration 
problems in 71 counties representative of the major type-of-farming 
regions of the country. These studies are being summarized into region- 
al and national reports. Studies of the economic and social problems 
of veterans returning to agriculture and changes in farm-family expendi- 
ture patterns are being carried on in this 71 -county sample" (p. 12; cf. 

1944 report, p. 6). The approximate total cost of the project was 
$17,795, according to a statement submitted by the BAE to the appro- 
priation subcommittee. 13 

Frank D. Alexander prepared a report entitled "Cultural Reconnais- 
sance of Coahoma County, Mississippi" (December, 1944). Thirty-five 
copies of the report were dittoed, of which sixteen were distributed: 
nine in the Department of Agriculture; three to Congressmen Abemethy, 
Whittington, and Winstead, of Mississippi, upon request; and four to 
persons outside the department for review and criticism. 1 ^ 

These facts are as stated; but the record is scanty, perhaps by 
intention. As Congressman Whitten, of Mississippi, said: "Again, I have 
not put these matters in the record because I did not want to spread an 
indictment of fine folks, regardless of the types and character of folks 
that may have made it, or the motives they may have behind them in 
this report." The "fine folks" were the people of Coahoma County, 
whom Whitten and Tarver thought slandered by the report. In addition 
to the alleged slander, the charge was raised that the report was published; 
when Tolley denied this, the dittoed copy was waved in his face. When he 
sought to explain that the copies were for administrative use, Whitten 
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termed the reports ’’secret documents"and suggested "ulterior motives" 
behind the collection of the material. Whitten asked: "Do you think that 
would be doing the American farmer any good if we were by legislation, 
if necessary, to put your Bureau back to gathering agricultural statistics 
and take you out of the socialization field and the accumulation of claimed 
data and the printing of such vicious attacks on the county and its people, 
as is done by your Bureau in the case before us." 

When Tolley asserted that the BAE was a "public agency," Whitten 
agreed that it should be, but "I do not see how you can say you are, fairly 
and frankly." Whereupon Tolley stated: "1 say we should be a public 
agency, we should conduct ourselves, and what we do and what we find 
out in such a way and in such a manner that it will be available to the public 
at all times, and we should at all times welcome the public to know what 
we are doing. We should be glad to tell them what we are doing, why we are 
doing it and how we are doing it, and what we have in mind. J think that 
this line of work is quite valuable in enabling the Bureau ... to keep 
abreast of the agricultural situation and the status of the agricultural 
situation and its people in this country." 

Now what was in this document’ That we shall probably never know. 
Whitten and Tarver both were skeptical of its purposes or, rather, the 
purposes of the seventy-one-county study, as Tolley stated them.* 5 
Tolley himself repudiated the paragraphs "on the matter of the race 
question" which had been excerpted from the report by someone for 
circulation— "which I think personally were unfortunate, and no reason 
for them being in there." Tolley maintained that this part of the report 
comprised only 3-5 per cent. Tarver and Whitten thought it comprised 
40-50 per cent. The only excerpts were read into the hearings by Tarver, 
as follows: "’At present the militant Negro leadership in urban centers 
of the North is making its opinions felt on the rural Negroes of Coahoma 
County, for a number of them subscribe to northern newspapers which 
do not hesitate to emphasize injustices done Negroes'"; 16 and "'The 
city of Clarksdale has a highly rated white school system and a junior 
high school for Negroes. The municipal swimming pool for whites is 
located on the campus of the white high school. The school system main- 
tains a free kindergarten for white children of preschool age. The super- 
intendent of the white school is strongly opposed to employing Negro 
teachers who come from the North or who have been educated in northern 
schools.'" 
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Setting aside Tolley's repudiation of such paragraphs, both of those 
reproduced here seem to report observations "subject to empirical 
verification." Prospective dwellers In Coahoma County, veterans 
looking for farms, for example, might want to know such "facts." 
Presumably, there are some Negro veterans. 18 Finally, the reader 
may judge the inflammatory quality of these paragraphs. 


3. Disputes over Price Policies 

It would be seriously wrong to construe the 1946 attacks upon the 
BAE as deriving essentially from the paragraphs In the Coahoma report 
touching the Negro problem. That perennial subject of controversy, 
agricultural price policy, was also under debate. Researchers in colleges 
of agriculture and private universities were criticizing it. 19 

These outside critics have been denounced by agricultural politicians; 20 
ut when the BAE. as part of the "farmers' own Department." presumed 
o suggest a critical note, the pollliclans had a more effective weapon 
an denunciation; they could punish the agency through Its annual appro- 
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further exploring alternative approaches to the cotton program. 21 In 
both these statements, the alternative program given strongest support 
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But the real question is whether this kind of analysis impresses 
congressmen. They granted the ability of members of the BA E; their 
very attack proves that intimidation is the severest form of flattery. The 
upshot is that Tolley might make all manner of denial without avail. The 
rumor was being spread that certain members of the BAE were "writing 
the secretary's speeches for him." Some congressmen were convinced 
that the BAE had sold Secretary Anderson the "let -prices -fall" policy. 
After three days of Tolley's testimony, Tarver said to Secretary Anderson 
that Tolley favored the "Jet-prices-fall" policy. "I do not know that he 
made any unequivocal admission of that type because the doctor does 
not make unequivocal admissions of any kind. 1,22 Tarver understood that 
speeches of the Secretary indicated his approval of the policy. 

Secretary Anderson denied it. He was "not attracted in any way to 
the proposal that we allow prices to drop to the world level, whatever 
it may be, or whatever the domestic level may be, and then fill out the 
difference with a payment from the Treasury." He had so informed his 
staff. Parity had been "a fine thing for the farmer." The parity formula 

needed re-examination. But proposals to change it "would have to come 

24 

from the farmers themselves and from the farm organizations. 

The Secretary's position was acceptable to congressmen. H. Carl 
Andersen stated on the floor of the House; 

"Mr. Chairman, in fairness to the Secretary of Agriculture, 1 want 
to state that he personally has refuted any intention of foisting any such 
program upon the American farmer. I fear, however, that he may be 
overridden by certain men who have more authority in policy making than 
he has in this administration. 

"We must have for agriculture, not a defeatist program as seriously 
studied by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, but a constructive 
forward-looking program, which will hold up farm commodity prices, 
union labor wages, and give a decent scale of living for all of us here in 
America." 2 ® 

Thus do congressmen reach over the heads of "responsible" secre- 
taries to smite their wicked advisers. Note that the objection is even 
to giving "serious study" to any program that might be an alternative to 
that already become sacrosanct. 
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4. Controversial Cotton Ceilings 

The BAE was also attacked because Chester Bowles, while adminis- 
trator of the OPA, had announced raw-cotton ceiling prices. The press 
stated that this was done with Secretary Anderson's approval, and Tarver 
assumed that the Secretary acted upon the advice of the BAE. Tolley 
and O. V. Wells, assistant chief, were queried on this point. Wells said 
that, under the law, the Secretary of Agriculture was required to state 
that price ceilings on agricultural commodities, as announced, would 

return parity to the farmer. Wells described the calculation whereby 

26 

it was determined that the minimum announced ceiling would do so. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would have an opportunity later, accord- 
ing to Wells's statement, to decide on the advisability of promulgation 
of ceilings. Tolley emphasized that the BAE had not been consulted on 
the matter, although granting, of course, that BAE statistics had been 
used. Wells's statement was in accord with Tolley's concept of a public 
servant's functions: his analyses and conclusions are available to bis 
superiors. Many of them are available to the public; his recommendations , 
however, are available only to the superiors and then only upon request. 

Neither Tarver 27 nor Whitten 28 were satisfied. Tarver thought it 
might be the BAE's duty, even if not specifically requested, to advise 
the Secretary of Agriculture what price ceilings would mean to cotton 
farmers. Tolley said that, not having been asked, he did not know what 
statement he would make in this regard. Tarver thought this an "indefi- 
nite statement" from one in Tolley's position, "upon whom 1 think the 
farmers . . . have a right to rely to exert his full influence and ability 
in their behalf." 

He would propound the question to Tolley; he, Tarver, was trying 
to ascertain whether appropriations should be granted. Was Tolley 
really fighting for the farmer, or had he the consumer's interests and 
the high salary levels of his bureau in mind? Then: "Just what can you 
say, or will you say, regarding this problem of the cotton farmer which 
to him is a matter almost of life or death? Have you any opinion about 
it? If so, will you express such opinion as you have? Just where do you 
stand?" 

This gave Tolley an opening that he exploited fully: 

Mr. Tolley: That is a different question. I am very glad to 
talk. You have asked me how I feel toward the farmer and how 
I feel about the welfare of the farmer." 
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Mr. Tarver: "We all feel kindly toward the farmer. I was more 
specific than that. 

Mr. Tolley: "l have said this afternoon that 1 personally feel 
that the farmer should have an opportunity to have a level of living 
equal toother classes in the United States. . . . That is the basis 
of the analysis and the research done in the Bureau. . . . That 
is . . . my personal philosophy and the way that 1 try to run my job." 

Mr. Tarver: "i am trying to find out—" 

Mr. Tolley; "That is my philosophy." 

Mr. Tarver: "I am trying to find out—" 

Mr. Tolley: "Now, you asked me about cotton in the South." 

Mr. Tarver: "No; I did not ask you that particularly. I asked you 
about this action of the Office of Price Administration. Have you any 
opinion about it? Is it fair to the cotton farmer? If not, why . . . not? 

, . . Do you have any opinion? Say so if you have." 

Mr. Tolley: "i think that it is in line with the legislation that the 
Congress has enacted." 

Mr. Tarver: "And you think that it is fair?" 

Mr. Tolley: "I did not say that. First of all, 1 think it is in line 
with the legislation that Congress has enacted. Now, has Congress 
enacted legislation that is fair to cotton farmers ? I think that Congress 
has enacted legislation that has helped cotton farmers." 

Mr. Tarver: "I do not want your opinion of the legislation enacted 
by Congress. You have not been asked for that." 

Digging further into the question of cotton prices, one finds that con- 
gressmen thought that, if industrial labor was to be guaranteed 75 cents an 
hour, 29 so should cotton farmers. Cotton, therefore, should sell for 75 
cents a pound, since, it was argued, it took approximately an hour's labor 
to produce a pound of lint. Judge Tarver set out the one hour-one pound 
figure, and Sherman Johnson, assistant chief of the BAE, gave some 
appearance of approving Tarver’s statement. Later, however, Johnson 
declared that the national average was half an hour’s labor per pound of 
lint cotton. To this Tarver retorted: "I think it is a very generally 
accepted fact that the statement you made on yesterday £i.e., one hour- 
— . ,,30 

one pound] is more accurate. 

But Johnson could not agree. His previous estimate had been too 
high. Tables were printed showing hours of direct labor per pound of 
cotton and income from cotton on family-operated cotton farms in 
various regions. A glance at these tables will convince readers of the 
difficulty of the Piedmont, from which Tarver hailed, in the light of the 
comparative advantage of the Southwest. On Piedmont two-mule farms 
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in 1940-44, over half an hour was required per pound of lint; in the 
southern plains (e.g., the Texas Panhandle) the figure was only a little 
more than seven minutes. Consequently, 1944 figures for return for an 
hour's labor show 28 cents on such Piedmont farms but 88 cents in the 
31 

southern plains. 

But congressmen were dissatisfied with the BAE’s method of 
calculation. What labor should be included? Should labor to produce 
feed for mules to work the cotton be shown as labor directly for cotton 
production, or separately? Tolley and staff desired to consider typical 
farms as units and to compare different combinations of enterprises 
on typical farms respecting the total costs Involved, Including labor, 
and total incomes received. Congressmen Whitten and Tarver apparently 
wanted to single out cotton specialty farms, show all labor on such 
farms as incident to cotton production, arrive at a figure for the time 
consumed in producing a pound of lint under such circumstances —and 
then take this figure as a general one for cotton's labor requirements , 
thus indicating what the price per pound should be for cotton . Both con- 
gressmen were lawyers; this approach appeared to make the best possible 
case for their client. The BAE, then, was requested to provide an 
economic rationale for cotton prices high enough to compensate farmers 
for labor, the necessary amount of which congressmen had predeter- 
mined. Any failure on the BAE's part so to perform brought the prompt 
charge of "consumer-mindedness," of OPA-mindedness, or of having 
”an innermost attitude of mind" that twisted the evidence against the 
farmer. No respect was shown for the integrity of Johnson, a man of 
high reputation in the profession. It is no wonder that Tolley felt com- 
pelled to defend the honesty of his staff. 32 

Later, Secretary Anderson told the subcommittee that he had 
refused to join in the press release with the OPA on cotton ceilings. 
Absent from the department when the request came from the OPA to 
agree to the legality of the announcement of the intention to place ceilings 
on raw cotton, Anderson himself had not signed the approval: "I certain- 
ly would not go back on that approval, because we cannot put ourselves 
in the position of saying we would not ever approve a ceiling on cotton 
if cotton got completely out of hand." He further assured congressmen 
that actual establishment of a ceiling "will require the approval of the 
Department of Agriculture." Congressman Tarver asserted that 
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even the contemplation of ceilings was having unfavorable effects upon 
the price of cotton. He invited the Secretary to issue a statement in the 
immediate future as to whether he would accord approval to ceilings 
if they were finally proposed to become effective. When the Secretary 
wished to comment, Tarver informed him: "There was today a meeting 
of some 100 or more Representatives from the South to discuss this 
question and they appointed a committee to wait on you, on Mr. Bowles, 
and on the President to discuss this general subject. ... So I do not 
want you at this time, unless you feel inclined to do, to give any positive 
expression of your views , , . until you have heard . . . the committee." 

The Secretary obeyed this injunction. 33 On the floor of the House 
Tarver stated that the BAE was largely responsible for the "perfectly 

senseless and ridiculous proposal" of the OPA to place ceilings on 
34 

raw cotton. 

5. Explosiveness of Income Investigations 

The farm income and expenditure investigation called forth further 
attacks upon the bureau. To appraise this controversy, one must re- 
member that the idea of a governmentally planned agriculture appeared 
well accepted in the United States in 1946. Congressmen wanted it 
that way. Among farm groups, so did the AFBF. 35 Critics had noted the 
regressive income effects of the program as it has developed—the 
tendency to give "to him that hath" and take away from him that has 
little even that little which he has. 36 True, there had been some pallia- 
tive modification of the program. But the operative principle remained 
the historical base. 37 In the light of these remarks, consider the admis- 
sion of O. V. Wells: "We know very little about the distribution of . . . in- 
come between farm families." 38 In short, for nearly thirteen years we had 
been plunging ahead with regulatory programs which tended to freeze a 
pattern of income distribution among farmers without really knowing what 
the actual distribution of that Income was. Wells also said: "There is at 
the present time, in the Department of Labor, a rather well conceived 
program of finding out as much as possible about the income and living 
conditions of laboring people. I believe the Congress of the United States 
. . .'directed the Bureau of Labor Statistics to calculate a minimum 
cost budget for the American working family, for the average American 
workman in cities. Such a minimum cost budget will ... be used to 
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compare with the income of those laboring people. 

"Now we have done a great deal of work in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics on agricultural income . . . {and) on parity prices. However, 
parity price and over-all income do not in my opinion adequately measure 
the living conditions that American farmers either now have or expect. 

But, in addition. Wells had stated: "We also know very little about 
the total amount of income received by farmers and farm people from 
work off the farm, although of course we are well aware that it is rather 
substantial." And it was this and similar utterances upon which Tarver 
seized*, "if I judge correctly .... one of the purposes is to show that 
the farmer has a better income than he has been supposed to have.' 

And, brushing aside attempts at explanation, he continued: "The trouble 
about it in my mind is that I used to be a very strong advocate of the 
work of your Bureau. I resisted efforts to decrease an appropriation 
some years ago. and have always thought that sufficient funds ought to be 
provided for you; but during the last year or two a suspicion has grown 
up in my mind that you may not be working for the farmer; you may be 
working more for the consumer of agricultural products; and if I 
interpret part of your testimony correctly, one of your purposes here 
is to gather information which will show that the farmer’s income is not 
so deplorably low as has been heretofore represented from the sale 
of agricultural commodities, but that in addition he has some kind of 
mythical income from work that he is supposed to do off the farm. I 
am just not convinced in my own mind that your purpose is to help the 
farmer."** 9 

There is no question of Tarver’s previous strategic support of the 
BAE. He was to come to its rescue again in 1946, when Congressman 
H. Carl Andersen attempted to slash the funds for economic investiga- 
tions by another $300,000 on the floor of the committee of the whole. ^ 9 
But the appropriation for investigating income and expenditures was 
not granted. The USDA’s production-control programs were to be con- 
tinued without at the same time making the fullest possible effort through 
the BAE to ascertain their effect upon differently situated individuals. 
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Attrition and Dismemberment 


The BAE's Role Redefined 

In 1946 H. H, Tolley resigned and O. V. Wells became chief of the 
BAE. The bureau had been forbidden to spend money for state and county 
land-use planning (1942); the Secretary's order transferred the formal 
policy functions of the BAE to the Secretary's office (as of January 1, 
1946); and the appropriation act for 1947 forbade the BAE to use its 
funds ’’for the maintenance of regional offices, or for conducting social 
surveys." 1 

Wells immediately complied by eliminating the regional offices 
and discontinuing the Program Study and Discussion Division and the 
Program Analysis and Development Division. The Program Surveys 
Division was renamed "Special Surveys." Some further reorganization 
was undertaken, and the bureau initiated conferences with representatives 
of farm organizations and colleges of agriculture to get advice about 
its program. 2 

In his first appropriation hearing Wells set forth his conception of 
the BAE's role: 

"There have been from time to time two general philosophies as 
to how the Bureau . , . might organize its work. One . . . has held that 
we should endeavor to forecast the emerging problems— those things 
that are going to be most important— and center our work, especially our 
research or economic investigations, around these emerging problems. 

"Another philosophy has been that we should realize that practically 
all discussions of the agricultural outlook and of agricultural programs, 
as well as of the actual administration of those programs .... rests on 
factual and statistical information; that we should look across the 
agricultural field and try to find out the items we need to cover in order 
to provide a good working knowledge of the entire field, reserving a 
relatively small portion of our time so that we can . . . move fairly 
fast into new fields that require special effort. 

"Rightly or wrongly, as Chief of the Bureau .... I feel that our 
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first function is to cover the entire agricultural field; secondly, to 
specialize on particular problems." 

Wells attributed his decision partly to the difficulty in forecasting 
what "major or emerging problems" will be; partly to the influence of 
subjective value judgments upon what is important; and partly to the 
existence of special agencies to handle particular problems. He had 
always thought the BAE a general service agency working for agricul- 
ture. With the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of the Census, 
the BAE should be responsible "for seeing that the administrative 
officials, the Congress, and the people are reasonably well informed 
across the entire economic field."'* Wells reiterated this position 
several times, emphasizing that planning and policy decisions should 
be made elsewhere, that the BAE should remain a scientific agency, 

"so that in policy arguments you may start arguing from the facts about 
the policy issues rather than about the facts as such." 4 

There were scrupulous efforts to conform to this statement. Thus 
in 1950 the production adjustment project had been discontinued, since 
the emphasis had shifted from "How much can farmers produce?" to 
"How can supplies be kept in line with what appears to be the effective 
demand?" 5 * By 1951 the growing emergency had thrust the BAE and the 
land-grant colleges into a reappraisal of the first question— the "farm 
capacity study." 6 Economic investigations have been sharply scrutinized. 
For example, the rural organization studies were reported in process 
of liquidation in 1950. 7 Wells attempted to perform the "Function of 
the Executive" 8 by setting forth the purposes of the BAE in a manner 
that makes sense to its personnel and to those who deal with it. An in- 
herently controversial agency like the BAE may advisedly withdraw from 
formally sharing in policy-making. Careful reading of the preceding 
chapter will show, however, that the professions of Tolley and Wells 
are much alike respecting the BAE's role. There may be difference in 
"attitude, temper, or . . . approach"; 8 there probably were differences 
in the "confidence" which some powerful men had in Wells and that 
which they had in Tolley just before his resignation. The question (as one 
observer privately said) may "resolve itself entirely in personality." 

If these are imponderables, they are the vital stuff of relationships in 
highly political situations. 
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2. Controversy Continued 

Still, the BAE could hope to achieve only some diminution of contro- 
versy, largely because of its inevitable involvement in the policy-making 
process. When debate on agricultural policy became heated (as it did 
following Secretary Brannan's release of "the plan" on April 7, 1949), 
the bureau was almost sure to become identified with those for or against 
a given position. It must be simultaneously condemned for sins of omission 
and commission. Some illustrations of the BAE's post-1946 controversies 
are in order. 

Emphasis upon service and gathering of statistics has not eliminated 
controversy. - Examples are the price-forecasting difficulties of the 
outlook service in the 1920's; the issues respecting the makeup of the 
parity index in the 1930's; 10 and the attacks in 1946 upon the BAE for 
studies of distribution of farm income or of production costs in cotton. 

In 1951 the BAE estimated the cotton crop at over 17,000,000 bales on 
August I; it increased this estimate slightly on September 1 but lowered 
it a little on October 1 and. a month later, dropped it to 15,771,000 bales. 

The earlier estimates were 12-13 per cent too high. The BAE was criti- 
cized for the error; the House Committee on Agriculture probed the 
matter, which was also discussed in the appropriation hearings. Secretary 
Brannan stoutly defended the methods and performance of crop report- 
ing. 11 

More significant than these controversies, in the writer's judgment, 
is the question: What is included in acquiring "a good working knowledge 
of the entire agricultural field”? Tolley had defended the disputed 
"social surveys" as part of a general effort to "keep a running picture 
of the agricultural situation." The prime example since 1946 has involved 
Wells ' 5 concern with the need for statistics and analyses in anticipation 
of the reimposition of production controls. He touched on the subject 
in 1949 12 and elaborated on it in 1950: 13 "We have, during the last year, 

. . . tried to increase our work especially on certain production or 
farm-management problems which are coining to the fore as a result 
of the acreage allotment and adjustment problem now facing the American 
farmers." In 1951 14 he told Congressman Horan (Republican, Washington) 
that he would cut the BAE's economic research before its statistical work: 

"f am a research man myself and I hate to say that. But . . . the basic 
statistical materials . . . are . . . absolutely essential. And. If we don't 
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do it, then somebody else is going to, I think at greater cost." Wells's 
persistent recent preference for crop and livestock estimates over 
research-preference in terms of priorities in the face of budget reduc- 
tions— was further clarified before the Senate subcommittee that same 
year. He professed his worry over what would happen if acreage 
allotments were relmposed. The "strain that it will put on our county 
acreage estimates . . . will be extremely great." 

The point of this illustration should be underlined. Nothing was more 
controversial in agricultural policy during these years than the question 
of production control. The experienced Mr. Wells was convinced that 
full and authentic statistics were essential to effective acreage allot- 
ment programs. The intimate connection between statistical work and 
controversial issues is obvious. Moreover, Wells's concern over the 
matter shows that he has not been able entirely to avoid that effort 
"to forecast emerging problems" which he depreciated in 1948. 

Some controversial research was continued, some avoided. — Who 
gets what share of the consumer's dollar? This is a recurring question. 

If specific inquiries please one group, they may offend others. Wells 
said in 1950: "We are now carrying forward 22 separate cost and margin 
studies under RMA." He hoped to systematize and refine a study of the 
United States, broken down into marketing areas— "if we are allowed to 
continue to work in that field." 

Cost and margin studies may provoke attacks, but they usually find 
favor in the farm bloc in Congress and in some farm organizations. 
Sources of support for other kinds of controversial research are not so 
apparent, and reports persist that the BAE refused, pushed aside, 
or "indefinitely postponed" such research. An agricultural economics 
head in a state college is said to have tried to enlist the BAE's support 
in research on tenure, only to be rebuffed until he threatened to take 
the matter up with a prominent senator. If, however, the BAE's leaders 
leaned over backward to avoid certain controversial issues in the last 
years of the bureau, they might answer that, had they led the attack, 
they would have been lonely St. Georges confronting numerous dragons 
with the help of only a little timorous applause from the sidelines. 

On the other hand, leadership does not know what support it will get 
until it takes risks. 

Even more disconcerting, in the writer's judgment, are reports 
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that the BAE scrupulously avoided engaging in, or putting its name to, 
any research which might appear to be critical of other federal agencies. 
The bureau might well recall its one-sided contests with powerful 
agricultural action agencies. ^ Moreover, its leaders might think twice 
before taking on, let us say, the army engineers or the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. Nevertheless, if the principle that one federal agency must 
not criticize another is allowed to stand, it will go far toward emascu- 
lating any contribution that government -supported research might make 
toward rationalizing the political process. 

3. No Escape from Participation in Policy 

The BAE is continually called upon for studies and advice bearing 
upon policy issues; and its members take part in important policy dis- 
cussions. As Wells told senators in 1948: "The Bureau, as an economic 
and statistical agency, serves the Secretary's office and various adminis- 
trators of the Department, constantly. We serve Members of the Congress, 
constantly. We serve farm organizations constantly. We serve the farm 
press, constantly." 18 Nearly any day in the chief's office would supply 
many examples. Introductory hearings on annual appropriations in each 
house usually involve a ranging discussion of the agricultural situation, 
with many policy implications which heavily involve economic interpre- 
tations. An example of assistance to farm organizations is afforded by the 

"considerable analysis and calculation” required to calculate parity prices 

19 

for a wide range of farm commodities according to different formulas. 

The BAE has been drawn upon for formal reports of Congress on 
agricultural policy. An excellent illustration is the report on "Long-Range 
Agricultural Policy" of the House Committee on Agriculture, which the 
BAE prepared. 20 Other congressional reports, though not prepared by 
the BAE. have heavily relied upon its work. Examples are the tenth report 
of the House Special Committee on Postwar Economfc Policy and Planning, 
Postwar Agricultural Policies . 21 and the report Low-Income Families and 
Economic Stability , prepared by the staff of the subcommittee on low- 
income families of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 

To the reports specifically for Congress should be added more BAE 
documents which are general releases. The influence of the controversial 
mimeograph "A Conversion Program for the Cotton South" (1945) has 
been mentioned. In that year the bulletins, "What Peace Can Mean to the 
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American Farmer," were issued; 23 of these. Professor L. J. Norton, 
of the University of Illinois, remarked; "The BAE did an excellent job. 

. . . Many or us were skeptics about the basic optimism implied in it. 

I confess I was one. But frankly I believe that the time when price sup- 
ports will do much, even short-run, economic good for the farmer, is 
a long way off." 24 The following year Peacetime Adjustments in Farming 
appeared.** 5 If the BAE has not been able to maintain the same amount of 
interpretive material in its straitened circumstances, it has produced 
some examples, such as Sherman E. Johnson's Changes in American 
Farming , 2 ** which was widely acclaimed in the southern states that the 
writer visited in 1950. All these documents have important bearings upon 
agricultural policy. 

Consider the function of the BAE in the USDA's contributions to 
policy-making since 1946. The BAE helped staff seventeen working 
committees and the four over-all committees in the USDA's appraisal 
of the long-range agricultural program, which was presented to Congress 
in October, 1947. According to Wells, the BAE worked "not as planners 
or directors, but rather as one of the bureaus which had a great deal 

,,27 

of statistical and economic material which might be and was useful. 

After the 1948 election, when first a large group and then a smaller 
one conducted intensive seminars out of which emerged the Brannan 
Plan, the BAE was well represented. It is probably impossible for out- 
siders to appreciate how profound the split within agriculture became 
subsequent to the release of the Brannan Plan. Some thought that failure 
of the BAE spokesmen officially to condemn the proposal root and branch 
proved that independence of economic thought in the department had 
fallen to its nadir. Their opposite numbers looked askance on any ques- 
tions or qualifications voiced by BAE economists after April 7 respect- 
ing the Brannan Plan. 

The division was long-lasting. In February, 1951, the Secretary 
issued three memoranda reorganizing the USDA. Memorandum 1279 
collected research generally under the Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration but failed to include the BAE, which was left directly reporting 
to the Secretary. Some land-grant college spokesmen bitterly denounced 
the exception of the BAE. They asserted that reliable persons within 
the USDA had explained the exception as grounded upon the necessity 
for obligating the economists in the department to support the policies 
and programs of the Secretary. They warned that the BAE would lose 
public confidence if its function were confined to marshaling evidence 
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to support the Secretary's program rather than to engage in an unpreju- 
diced search for the truth. 

The writer's interpretation of this acrimonious relationship is some- 
what different. The effect of the Brannan Plan made it abundantly clear 
that the formal transfer of the planning function from the BAE to the 
Secretary's office in 1945 was well advised 28 — but it should be recalled 
(as Wells pointed out) that the Secretary’s office "had never abdicated 
as the chief planning agency of the Department." How could it have been 
otherwise? At the same time, when some of the country's ablest economists 
remained on the staff of the bureau, that agency would inevitably partici- 
pate in high policy discussions within the department. How influential the 
analysis of the bureau would be was another matter. 

4. Conclusion 

History shows that the BAE was always a controversial agency. 

But the controversy over the BAE waxed and waned. Sometimes it waned 
(as in the late 1920's and early 1930's) apparently because of a policy 
in the BAE to stand aloof from controversy. Such retreat may no 
longer be open to the bureau. At times, however, the BAE was able to 
maintain a vigorous, critical role respecting agricultural policy, as 
during most of Tolley's chieftainship (probably in part because the times 
were propitious). Even after Tolley came to grief, the BAE could still 
operate in somewhat the same way. Sometimes, again, the limits upon 
the BAE's critical function became very narrow. The post= Brannan Plan 
period is an example; but so was the post- Wallace-Taylor period of the 
1920's, and that passed. 

It seems to follow that the BAE had its ups and downs as an analytical 
and critical agency for agriculture, organized within the United States 
government itself. It is certainly notable that many of the vigorous 
and forthright economists of Tolley's heyday remained in ranking positions 
in the BAE of 1952-53, even though others had left. 29 If (as the writer 
believes) it is good public policy to restore the BAE, this can be done; 
but history suggests that sometimes such an agency will be able to 
perform an effective and public critical function even respecting impor- 
tant issues in agricultural policy, while at other times its critical function 
will have to be more informal. Even so, a significant informal critical 
function— in conferences in the Secretary’s office, in the committee rooms 
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of Congress, or elsewhere — can be maintained. 

In fulfilling its role, the BAE was extraordinarily vulnerable to a 
few strategically placed congressmen.^ 1 As has been shown, the BAE was 
also especially susceptible to attacks from the AFBF. It seems ironical 
that the AFBF should have helped diminish the influence of the BAE dur- 
ing 1946, when its leadership was vigorously advancing the case for a 
flexible price- support policy— a policy similar to that which the AFBF 
embraced in 1947. Be that as it may, the BAE's vulnerability to 
strategic attacks was notable, especially when compared to the intrenched 
position of many other USDA bureaus and agencies with their organized 
support. 

The record establishes (a) that the BAE could maintain a critical, 
analytical function respecting policy issues; (y that this function could 
not always be prosecuted with equal vigor or by the same open means; 

(c) that the willingness of leadership to take some risks was apparently 
essential to the bureau's active prosecution of work on controversial 
problems; and (d) that the BAE was inherently controversial and, inter- 
mittently, at least, quite vulnerable. Let us pursue two questions further. 

First, is it in the public interest to re-create a BAE strongly 
oriented toward research on disputed issues ? Surely a constitutional 
democracy founded on the proposition that a decent respect is due the 
opinions of mankind can give only an affirmative answer to this question. 
Again, if research is as nearly monopolized as it is in agriculture by 
public agencies, an agency like the BAE and its counterparts in the 
colleges of agriculture need to prosecute "programmatic research.' 

The executive committee and the agricultural policy committee of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities made a strong 
statement in 1946; 

"The agricultural colleges and experiment stations in the several 
States are convinced that many, if not most, of the major difficulties 
which will confront American farmers in the years ahead concern 
economic issues such as: (a) Prices for products sold by farmers and 
articles purchased by them; (b) readjustment of wartime agricultural 
production programs to meet changed conditions; (c) provision of adequate 
employment opportunities for rural people; (d) ways of improving the 
level of living of farm operators and their families; (e) maintaining 
urban employment and income, and an abundant world trade. 
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"Likewise, the land-grant institutions believe that progress in the 
solution of these economic problems is largely dependent upon finding 
the facts on which sound economic policies must be based. This in turn 
means economic research and economic analysis on a national basis." 

This quotation buttresses the writer's affirmative answer. More- 
over, the same testimony suggests that such research needs to be 
institutionalized both in the states and in the federal government: "Surely 
the Congress will not make such a drastic cut in funds for the support 
of economic research in the face of certain fact that no other agency 
will be able to make up that curtailment. The individual land-grant 
institutions already are carrying greatly increased burdens due to 
enormously expanded veteran enrollments, and the necessity of helping 
the farmers of their respective States to make necessary adjustments 
to changed local conditions created by war and the aftermath of war. 

They have no intention of reducing their programs of agricultural 
economics research, but they are not in position to absorb with State- 
funds anything like an additional $500,000 program of agricultural 
economics research; neither is any State institution in a position to 
carry on the Nation-wide economic research now conducted by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

In 1951 F. F. Hill, head of agricultural economics at Cornell, 
made the point succinctly— and in keeping with the statesman-like tradi- 
tion of such previous Cornell spokesmen as A. R. Mann and C. E. Ladd: 

"The Bureau of Agricultural Economics renders an important service 
to agriculture not only through the compilation of statistics, which are 
important, but also through its technical studies. Speaking as a staff- 
member of a land -grant college, I would like to emphasize the impor- 
tance of a staff such as that maintained by the Bureau which has a 
national point of view and is in a position to make studies of its own 
and to collaborate in regional and national studies with the land-grant 
colleges of the country which necessarily are primarily concerned with 
problems in their respective States. It is ironical that the administra- 
tion which directed the "fragmentization of the BAE" should be heavily 
staffed and advised by Cornellians. ^ 

This leads to the second question: Who would sustain a revived BAE? 

Farm organization support could probably be written off; indeed, the 
best that can be hoped is for the Farm Bureau, especially, to be indif- 
ferent. The need for inner strength in the BAE’s own leaders is obvious. 
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An important potential source of support would seem to lie In leaders in 
colleges of agriculture, who may work through influential persons in 
their own state and in Congress and who may co-operate effectively 
through the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 

Doubtless there was considerable informal college support for the 
bureau which does not appear in the record. Unfortunately, the associa- 
tion recorded its support only very sporadically. Formal assistance from 
individual college officials was equally rare. 38 

On the other hand, land -grant college officials have probably 
contributed to the difficulties of the bureau. Thus Congressman Clarence 
Cannon appears to have had a strategic role in the acceptance of the 
Dirksen-engineered cut of the BAE in 1942. 33 The writer cannot believe 
that there was no one in the University of Missouri's college of agricul- 
ture who could have effectively supported the BAE at this juncture. 

Again, the controversial Coahoma County report was mimeographed and 
a few copies distributed for professional criticism in 1945-46. An 
official of the Mississippi Extension Service reportedly gave it to a 
congressman. In view of the consequences, this official’s action, in the 
writer’s judgment, is deeply to be deplored. 38 But the larger significance 
of these incidents should not be lost. They suggest that at critical junc- 
tures individuals in colleges of agriculture may be able either to harm or 
to help the BAE very greatly. With all our speculations about institutions 
of government, there remain many occasions in which there is no sub- 
stitute for statesmanship in individuals. 

Methodological note .— Readers familiar with the writer’s article "The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics under Fire: A Study in Valuation Conflicts 
( JFE . August, 1946) may note that the present chapter omits the methodologi" 
cal discussion respecting the role of valuations and beliefs in understanding 
the controversy over the bureau. The JFE article drew upon the concepts de- 
veloped by Gunnar Myrdal in An American Dilemma (2 vols.; New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1944). See Vol. I, "Introduction" and chap, i; Vol. H, Ap- 
pendix I. The relationships between beliefs about the facts and valuations 
about what ought to be done were explored as they were manifested in the 
controversies over the BAE, Some of the interpretations in the present chapter 
may be better understood by reference to the methodological discussion in 
the article, which has been omitted partly to save space In a discussion al- 
ready very long. The use of Myrdal’s concepts enables a more penetrating 
discussion of the troubles that have vexed the BAE; nevertheless, their 
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use is subject to three qualifications which should be briefly mentioned. 

In the first place, insistence upon the interpretation of controversies 
through analyzing the apparent beliefs and valuations of participants 
may blind the analyst to simpler and more valid interpretations. One 
of the writer's students made an elaborate explanation of a certain 
individual's statements in another public controversy (one to which these 
pages have not referred); his paper was read by some of the participants, 
who objected on the grounds that the statements concerned were simply 
lies and that everyone in the controversy knew that they were lies. 

Clearly an elaborate methodology may be abused if its use gives a false 
interpretation when a simple, straightforward analysis would give a true 
one. 

In the second place, there is perhaps an inherent assumption in the 
belief -valuatiorl analysis that, whereas valuations cannot be proved or 
disproved as such, they may rest on beliefs about facts which can be 
tested. The inference is that subsequently the values can be rationally 
attacked. Often this is true, but sometimes it is not. Consider religious 
beliefs. If the Protestant ethic maintains that the will of God is inscrutable, 
this is obviously a belief which cannot be tested by examination of "the 
facts." 

In the third place, the belief -valuation concept need not serve to 
relax the obligation upon the individual for responsible moral judgments— 
but it may have this effect. If one applies the belief-valuation concept 
beyond its limits, he may find himself probing for the explanation of 
human actions when the time has come to recognize that the situation 
can never be fully explained but that judgments must, nevertheless, be 
made. Should Asia or Europe have priority in American foreign policy? 

Should industry-wide collective bargaining be banned? Under a given 
set of circumstances, should price controls and rationing be employed 
to prevent inflation, or is reliance upon fiscal and monetary policy 
sufficient? All three questions may be Illuminated by analyses of the 
facts, of beliefs about the facts, and of valuations about what ought to 
be done— but again, in all three questions, decisions will have to be 
made as judgments and not as inexorable conclusions from impeccable 
analysis. Respecting the problem set by the present book, the writer 
fully believes that an inquiry into the experience in agriculture can 
illuminate the question whether a democracy can effectively maintain 
a publicly supported "programmatic research" function; but. in the final 
analysis, whether it ought to maintain that function is a matter of judgment. 



XVI / Agricultural Extension's 
Public Policy Program 


In 1948 the Joint Committee on Extension Programs, Policies, 
and Goals ot the USDA and the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities declared that "extension has a growing responsibility 
to help rural people understand the complex social and economic 
problems— local, national, and intematlonal-whlch confront them." 
Following twenty years of prodding by determined men, a number of 
state Extension Services were then consciously-if gingerly-probing 
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Then came the New Deal and World War II, both of which strongly 
stimulated Extension to re-examine its mode of attack. True, Director 
H. C. Ramsower of the Ohio Extension Service could still declare in 
1946 that Extension had been "rather slow to enter into active programs 
dealing with public policy problems.”^ Nevertheless, when federal 
Extension Director M. L. Wilson called a meeting on the subject in 
1949, representatives from eighteen states attended. 

That conference drew up a statement of scope, objectives, and 
methods of Extension work in public policy. 6 The Farm Foundation imme- 
diately offered to sponsor a long-range program to help Extension 
Services define their function in public policy education. The offer 
was accepted, a committee established, 6 and a national meeting held in 
Chicago the following January, Conferences were held in each Extension 
Service region later in 1950, and four successive annual national con- 
ferences followed. Representatives from forty-four states attended the 
1954 conference. 7 Despite the inevitable variation among the states in 
resources committed to the program, outstanding work is being done 
in some states in every region. 

2. Some Problems in Public Policy Education 

The genius of public policy programs in Extension is to attack 
controversial issues. Therefore, the entire previous analysis points 
up the central difficulty : Can the colleges of agriculture sustain programs 
of this sort in Extension (and also in research, since there must be 
something to "extend’’) in the face of the political pressure that is 
bound to be generated thereby? As previous chapters suggest, the 
answer to this question turns upon the intention of the institution to 
carry on such work, the possession by administrative officials and 
the faculty of wisdom and of political courage (which should be tempered, 
but not neutralized, by prudence), the ability to marshal political support, 
the institutional safeguards (including the definition and acceptance of 
appropriate roles by the governing board and the president), and public 
opinion. 

A second difficulty is economic. Extension directors, deans, and 
everyone who shares in making the college's budget must be convinced 
that the public policy program is significant enough to warrant sizable 
allocations from scarce resources~and this in the face of competing 
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demands, many of which are strongly backed by commodity organizations. 
Present support of the program may be attributed to Its quality and to 
the statesmanship of administrators in meetinga general need for which 
little specific, organized demand exists.® How well the program will be 
maintained is debatable. Agricultural Extension work has long justified 
itself by concrete achievements— number of farm visits made, of meetings 
held, and, especially, of practices changed. Programs like "balanced 
farming" have encountered difficulties in their comparative disadvantage 
in reporting "progress.” How much more this disability attaches to 
public policy programs 1 Even in Michigan, where the effort is extraordi- 
narily vigorous and well staffed, only a handful of farmers apparently 
have a "good understanding” of the relationship between support prices 
and parity. 9 

A third difficulty is organizational. The program may fail to 
penetrate the layers between the college and the farmer. In many states, 
during 1950-51, the district Extension agents, through whom any new 
departures initiated at the state level must filter to the counties, were 
considered bottlenecks which impeded the introduction of innovations 
in programs. 10 County staffs present special problems. A successful 
county agent is an extremely busy man. Moreover, although his training 
has broadened over the years, it is still concentrated commonly in 
physical and biological sciences as applied to agriculture. Such training 
neither predisposes him to favor the public policy program nor prepares 
him to use its materials. He associates with eminently practical and 
successful farmers, managers of co-operatives, main-street businessmen, 
and others who have made their mark in this "vigorous, driving, and 
progressive world." To such people public policy education is likely to 
seem impractical ("what's it good for?”) and maybe a little suspicious 
("some more of that radical stuff from the university"). Finally, he has 
to be acceptable to local politicians, who are often scornful of bookish 
approaches to public policy problems — and he is aware of the intense 
and pervasive intolerance that local politics often generates. 

A fourth difficulty arises from the prejudices and biases of Extension 
workers. Certain agricultural college officials and professors are really 
politicians with academic hats — and yet their drive and ability bring them 
close to the top of their scientific fields. Conscious of the "political 
prejudices" of others, they often seem quite unaware of their own. On the 
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other hand are those college leaders who recognize their partisanship 
on such issues as the orientation and administrative control of soil 
conservation, rural rehabilitation, and reclamation programs— and who 
acknowledge tendencies to side with the farmer in controversies with 
business or labor. Consciousness of antiurban prejudices troubles 
them; so does the belief that they are identified by others with the 
"farm bloc." 

Aware both of their own tendencies toward partisanship and also 
of the universal obligations of the land-grant institutions they serve, 
many agricultural college personnel strive to eliminate the effect of 
bias in their scholarly work. No aspect of methodology has fascinated 
the national conferences in public policy Extension work so much as the 
question of prejudice. All agree that educators should "articulate their 
values." 11 Purdue ably argues that Extension workers are obligated to 
present all sides of controversial issues, while scrupulously refraining 
from presenting their own conclusions about what is right, preferable, 
more expedient, or the lesser of two evils (as the case may be). Iowa 
State holds that the duty fully to explore alternatives is matched by an 
obligation upon the educator to give his own conclusions, if any, and the 

12 

supporting reasons. While Iowa's approach seems preferable, both have 
produced excellent programs; but what is most impressive is the effort 
to be unbiased. For, as men are not born educated, neither are they born 
objective. Moreover, in at least one state, college leaders have sternly 
refused— late in 1954, at least— to surrender the public policy program 
to, or even to share it with, a well-known farm organization. Refusal 
was based on the proposition that Extension had certain inherent 
advantages, which the farm organization could not possibly match, 
in the effort to approximate objectivity. 

3. Public Opinion— "a Pervading and Impalpable Power " 

Finally, the public policy educational program must deal with the 
most baffling phenomenon in democratic politics, public opinion. As has 
been recognized, the problem is quite different from those which beset 
programmatic research. Who forms the public — all citizens or only 
some of them’ Is it compatible with democracy to assume that an 
"attentive public" exists (In Almond's, term)? Can the existence of this 
public be ascertained? If so, what kind of information on what subjects 
should be offered to it? 1 ^ 
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As if this were not enough, public policy educators must acknowledge 
the possibility that the most fateful alternatives may confront the 
citizen at any time. Fortunately, these alternatives slumber through most 
public policy educational programs in agriculture, dealing as they do 
with familiar controversies about agricultural prices, conservation, 
or credit; or reaching out to fiscal, monetary, and tariff policy; or 
focusing upon local issues involving roads, schools, public health, 
and the like. 14 Even on these matters, the "pertinent facts and relation- 
ships are not self-evident, but must be discovered," as Dr. Wellman 
noted. The issues are complex and often explosive—as participants in 
almost any school district reorganization can testify. In these matters, 
nevertheless (and despite occasional oratory to the contrary), the 
major characteristics of our political and economic system are ordinarily 
not in jeopardy. 

In a half-dozen countries, however, the last generation has witnessed 
somewhat shaky constitutional governments overthrown by fascist or 
militarist dictatorships; in two huge countries autocratic regimes that 
still might have evolved toward constitutionalism have succumbed to 
authoritarian communism. In the United States new terrors are being 
substituted for the old fears of unemployment. Great rifts threaten to 
open in the consensus necessary to constitutionalism's survival. 

How do these developments affect Extension work in public policy? Sup- 
pose that from Extension meetings on agricultural price policy the partici- 
pants emerge with some rather firm choices among alternatives. Is the im- 
plication that candidates for Congress who accept these choices deserve 
the vote, regardless of their positions on other issues? However "right" 
a candidate was on farm policy, his constituents would probably reject 
him if he proposed to make peace with the Kremlin by surrendering 
western Europe. Would they reject him if he opposed those who vilify 
large numbers of the leading participants in the preceding administration 
as "soft" toward communism? Should they? 

This question requires a decision upon what constitutes good citizen- 
ship; and this, in turn, prompts an inquiry into what constitutes good 
government. For in Communist states good citizens are good Communists; 
in Fascist states, good Fascists. In constitutional democracies, then, 
we must re-examine the bases, assumptions, and characteristics of our 
government and of the rights and duties of its citizens. 
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All that can be given here is an inkling of this task— of the approach 
to it, its dimension, and the reasons for its resurgence. Political philosophy 
has flourished when great questions about the nature of the state, its 
relationship to other associations, and the role of the citizen have arisen. 
The incipient decline of Greece in the fourth century B.C., the medieval 
controversy over relationships between church and state; the emergence 
of constitutionalism in England; the rise of nationalism on the Continent; 
the swift, if uneven, change toward urban, industrial societies; and 
the French and Russian revolutions— all have set off philosophical 
inquiries into politics. For Americans an appropriate source is the 
federal constitutional period, with the debates it induced in Philadelphia, 
in the state ratifying conventions, and (most handily) in the Federalist 
Papers . Because its authors combined statesmanship with philosophy, 

B. F. Wright has written, the Federalist is "still by far the greatest 
book on politics ever written in America.”*® 

Today's tensions demand new inquiries in political philosophy. Eco- 
nomics breeds political problems. Certain Farm Bureau and agricultural 
college leaders have long feared that the political pervasion of economic 
life would imperil liberty. They castigated the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal on this score; and they may well have been alarmed at President 
Eisenhower's pledge of December, 1953, that his administration would 
"protect the security, the welfare, and the economic stability of each 
individual citizen.” Can this guaranty be fulfilled without complete 
economic planning which sets prices, fixes production quotas, and even- 
tually assigns work and Issues permits to change jobs? Conservative farm 
leaders, if they are consistent, will say that this is where we will end 
if the nation's first office is used to instil such goals as proper ends of 
government. Such criticisms may fall more congenially on liberal ears 
than they did under previous administrations — when it was common to 
assume that anything done in the name of "the people" must be all right. 

The New Deal responded to political demands by providing a wide range 
of social legislation and building the implementing programs. One con- 
sequence inevitably was greatly to centralize political power. In view of 
the strength of political demands for governmental action and, above all. 
in view of international tensions, no informed person will argue that the 
American community can do without a formidable concentration of power. 

But the concentration itself was accomplished largely without regard 
for possible political consequences and even with disdain for those who 
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occasionally voiced doubts. It is ironical that the power concentrated in 
Washington during the New and Fair Deals should serve in the 1950’s 
as a base for an assault upon many of those identified with the previous 
Democratic administrations. Beyond mere irony, these wholesale 
assaults contain dangerous threats to fundamentals of the Constitution 
by infringements upon freedom of speech and assembly, by effective 
denial of due process of law, and by erosion of the consensus necessary 
to make a system of balanced powers work. The writer most profoundly 
questions whether many agricultural leaders (in the USDA, the colleges, 
and the farm organizations) are as intellectually and emotionally 
conscious of these dangers as they are of those stemming from economic 
regulation. 18a 

The deep divisions in present-day society need not have economic 
roots alone. The smallest incident of interracial friction has global 
repercussions. Devotees of different religions glare at each other over 
armed frontiers. Communism and fascism challenge the philosophy 
of constitutional democracy. In this country the prevention of subversion 
must be balanced with the protection of constitutional rights of individuals. 

These matters provide the ultimate and almost unbearably difficult 
test of agricultural Extension’s public policy program. The test is 
unavoidable if the program is to offer more than training in the applica- 
tion of a few economic principles to agricultural production and 
marketing. Nor can public policy educators escape the difficulty by 
helping people learn the facts or fearlessly presenting the truth, as 
Secretary Benson said in his otherwise admirable statement on the sub- 
17 

ject. Of course, accurate observation and interpretation are essential 
to good research and teaching in this as in other fields. However, was 
Walter Lippmann right in late 1953 when he interpreted Attorney General 
Brownell's attack upon the Truman administration as an act of unlimited 
partisan warfare which, if unchecked, would be fatal to the Constitution? 18 
Was George F. Kennan right in asserting that now in the United States 
virtually no one’s character is safe from assassination? 19 Is Allan 
Kline right when he finds the "American way of liberty and freedom under 
law" imperiled by vigorous governmental subsidization, regulation, and 
control of the economy?^ Such judgments compel attention. All of 
them should be examined in the light of the evidence; but none is a 
geometric proposition finally to be marked Q.E-D. 
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On such questions, moreover, public policy educators cannot 
escape by "articulating their values" and then proceeding to factual 
analysis of alternatives. One may like ham better than cheese, small- 
town better than city living, or supermarkets better than corner groceries. 

He may prefer public to private power developments, valley authorities 
to interagency agreements. Extension to Soil Conservation Service 
operation of conservation programs, or income to sales taxes. But 
one does not merely prefer freedom from arbitrary arrest, for example, 
or freedom of religion. As President Pusey said: "We need to know, 
but we need also to believe, and what we want especially to do Is to 
believe knowingly and to know with conviction." 


XVII / The Politics of Agricultural Research and Extension 


How do tax-supported education and research fare in America? In 
his Apology Socrates told the Athenians that "no man who goes to war 
with you or any other multitude, honestly striving against the many law- 
less and unrighteous deeds which are done in a State, will save his life; 
he who will fight for the right, if he would live even for a brief space, 
must have a private station and not a public one," 1 John Dewey wrote 
that a state which "will organize to manufacture and disseminate new 
ideas and new ways of thinking may come into existence some time, 
but such a state is a matter of faith, not sight. In rejecting proposals 
for extending more federal aid to higher education, the Commission 
on Financing Higher Education found that, especially where study and 
research have been founded, as in the natural sciences and humanities, 
upon "a complex network of value judgments," academic freedom "is 
hard to defend. ... In these fields public opinion is notoriously given 
to snap judgments, and in them centralized control could ... do great 
,3 

damage. Are researchers and educators on the public payroll 
independent of politics only because they refrain from examining 
controversial issues? Or can these persons find in institutional safe- 
guards and educational statesmanship enough protection so that a 
reasonable amount of work on politically divisive questions becomes an 
acceptable risk? 

This booVthas sought to throw some light on these questions by 
examining the record of agricultural research and Extension. The 
inquiry has had to extend to the political interests of the agencies involved; 
the manner in which these interests are organized, advanced, and de- 
fended; and the effect upon the educational role of the agencies of their 
immersion in politics. There is no need to detail the conclusions reached 
in foregoing chapters, but some points should be restated. 

1. Major Inferences 

Federal grants-in-aid for agricultural research and Extension have 
not been the means of federal political control. On the contrary, federal 
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grants have sometimes enabled agricultural colleges to resist state and 
local political pressures. Agricultural experience suggests, the writer 
believes, that the principle of federal grants could be safely extended to 
assist general education; but much informed judgment holds the opposite 
4 

view. 

Political control of tax-supported research and Extension in agricul- 
ture operates essentially outside federal grants-in-aid. For one thing, 
influence stemming from, or associated with, national farm ''action" 
programs has affected the scope and freedom of research and education 
in both the USDA and the agricultural colleges. On the whole, political 
influence associated with such programs has had a more obvious effect 
upon federal agencies than upon the state colleges. Thus the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics (BAE) (1922-53) was, superficially at least, 
more vulnerable to political attack than many of the colleges. Looking 
deeper, however, one discerns another thing: the great power of state and 
local polities to influence colleges of agriculture, some of which have 
been virtually foreclosed from examining certain kinds of issues. On 
some matters and at some times, the federal BAE enjoyed more freedom 
of inquiry than many colleges did; on other matters colleges often had 
a wider latitude. 

So far as policy-oriented research is concerned (and in this concept 
the writer includes the academic counseling of congressmen, administrators, 
farm leaders, and others who are formulating policy), rather effective 
roles should be definable and defendable for the USDA bureaus and 
agricultural colleges. Institutional protection for a considerable degree 
of freedom of inquiry can be devised. In part, this means the discovery 
of administrative arrangements and procedures, such as formally separat- 
ing agricultural economic research in the USDA from the office of the 
Secretary and from the administration of major action programs— or such 
as stating and observing an appropriate division of function between 
land -grant college boards of control and college presidents. In part, this 
means imprinting upon each generation of researchers, their administra- 
tors, and their political overseers the proper conceptions of the function 
of agricultural research and the skills to defend it. Much more is 
involved, however, than inculcating the proper habits or conditioning 
those involved to respond to certain "cues" and to reject others. Also 
needed is academic statesmanship, in which wisdom and courage are 
adequately mixed and blended. 
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But the analysis must go further. Political Influence upon publicly 
supported research and education cannot be sufficiently considered 
by examining organized groups and the more accessible parts of the 
policy-making process. Public opinion has long been acknowledged as 
an eminent force In politics. 

Thus many American farmers are widely believed to favor high, 
rigid price supports at about SO per cent of parity. This interpretation, 
helps to explain the initial attack upon research in low-nicotine tobacco 
in Kentucky in 1951 (chap. vi). It helps account for the Brannan Plan, 
the tension within the American Farm Bureau Federation (AFBF) after 
it officially indorsed flexible price supports in 1947, and the friction 
between the AFBF and the USDA in 1949-52. The state of public opinion 
in agriculture has often been considered a limiting factor respecting 
policy -oriented research and Extension work. On the other hand, public 
opinion has sometimes been marshaled to sustain colleges and universi- 
ties against political attacks. 

Even more important are the subtler aspects of public opinion. 
Analysts must look beyond organized pressures and visible political 
processes to the "underlying" or "potential" groups. Particularly for 
agricultural Extension work in public policy (and for the research 
that services it), the addition of these dimensions of "politics in depth 1 
introduces novel problems. An entire political community, and not 
merely a few leaders, must be reached with educational programs. Here 
the guides, which seem fairly defensible and adequate for policy- oriented 
research, fail. Interpretations of the nature of the problem and how to 
deal with it conflict. By defining the scope of the present inquiry to 
exclude considering how to reach rural people generally with agricultural 
Extension public policy programs, one can escape this vexing problem. 
But this is legerdemain, and it is truer to say that a vitally important 
aspect of the subject of this book remains most inconclusively handled. 

With some assurance, however, one can stress again the importance 
of the fact that the agencies here under review are participants in the 
political process. Whether analysis is concerned with policy- oriented 
research or with citizenship education, the political characteristics of 
the public agencies involved are highly significant. It will be appropriate 
to close, therefore, with some further treatment of the subject which 
introduced the first chapter, the political characteristics of colleges of 
agriculture. 
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2. Decentralizing influence of Agricultural Colleges 

Individually and collectively, the colleges of agriculture have worked 
to decentralize manyparts of agricultural policy formation and execution. 

In their contacts with federal administrators and (it may be assumed) 
with various other persons of Importance In the system of government 
(congressmen, farm organization leaders, etc.),college officials con 
sistently criticize the centralization of policy-making and policy execu- 
tion in Washington. Sweeping recommendations for decentralization 
were made, for example, in the report of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities' committee in 1944, Postwar Agricultural 
Policy. 5 

Certain aspects of agricultural policy formation and execution appear 
appropriate for decentralization. 6 But the centrifugal effects of the 
agricultural colleges cannot be properly considered respecting agricultural 
policy in isolation. A host of other political interests are organized to 
pull policy-making and administration out of Washington and into the 
hands of the states. It Is certainly plausible that these interests often 
reinforce each other. Do the decentralizing efforts of the col g 
reinforce similar efforts by other political interest, in other areas 
so, with what methods and to what effects? 


3. Advocacy of an Educ ational Approach 

Agricultural colleges have stressed research and I education . as 
effective approaches to the solution or amelioration of human problems. 
Research and Extension in agriculture are large y pre i 
ideal of individual and group self-heip. with scientific 

to realize this’ldea. encounter many c„„„,y 

service has been called the bane o agric services _ 50m etimes 

workers are often harried by demands for P influential 

the phrase "chicken-culling" is appiled to to heip 

in county affairs. Again, an crop . „ this group can coUec- 

a group of vegetable farmers ac0 ropriate for Extension to 

tively afford to pay for the service, . it help a small 

offer it without charge? “ r ““ rc5 s "° r com „odity. does the fact 

- — - — ~ 

justify the public subsidy involved? 
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There are administrative difficulties In realizing the Ideal. Some 
county agents are specialists, o.g.. In animal husbandry or agronomy, 
vho are neither equipped by training nor motivated by Interest to develop 
diverse adult educational programs for their clients. Again, the county 
agent may head an enlarged staff of specialists and become absorbed 
n administration. Sometimes he must spend considerable time recruit- 
ng and holding members in the farm organization who are necessary 
his county is to continue with Extension work. Or the program may 
er from unsatisfactory communication between state and county 
ices, state Extension administrators are often overwhelmed with 
sneelT? ‘° C ° P ° W “ h ‘ he proMl!n ' ° f co-ordinating a staff of 
rrt ° f Wh ° m anxious .Pushto™ pro- 

ZZ s T Ffaa ‘ ly - El,enS ‘ 0r ’ h3S 3 “mple — of recording 

Limng its y cu P0 , rU , ne PraCtlCeS Chan£ed ,n 50 far as “-'on is — T 

is 2 k " “ Se °' ,a ‘ r!y S ‘“ Ple “othod of 

. “ r, : tjl * ^ ^ ,or ~ 

alternatives. 9 ke moreinform ed choices among 

the f'n Vei "' the CmPhaSl5 upon research and education may ignore 
Z ZZ L7 k a Z t03 ^ iS " 0t reaUy many farmers^ who 

or n^sstrv Tm T** * ° f -“‘dent land. credit. 

Colleges of arri' it” 'I"™ 611 Ph3,slcal debilities that could be corrected. 

been fll^leq I": 2 S, “ dte<i Pr °“-- 10 •*«* - ■*. 

(I930). 11 the Rotate e §H^°f Land-Grant Colleg es and Universities 
Goals (1948? Policies. "and 

one to the rema " S “ 

among some collep#* tension system. An attitude exists 

are beyond help; t he y ur^rt^,* 11 * 1 r “ ra ' Pe ° ple to poor sltuati ooa 

•bat way-,, * ..Jy Z ^ ^ “ 

remarked: "The importance of low--'* SU i<!Ct ' E ’ Hendpix has cogently 
factor in their low income mcome people's own values as a 

ascription of rural poverty 2Te°mi be il de t med ’ °" ' he °' her ha " d ' ‘ he 
of the poverty-stricken people Is valid only ff «'^TT 
People are acting with full knowledge of t^TT 12 
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alternatives and that there are no imperfections in the capital and labor 
markets and no institutional factors barring their entry into other kinds 
of employment. Such explanation is inconsistent and invalid if people 
are unaware of their employment alternatives. It is invalid if people 
know of more productive kinds of production or employment but are 
unable to finance the change. It is invalid if there are monopolistic 
and monopsonistic trade policies which operate in a restriction of out- 
put and employment. It is invalid if their entry into more remunerative 
kinds of employment is restricted by considerations of race, color, 
or creed. In short, one cannot consistently hold only to a 'ne'er-do-well' 
explanation of poverty and in the same breath damn the labor unions or 
corporations >or their price-fixing policies or the government and 
farmers for their cotton, tobacco, and other crop-control programs. 
Rather, admission of imperfections in knowledge or of imperfections 
in capital or labor markets or of institutional barriers to the mobility 
of resources postulated in competitive theory shifts some of the respon- 
sibility for low incomes and poverty upon our educational and other socia 
and political institutions, or upon society in general." 

Still, in the writer's experience, even those who deny that the 
problem exists never fully convince themselves; they can never eliminate 
the vestiges of the ideal that education should be a universal birthright. 
Many others in the colleges of agriculture are painfully conscious of he 
limited coverage of their program. The differences between what custom 
or insufficient resources constrain them to emphasize and what they 


feel they ought to do provide continuing tensions. 

The writer believes that considerable value inheres in the vigorous 
advocacy of the research and educational approach by the colleges 
Agricultural action programs— in soil conservation, production a,) 
subsistence credit, and production control-tend to develop approves 
Of "telling .he farmer what to do." If a man has a quota of farm loans 
make and supervise or of conservation plans to sign up. he und er 
considerable compulsion to work in this fashion. Agains are 

the emphasis of the researchers and Extension wor ers in * 
upon self-help, upon demonstrations, upon co-operation by farmer 
public programs, is wholesome. Moreover, the educational approach 
humanistic in that its aim Is to arm all people wit t e a 1 
rationally upon Iheir problems, and, up to the point where reason 
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must accept the precedence of faith, to orient themselves satisfactorily 
to their universe. It Is not argued that action programs in agriculture 
and elsewhere fall to embrace humanistic goals. Yet the very con- 
centration upon specific and limited goals which is generally recognized 
as a weakness of the educational approach Is commonly the strength 
of the action agency. 


4 - College Conservatism 

The personnel of public agricultural research and education has 

een preponderantly conservative. Jealous of their states' prerogatives. 

Steeped in the "liberal" traditions of the free market, oriented toward 

ose armers who are normally In the best positions to help themselves- 

agricultural college administrators have often disliked federal action 

P p-ams. There are many agrarian radicals in mis country, but the 

me The eC „ am °" g ‘ he aert = Ult ”- i » deans ""1 directors he has 

has a s h , °' hICrarChiCS ' * b “= b a11 "ten have done, 

has a sobering influence. 

science”^ a f iCUUUral C ° Uei!<! deans and directors have had natural 
loll scienc' Z FreqUenUy U,ey ba ™ Wy sceptical of 
with strikiTT ^ haV<! ° ften C ° mbine d considerable political skill 
7 “ COnC ' PUOnS ■ >OUU «- « baa been the rare 

” h ° COUld aCk "-ddge the service of the New 
helped channe th ^ ds-bu. a response which 

1- rr? S ° ,hat ,he f “l> * <»" American 

scientist, haleT ta ' aCl - ™ny social 

and sometimes m “ ‘ *° a6riCUl,Ural directorships, deanships, 

newcomers can aso’ , T land -« ran ‘ htsUtutions. None of these 

"old indesmu“, b ,e s :l°„l P ° Imdia " a — F - th. 

agricultural Co2 S lj,Z^ C ™ *«— «- Services. 

Land-Grant Colleges and Univ^ “ SUtutl ° ns ' and the Association of 
comers w„ h social ! c “ ‘ however, the new- 

cated conceptions of poHtics ^21^ ^ m ° re so P h!st ‘- 

the natural sciences, have had. And ' r a °™ terparts - coming out of 
quite compatible with the co ^ s greater sophistication is 

judgment} many of the so IT™” ‘he writer's 

Some examples of land SCien “ s,s - b ecome-administrators. 

■nples of land-gran, college conservatism are a. hand. In 
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1922 at the Washington agricultural conference called by President 
Harding, a prominent agricultural college dean vehemently denounced 
organized labor as responsible for society’s ills. 15 In his presidential 
address to the 1925 convention of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, A. F. Woods considered the farm problem: "The low- 
grade inefficient farmer who has demonstrated inability to learn and 
cooperate with others must be eliminated. These produce the surplus 
by slovenly methods and do most of the howling." The following year 
Chairman R. A. Pearson of the association's executive committee 


proudly announced that Woods had been named director of research of 
the USDA, a post which the association had helped to establish. Pearson s 
statement, as the grip of the depression tightened in 1930, that the 
engineering experiment station bill was the most important measure i 
Congress ... in the interests of farm relief" may be recalled, it is 
rivaled in fatuity only by the remarks of Extension Director R. K. Bliss, 
of Iowa, in the dismal year 1932. Bliss noted that the desperate situation 
called for some'adventuring: "This is a good time to ask ourselves . . . . 
Are we doing everything we can to develop . . . local leaders to wor vn 
and through their neighbors? Are we furnishing these local leaders with 
educational material . . . ? Do we have this material prepared in the 
most attractive manner? Are we making full use of slides, film , 
charts? Are we making as large a use of radio and newspaper publicity 
as we should? Are we cooperating as fully as possible with agricultur 
organizations, cooperatives, schools, and churches?" 18 In the succeeding 
paragraph. Extension was counseled to help farmers in their searc 

for recreation. , 

The continuous skepticism of many college officials conceding 
the federal action programs did not provide them with enough ww 
to co-operate wholeheartedly in the state and local planning P ^ gr 
of 1333-42 or to defend that program in its 

the experiment station in postwar plan ng. .. this 

varsity of Maryland, declared in 1342 that the best opportu y 
country has of returning to States' rights and rea^ d.mocra^ ^ 
carry out agricultural research along government. 19 

.ha, i, was financed by the states rather than by 

Indeed, the complaints of college spokesmen times 

failure of the land-gran, Institutions to rise to the challeng 
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is evidence that the writer is not alone in attributing an essential con- 
servatism to these Institutions. 20 Interviews provide further evidence. 
There was the land-grant college president who dilated upon the danger 
ee institutions of the federal grants-in-aid for agricultural research 
and Extension. There was the land -grant college official who described 
cities as blots on the body politic, where people lead morbid, unnatural 
»ves. and are mostly New Dealers. There was the refusal of a state 
Extension director to co-operate in a meeting in which the Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act of 1946 was discussed. There was. report- 
edly. the gioom a, the Association of Land-Gran, Colieges and Univer- 
sities meeting following the Trumiu , „ c|ory There ^ (he 

waVthe* h° n 1,16 FarmerS Unl °" by "■"herous college officials. There 
Z:rTrr iatl0n * lheIr OW " of a *rtc»Iture as "very 

of thlm CM:. " l “° Farm BUr<!aU ° mClalS * staies-neither 

the '!*Z : T* agriCUUUral —ervatism.it is appropriate to examine 

of the middle classes and of the '” S * dlSCU!sl0n of ,he awakening 

with a chanter on emergence of liberal constitutionaUsm 

gentry) combined withfalmeTs'lmosH CU °°‘ Ar ‘ S,,>Cra,S ("eaning landed 
political drives of the mlddio cli * Peasants) to counteract the 
Revolution and created Wd S ' 5 WMCh h “ d eventua,ed In fH" Ecench 
The ideas wh a t W “* e5pread in the Western world, 

were presented by o ol r T! T**' ‘' lf ° rm '’ d ' he =“*«™Uve reaction 
opposed the faith of the MiLLT 01 ' 1 ''' 1 * S “ Ch ** Edm,md Burke, who 
to solve aU problems Burk e " mem “ ,he abmty of human reason 

alike are so eompll ^no " ^ add -tare 

full consequences of a ■ “ il ' d c “ ho P e to understand the 

that progress is the pr l*”*™**-" <hey replaced the theory 

"*“> a theory which stresses ^J“ Ce,,te * ted erf ° rlS P “ re reason 
This view by no means rejects all s^TTT ° PganIC SoclaI S 1 ' owth ' 
the emergent social order can be ** Chai> ® e ' 11 father argues that 
sequences, that order should be kern'”' °° ly Wl ‘ h th ° direct con ' 
permits orderly change as human relson E br eral ' PreC ‘ SeIy h" 3 '* 5 '’ “ 
aspects of social relationships which have b ““ ‘ tS<ilf *° beaP “ P °" ‘ hOSe 
tating. Watkins remarks: "The value of a eC ° me — urably irri- 
,h. fact that, by inspiring rural resistance ““7^ 
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Enlightenment, it provided modern society with one of the elements 
necessary for the establishment of an internal balance of power. 

In a similar vein, R. G. Collingwood 22 interprets conservative 
politics in a typical analysis of power checking power-here. the power 
exercised by organized political parties which are sufficiently agreed 
to contest their differences by political, i.e., peaceful, means rather 
than by resort to violence. Collingwood quotes one conservative who 
explained that he was a "brake" on the vehicle of progress, continuing 
that it was essential for any vehicle to have a brake! 

Behind both expositions of conservatism lies a distillation of 
Western political philosophy in two cardinal points. First, while political 
society is not to be equated with civilization, the complexity of human 
Institutions, the development of an ever more productive human society, 
and the spreading of the fruits thereof to an ever wider populace aU 
require initially that a political order be established and maintained- 
and, more recently, that government itself be employed in a positive 
way to create and distribute goods; all this underwrites the necessity 
of organizing political power. But, second, political power, on the lesson 
of history, must be checked; it can be checked only by an antagonist of its 
own kind, namely, political power; hence, a constitutional system is 
indicated in which dualities of disagreement within agreement, of 
government and opposition, can exist. 

According to these analyses, conservatism has its uses. Furthermore, 
as one ponders the conservatism of the colleges, he is forced to reca 
the representative characteristic of these and other agricultural agencies, 
discussed in chapters i and ixabove. If the colleges stand between the 
farmers and the rest of us, they may appear conservative from the 
standpoint ot northern urbanites, while appearing much less so 
many influential persons in agriculture. 

Are the agricultural colleges conservative in the sense of the 
"brake on progress" ? One can slow down a vehicle with a brake, or he 
can stop it completely by sabotaging the machinery. If to be conserva 
is to apply a brake, the perversion of conservatism is to use sabotage 
Some of our ultra- or radical conservatives or reactionaries seem wtll- 
ing to risk the destruction of our social machinery in their 
establish control over it. But many conservatives are as repelled as the 
liberals by the actions of these worthies. 
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Where do agricultural college personnel (and agriculturalists gener- 
ally) stand? In numerous conversations in the South the writer has 
encountered only one official of an agricultural college whose savagely 
reactionary opinions exploded during the interview. This man's attitude 
was as untypical as it was verbally violent. Many of his colleagues 
deplored his opinions. 

In recent years, moreover, an excellent sign of the radical con- 
servative or reactionary has been his devotion to Senator Joseph B. 
McCarthy, of Wisconsin, whose methods have been publicly deplored by 
many conservative Americans and who was the target of a motion for 
a vote of censure made by Senator Ralph Flanders, of Vermont, in 
July, 1954,^ In a considerable number of the writer’s Interviews, all 
of which predate the Army-McCarthy hearings in the spring of 1954, 
Senator McCarthy's name has come up. One prominent farm leader 
(though not an officer of a national farm organization) declared that 
he considered the senator to be one of the nation's most useful citizens. 
All other farm leaders who have expressed themselves to the writer 
have been either vehemently opposed to Senator McCarthy, mildly 
opposed, or critical but rather indifferent. Among agricultural college 
personnel with whom the writer has discussed the question, one approved 
the senator "because he is against the same things that I'm against," 
and another had shifted from approval to outspoken opposition. All 
other agricultural college personnel who expressed an opinion were 
critical of McCarthy, most of them intensely so. 

In short, the temper of most agricultural college personnel seems 
typically to range from moderately to rather markedly conservative. 

But the fire-eating reactionary seems to be an aberration. The writer 
\ finds this conclusion reassuring. Nevertheless, the American political 

community is experiencing breath-taking changes. Some interests and 
the groups clustered around them are rapidly expanding; others are 
remaining stationary or even contracting. Can the American political 
institutions, the arrangements by which we live together," be modified 
to accommodate the new distribution of interests which is emerging? 
America is fortunate in the temperance of its agricultural leadership; 
but, in the present and prospective social tensions, temperance by itself 
will prove insufficient. Enlightened and vigorous statesmanship will be 
required. 
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Chapter I 

1. Cf. David B. Truman, The Governmental Process (New York: 
Allred A. Knopf, 1951), p. 33 and passim . 

2. Agriculturalists interested in this problom will find richly 
rewarding the study of Kurt Riezler, "Political Docislons in Modern 
Society," Ethics . Vol. LXIV, No. 2, Part II (January, 10541, availablo 

at the University of Chicago Press. See also tho author's "Farm Politics 
and Some Problems of American Democracy," in tho 50th Proceedings 
of the Association of Southern Agricultural Workers (1053). Tho writer 
has also borrowed Arthur Moore's exoressive titlo, The Fnrmor3_l>nd 
jhe Rest of Us (Boston; Little, Brown A Co., 1045). 


3. Thus the USDA was established in 1862 "to acquiro and diffuse 
among the people . . . useful information on subjects connoctod with 
agriculture in the most general and comprehensive senso of that word 
(12 Stat . 387, chap. 72, sec. 2); cf. the Morrill Act, establishing tho 
agricultural and mechanical colleges, July 2, 1862 (12 Stat . 504, chap. 130, 
sec. 4); the Hatch Act, providing the first federal grants for agricultural 
experiment stations, March 2, 1887 (24 Stat . 440, chap. 314, soc. 11; 
and the Smith-Lever Act of May 8. 1914, providing the first fodoral grants 
for agricultural Extension (38 Stat. 372, chap. 79, sec. 1). 


4. Cf. C. J. Friedrich, Constitutional Government and Domocracy 
(rev. ed.; Boston: Ginn & Co., 1950), p. 344, and Robert K. Morton 
et al., Reader in Bureaucracy (Glencoe. 111.: Free Press, 1052), passim . 


5. Federalist . No. 51 (see Douglas Adair, "The Authorship of tho 
Disputed Federalist Papers," William and Mary Quarterly. I TAprll and 
July. 19443, 97-123, 235-65). 


6. The phrase is Pendleton Herring s (The_PoIttlca nf p pmocrncy 
["New York: Rinehart A Co.. 1940J . p. 1H)- Efforts to pin political 
labels on groups or organizations are often ill-adviaod. Tho wrltor does 
not suggest that many or most college officials embrace a oommon 
ideology the well-articulated principles of which can ho nppliod to 
answer virtually any political 9 ue ® tlc '” ®J*lsos, Still, a common point 
of view seems to exist that is distinctly worth noting mid that can bo 
suggested by using Herring's phrase without implying that agricultural 
college folk are in anything like an intellectual lock stop on crucial issues. 


7. Land-grant colleges and universities numbor alxty-nino. including 

the forty-eight institutions me^ioned. sevento colleges for Negroes, 
three territorial universities ! “"d Puorto Rico), and the 

Massachusetts Institute of nMiL N ? VQmbor ' 1054 ‘ the B S V fot 

teen Negro colleges were not ° f tho Association of Land-Graj” 

CoUegefand Universities This study includes neither tho Negro collet 

the territorial universities, nor M.I.T. 
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8. 12 Stat . 504, chap. 130, sec. 4. 

"F„f!L!L S ", e .T 5 bes ‘ '? ca ,P lta >‘2“ "Extension Service" (or. simply, 
in T ou ^ oi “ : oI ! c " ,* h e Extension Service wiil be discussed 

sueh'^s’fhe clSi 1 ?- ther a ^ Icu!turaI agencies which will he capitalized, 
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college or university extension activities. B 
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12. Ibid. . p. 978. 

13. Ibid., p. 982. 


14. Ibid .. Part 2, p. 379 . 
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and Industrial Chemistry (eSablishpH^ 1884,; the Bureau of Agricultural 
of Dairy Industry (1924V Aie d T ^ w cons tituted in 1943); the Bur 
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his own studies as a staff member in their institutions. Numerous examples 
of overt pressure upon private institutions exist, and the more subtle 
pressures upon them may be very restrictive. Thus private institutions 
maybe "free" to study controversial issues, if such research is not 
crowded out of the budget. On December 12, 1952, Benjamin Fine wrote. 

"American colleges and universities will spend a record total of 
more than $350,000,000 for research projects during this academic year 
Most of this money-about $300,000. 000-has been granted by the f ederal 
Government. Business foundations and individual donors are providing t 
rest. (“Query: What of state governments?]] 

"Ninety per cent of the money is earmarked for research in tne 
physical and biological sciences. Only a fraction is set aside for re 
in the humanities. Virtually none of the Government's funds will ne 
devoted to the social sciences or liberal arts. . ■■ 

"This 'imbalance' is causing concern among educational leaders 
( New York Times , sec. 1, p. 1). 

18. This does not mean that great multitudes of people are marstaled 
to support the college; it is more likely to be the attentive pu c , . 

Gabriel Almond, The American People and Fore ign P_Ql>cy (New Yorx. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1950), Index; and see Kurt Riezler, op. cu.. 

Secs. V and VI. on opinion leaders. 

Chapter II 

1. S. E. Morison and H. S. Comtnager, The Growth of the Amep _ c?| n 
Republic (2d ed.; New York: Oxford University Press, 1937), I. 15B *>*. 

2. 4 Wheat. 316; cf. Morison and Coramager. op. cit.. pp. 330-31. 337. 

3. See below, chap. vii. 

4. John D. Black. Agricultural Reform in th e United States (New ark. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 1929), chap, i and Appendix B, pp. 493-94. t. 

this source for the pre-New Deal period generally; see also Theodo 

Saloutos and John D. Hicks. Agricultur a l Discontent ' n ' 

1900^1939 (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1951), articles 
by Chester C. Davis. F. F. Elliott, and others. In Farmers In aCh jggfflg 
World (United States Department of Agriculture Yearbook ^Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1940]]). 

5. Chester C. Davis, op. cit ., and J. K. Galbraith. "The Farm Bureau, 
Fortune . June, 1944. 

6. When price supports are at 90 per cent of AratJv^ow^r). 

wonder why prices can fall to 84 per cent (or even T C u er ‘ d are “conveniences 
A number of reasons are offered as explanations. There are 1 


A farmer must have 
i in a warehouse 


in applying and qualifying for loans on grains, 
approved storage himself or he must put his - 

approved by the Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC), n ~ ement 
pays storage charges; or, if the farmer makes a purchase agre^ 

^ith the government, he assumes all risks involved 1 ® crops 

deliver grain of the stipulated grade on the due date. B P c P s down , 
usually overflow storage space, and the excess grai . lnw _ auality grain— 
Variations in quality— the existence of a great deal of 9 
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9. It seems best to capitalize "Extension Service" (or, simply, 
"Extension") throughout; often the Extension Service will be discussed 
in relationship to other agricultural agencies which will be capitalized, 
such as the Soil Conservation Service (SCS) of the USDA. Moreover, to 
capitalize "Extension Service" helps to distinguish it from the general 
college or university extension activities. 

10. The significance of the agricultural experience for the problem 
of publicly supported research and education as it is brought to bear 
upon controversial issues can be understood without special study of 
resident teaching in colleges of agriculture. A compelling aspect of the 
study is the possible political influence deriving from federal grants-in- 
aid; whereas (as will be seen) the federal grants for Extension and 
research in agriculture are large, the grants for resident teaching 

are relatively small ($50,000 annually to each state and territory (_act 
of August 30, 1890, 26 Stat . 417, chap. 841, sec. Q), and the money is 
made generally available in the land-grant colleges and universities 
rather than concentrated in agriculture; hence its effects are diluted. 

11. House Hearings . Agricultural Appropriations, fiscal 1954, Part 
3. p, 989. Territories are included; also note that in "the majority of 
the States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 4-H Club work is conducted 
by county agents, county home demonstration agents, and assistants," 
so that the figure for boys 1 and girls' club agents is misleading. 

12. Ibid., p. 978. 

13. Ibid., p. 982. 

14. Ibid., Part 2, p. 379. 

15. For the reorganization see the writer's "The Republican Depart- 
ment of Agriculture— a Political Interpretation," XXXVI, JFE . No. 2 
(May, 1954), 210-27. The six major research bureaus are the Bureau 

of Agricultural Industry (established in 1884); the Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry (established as now constituted in 1943); the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry 11924); the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
(consolidated from previous agencies in 1934; federal work in entomology 
dates from 1854); the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
(established as now constituted in 1923); and the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering (as the Bureau of Plant Industry, it 
dates from 1902). The $30,000,000 is calculated from House Hearings . 
Agricultural Appropriations, fiscal 1954, Part 2, pp. 460, 493, 593, 

647, 707, and 797; the Bureau of Animal Industry's work in "animal disease 
control and eradication," spending some $8,000,000 in the fiscal year 
1952, and work comparable thereto was not counted as research. 

16. CF. David B. Truman, op. cit . . "Rules of the Game," Index, and 
"The Democratic Mold," pp. 129 ff.; Walter Llppmann, The Phantom Public 
(New York; Macmillan Co., 1925). 

17. Whether public institutions are subject to more pressure than 
private ones need not be argued. Certain agricultural officials have 
vigorously denied this proposition to the writer, while others in the 
same colleges have said that the writer could not hope freely to pursue 
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his own studies as a staff member in their institutions. Numerous examples 
of overt pressure upon private institutions exist, and the more subtle 
pressures upon them may be very restrictive. Thus private institutions 
may be free to study controversial issues, if such research is not 
crowded out of the budget. O: December 12, 195 2, Benjamin Fine wrote: 

"American colleges and universities will spend a record total of 
more than $350,000,000 for research projects during this academic year. 
Most of this money— about $300,000,000— has been granted by the Federal 
Government. Business foundations and individual donors are providing the 
reS **ti(n ' uer y ; Wh at *>t state governments?^ 

Ninety per cent of the money is earmarked for research in the 
physical and biological sciences. Only a fraction is set aside for research 
in the humanities. Virtually none of the Government's funds will be 
devoted to the social sciences or liberal arts. 

"This 'imbalance' is causing concern among educational leaders" 

( New York Times , sec. 1, p. 1). 


18. This does not mean that great multitudes of people are marshaled 
to support the college; it is more likely to be the "attentive public"; cf. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1950), Index; and see Kurt Riezler, og. cit., 

Secs. V and VI, on opinion leaders. 


Chapter H 

1. S. E. Morison and H. S. Commager, The, Growth of the American 
Republic (2d ed.; New York: Oxford University Press. 1937), I, 158-62. 172. 

2. 4 Wheat. 316; cf. Morison and Commager, op. cit., pp. 330-31, 337. 


3. See below, chap. vil. 


4. John D. Black, Agricultural Reform in the United Stat_es (New York; 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1929), chap, i and Appendix B, pp. 493-94. See 
this source for the pre-New Deal period generally; see also Theodore 
Saloutos and John D. Hicks, Agricultural Discontent in , th _e.Middle West. 
1900-1939 (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1951); articles 

bv Chester C. Davis, F. F. Elliott, and others, in Farm er s ln_a.Chanfii.ng 
World (United States Department of Agriculture Yearbook (^Washington, 
D.C.; Government Printing Office, 1940]]). 

5. Chester C. Davis, op. cit. , and J. K. Galbraith, "The Farm Bureau." 
Fortune , June, 1944. 


6. When price supports are at 90 per cent of parity, readers may 
wonder why prices can fall to 84 per cent (or even considerably lower). 

A number of reasons are offered as explanations. There are inconveniences 
in applying and qualifying for loans on grains. A farmer must have 
approved storage himself or he must put his gram m ... nt 
approved by the Commodity Credit Corporation (CC C), in 
he pays storage charges; or. if the farmer makes a P“«hase « agreement 
with the government, he assumes all risks croos 

deliver grain of the stipulated grade on the due date ; Bumper crp ^ 
usually overflow storage space, and the ex gr x *, llty grain - 
Variations in quality-the existence of a great deal oi low quam^ s 
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drives prices down. There are other reasons as well. See the statement 
by the USDA. in Senate Hearings . S. 3052, "General Farm Program, 

(83d Cong., 2d sess. [“March, 19543). P 3 *** 1. PP* 25-26. 

1. Marketing quotas on tobacco were upheld in Mulford v. Smith, 

307 U.S. 38 (1939); the extension to excess wheat produced but fed 
to livestock on the home farm was in Wickard v. £illmm,317 U.S. 

Ill (1942). 

8. The sixteen steps were as follows; (1) collecting basic data on 
planted acreage and yields; (2) reconstituting farms; (31 contacting 
farmers to obtain basic data; (4) computing "war crops ' credit (for 
a number of years farmers were encouraged to grow crops declared 
to be needed for the war effort; it was provided that the acreages shifted 
from the basic crops to "war crops" would not be subtracted from their 
historical bases of the basic crops); (5) computing diversion credit 
(in subsequent years provision has also been made not to penalize 
farmers who shift from basic to other crops, under certain circum- 
stances); (6) determining individual farm allotments and yields by local 
committees; (7) preparing listing sheets and allotment notices; (8) 
preparing allotment regulations, procedures, and forms; (9) preparing 
forms, etc., for the marketing quota referendum; (10) holding the 
referendum; (11) considering appeals; (12) developing farm marketing 
quota forms; (13) measuring farms; (14) computing acreage; (15) pre- 
paring and issuing marketing quota notices; (16) receiving, recording, 
and processing marketing quota reports, etc. (House Hearings , Agricul- 
tural Appropriations, fiscal 1954, Part 3, pp. 1478-79). 

9. v. Butler . 297 U.S. 1 (1936). 

10. House Hearings . Agricultural Appropriations, fiscal 1954, Part 
1. p. 24. 


11. Charles M. Hardin, The Politics of Agriculture (Glencoe, HI: 

Free Press, 1952), chap, ii, sec. 4. Reference to "grants -in -aid" in 
the text is not to federal grants to states for research, education, etc., 
but to subsidies in cash or kind to farmers to induce them to foUow 
conservation practices or to make production shifts. 

12. The agreement is printed in John M. Gaus and Leon A. Wolcott, 
Public Administration and the United States Department of Agriculture 
(Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1940), pp. 463-65, and see pp. 
157-59; see also below, pp. 32-34, 48, 144, 160, 216. 

13. House Hearings . Agricultural Committee (H.R. 8402; 73d 
Cong., 2d sess.). Serial I, p. 161. 

Chapter IH 

1. By the Hatch Act of 1887 and the Smith-Lever Act of 1914. The 
land-grant colleges benefited from land grants under the MorriU Act 
of 1862. Subsequent federal grants -in-aid for agricultural research in 
the states were authorized by the Adams Act, the Purnell Act. the Bankhead- 
Jones Act, and the Research and Marketing Act (Hope-Flannagan) 

Additional grants-in-aid for agricultural Extension In the states were 



provided by the Capper-Ketcham Act, 
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th ® 1 Ciarfte-McNary Act. the^rrfs^DoMyAct* Title 

ln%53 I r£E2?. JVi a " d ‘ hC Res “" h MaXVingAct 

anthr>r'?>? 0n ^ reS ^ P ^ ssed H.Rv 4677 to consolidate previous acts 

? £ ra . nl S : in ;. aid *<>r agricultural Extension. See House Hearing; 


l?t“Sil“s“rfafjf“ 1, “ re - Service Consolidation" (83dc5^ 

fimriT’an. Gttic 9 of Education of the Federal Security Agency administers 
S S m a ppropriated for land-grant colleges by the Second Morrill Act, the 
Nelson Amendment, and the Bankhead-Jones Act, 

__ «* rW | S re A 0r i 1S , not ^signed to reproduce and analyze the details of 
p-ants-in-aid administration in this field. Basic laws are available 
ln fl£^g^LEilljm^fJ^aws_Ap nlicable to the United States Depart - 
^^LoLA^Hculture (Washington, D.C.: LfSDA, 1945), Vol. I, chaps, xiii 
and xiv (with supplements); cf. U.S, Code, secs. 301 et seg. and 361 et 
seg. Brief accounts of federal administering agencies appear in the 
% L. S t .. G .Q y£r pm9nt and in the annua] reports of the appropriate 

federal agencies. 

Analytical accounts may be found, among other sources, in the 
following; Survey ofLand-G ran t Colleges and Universities (directed 
by Arthur J. Klein; United States Department of the Interior, Office 
of Education, Bull. 9 f2 vols.; Washington, D.C., 19301), cited below 
as the . Survey ": A. C7 True, A History of Agricultural Extension Work 
jn^the United States, 1785-1923, (Washington. D,C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1928); Gladys Baker, The County Agent (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1939); Russell Lord, The Agrarian Revival: A, Study 
of Agricultural Extension (New York: American Association for Adult 
Education, 1939); V. O. Key. Jr., The Administration of Federal Grants 
to States (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1937); George A. 

Works and Barton Morgan, The Land-Grant Colleges (Staff Study No. 

10, prepared for the President’s Advisory Committee on Education 
("Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 193SQ); Council of 
State Governments, Federal Grants -in -Aid (Chicago, T949). 

2. Report of the OES for 1923, p. 3. 

3. Reports of the OES for 1924, 1926, 1928, and 1931. 

4. 31, 591. This is affirmed in a later study, which showed that 
the states spent $20 for every federal dollar for the function of general 
direction and planning of state research ( Resea r ch and_Related Sef v l C£ fi 
in the USDA ["prepared for the House of Representatives Committee on 
Agriculture (Blst Cong., 2d sessQ,M. Chart "A"). 

5. The critical function of the OES might be strengthened. First, the 

legalistic accounting function of ascertaining whether a state is conform- 
ing to the relevant legal provisions attached to federal grants would be 
separated from the critical, advisory function respecting the experimental 
program In the states. A small, permanent staff, not * 'nation 

fled themselves as research scientists, trould perform the fOTmer fmwtloil. 
The latter function would then be performed by outstanding scientists in 
the several fields, who would be recruited for brief terms, perhaps a 
year at a time, from panels nominated by professions 1 aotaeji 
searchers in the states might welcome an occasional crd ^ mmndna 
tion of their programs on their home grounds by eminent scientists so 
recruited from other institutions, from the federal government, or 
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Irom private institutions, foundations, or industries. At the same time, 
such outstanding figures would not want to commit themselves to 
long periods of employment by the OES, although many of them would 
surely welcome a year's tour of this kind of duty. The writer discussed 
this kind of examination with many state research administrators in 
1950 and 1951, and the general reaction was favorable. 

6. Charles M. Hardin, The Politics of Agriculture (Glencoe. 111.: 
Free Press, 1952),chaps. ii, iv-vi. 

7. An experiment station director said in 1951 that during the 1930's 
the increases in research appropriations for federal bureaus compared 
to funds available for experiment stations led to some friction arising 
out of the inauguration of federal research in the states; however, an 
agreement was negotiated about 1940 under which all federal research 
in the states would be conducted co-operatively with state experiment 
stations. A search of the annual reports of the experiment station 
organization and policy committee of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities from 1939 to 1944 disclosed no mention of 
such agreement. When research relationships were reported, they were 
praised as highly satisfactory. 

8. The six research bureaus in the Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration, USDA, received $23,600,000 in appropriations for fiscal 1943 
and $35,400,000 in fiscal 1951. In 1943-51 the funds available for state 
agricultural experiment stations from both state and federal sources 
increased from $21,000,000 to $60,000,000 (House Hearings . Agricultural 
Appropriations, fiscal 1952, Part i. Table 5, p. 59; see also Research 
and Sglatcd_Sgryls&sJa IhS-USBA. HI, 2614, Chart "B"). 

9. Cf. True, op. cij., pp. 119-20; see Works and Morgan, op . cit. . 
Appendix C, for a reproduction of a typical memorandum between the 
USDA and a college of agriculture. 

10. Sec. 6 of the Smith-Lever Act and sec. 4 of the Adams Act of 
March 16, 1906, chap. 951. 


11. The Hatch, Adams, and Purnell Acts for research grants called 
for no state offsets, whereas $4,200,000 of the $4,700,000 (approximately) 
of Smith-Lever grants for Extension have to be matched, dollar for 
dollar, by the states. In the Bankhead- Jones Act of 1935, Congress 
reversed itself by authorizing an additional $12,000,000 of Extension 
grants w i tho u t matching and an additional $2,863,000 of research grants 
matching. The Bankhead-Joaes Amendment of 1945 added $12,500,- 
000 for Extension with matching. The matching requirement may coerce 
states by forcing them to budget more funds for agricultural research 
I",” J'hecwise would. For ’’low-income" stales, the 
effect may be to distort the state budget in favor of agricultural interests. 
State legislatures, however, are normally overrepresentative of rural 
and small-town areas so that a question is appropriate whether legis- 
latures are coerced when they are constrained to do what their pre- 
disposition directs. Further, no 'coercion” of the content of educational 
programs is involved. 


12. In 1942 R.. E.^ Buchanan, dean and director of the Iowa Experiment 
Station, reported on Grants to Federal Bureaus and Agencies for Co- 
operation with States : It was emphasized that the Extension Services 
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J5™ },° Nmit the autonomy of the . . . Experiment Stations must 
(l Ca n r ? y scrutinized. At present there is satisfactory decentraliza- 
6 P ! rt ,? f Experiment Stations; but the constant tendency to 
to the 5p aU “ l ? Exte , ns£on work constitutes a grave menace 
to the Stations (Proceedings of the Asso ciation of I. and -Grant C olleges 
gng^nni y grsitiesQiereafter cited as ’ ’ Proc eedin vs ' VI fT942~f i aa 
While any remarks of Dean Buchanan mull be accorded great 
weight, the present chapter indicates that on this occasion hU to r„h n Hi« os 


oh» v. 1 ^ ean ^cnanan must he accorded great 

weight ihe present chapter indicates that on this occasion his forebodings 
were ill founded. e 


13. Based on interviews. 


^4. March 21, 1950. The debate dealt with proposals for extending 
federal grants to support education generally. 


15. These findings agree with previous conclusions. The Survey 
had reports from forty states respecting the administration of grants- 
in-aid for agricultural research. All approved existing methods of 
Inspection and approval of accounts. Thirty-eight approved administrative 
procedure under the Purnell Act, but two states would have preferred 
fewer restrictions. The Survey stressed that only few states had complaints; 
all the complaints apparently turned upon matters of annoyance rather 
than upon questions of interference by the federal government in the 
formulation of state research programs. Some complaints were regis- 
tered respecting limitations on Adams and Purnell projects, others 
respecting delays required to get federal approval, and others respect- 
ing expenditures of time for occasional projects which, when prepared, 
failed to find federal approval. But it was emphasized that criticisms 


were not leveled against federal domination of state programs. In the 
opinion of the colleges, the Survey indicated, the OES policy of a rela- 
tionship "of participation rather than control" accurately described 
the situation (II, 539-91). The Survey 's report on federal-state relations 
in agricultural Extension was similar. Nine states commented respecting 
the use of subject-matter specialists by the federal office. Six states 
questioned the utility of the specialists to the states in developing pro- 
grams of work; but two states requested the use of more specialists, 
particularly in home economics. Pour states questioned the requirement 
of annual reports by county workers~critlcizing the number of questions 
involved, the amount of time devoted to answering them, etc. One cannot 
discover, however, a criticism of federal Extension's domination of 
state programs and activities (ibi^i., p. 409). .... , 

In 1939 Works and Morgan declared, respecting administration of 
the Adams Act, that, despite the "delicate" nature of personal relation- 
ships involved, "fine cooperation has existed between the Federal 
Government and the States in the administration of the experiment stations, 
and their work has been onq_of the most successful Federal- 

State enterprises" (op. cit., p. 35). Compare their statement respecting 
Extension work: "The memorandum of understanding b ®^® e ” n t . h ® 5S?* 1 
Department and each agricultural college, drawn up in 

forth the policies stated above, has remained ta force unmodified and 

no appeal has been made to Congress to rescind any 

made by the Secretary of Agriculture, as provided In the Snuth-beve r 
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Act" (p. 73]. The authors quote Benson Y. Landis and John D. Willard, 
Rural Adult -Education (New York: Macmillan Co., 1933), pp. 22 - 24 . 

110-11 and Clarence B. Smith and Meredith C. Wilson, T he _ A grl c ul tur al 
Extension -System Of the_Uniled_ Stai£5 (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 

F P B. Mumford, long dean of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Missouri, wrote in 1940; "The experience of the land- 
grant colleges in the expenditure of federal funds for education has not 
been of such a nature to support the argument that federal administra- 
tion is dangerous. Evidence is lacking of harmful interference with the 
states in the administration of these institutions. Local initiative has 
not been destroyed. The states have determined all major questions 
involving educational policies. The federal authorities do require, and 
properly so, a strict accounting of all expenditures'* I The Land -Grant 
College Movement rAgriculturai Experiment Station Bull. 419 (Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 1940)T, p. 76; cf, pp. 78, 90-91, 92, 97-98), 

Also compare the questionnaire submitted by the Council of State 
Governments to (among others) officials of agricultural experiment 
stations and agricultural Extension Services in the several states. 
Question 3 asked, "Has federal aid led to federal interference in state 
affairs?" Thirty-four states replied: 28 experiment stations and 29 
Extension Services said "No"; 2 experiment stations and 3 Extension 
Services said "Yes"; 4 experiment stations and 2 Extension Services 
said "To a minimum degree.” A comparison with replies from other 
state services receiving grants -in-aid indicates that the experiment 
stations and Extension Services were least critical of all, excepting 
administrators of state vocational education programs ( Federal 
Grants in Aid [“Washington. D.C.: Council of State Governments, 1949~1, 
Appendix A, p. 275). 


16. House Hearings- Agricultural Appropriations, fiscal 1936, 
p. 88. The OES has published vigorous criticisms of state experiment 
stations only once, it is believed. See Proceedings . XLH (1928), 197 ff. 

17. The percentage for state and local Extension work from federal 
funds has fluctuated from 41 in 1914 to 62 in 1919 to 34 during the prosper- 
ous 1920's up to 58 in 1936-37 and down to 40 in 1952. In 1941-42 only 
twelve states provided an amount for agricultural Extension equal to 

what they received from the federal government; by 1947-48 only twelve 
states failed to provide at least an equal amount. Chart "B" in Research 
andRej ated Services in the USDA Hoc, cit. ) shows the stabilizing effects 
of federal grants for research. State grants for agricultural research 
fell every year from 1930 to 1934, while federal grants held steady. 

Federal grants were Increased in 1936-40. State sources provided $2.78 
for every federal dollar in 1930; this ratio was not attained again until 


. *?® re advanced in several states. On the other 

hand, the writer was also told more than once of the possibilities that 
federal grants may insulate state Extension directors from administrative 
control either in the state or in Washington. The current tendency to make 
agricultural college deans also directors of research and Extension has 
been mentioned. One such dean discussed with the writer the Extension 
version or the old Army game." He said that toll Extension directors, 
only nominally responsible to their deans, exercised power throe fit their 
de _ factq control or Washington grants, lr they do not £ant to co-operate 
with their deans, they cite Washington regulations or policy against it; 
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t'o tTportXiTpL'm™^^ 18 ,rilh *tey Cite state policy 

19. See Hardin, op. cil.. chap. Hi. 

20. See chap, xii below. 


21. V. O. Key. Jr., o£. clt.. p. 80, and. generally, chap. vii. 

22. £rpceedings, XVIII (1904), 17-18. In 1916 Congress provided 

wil’h'thi'?' USm ! <<J "coordinate the work of the Department . . . 

*£«»« ° f State agricultural colleges and experiment stations in lines 
Krvo hn ed in 5 *i d . a , c . ts ' Essentially similar language is still retained. 

ole, however, that it says nothing about coordinating the work of the 
several stations. 


23. The claims of the association respecting passage of the Smith- 
I.ever Act of 1914 are recorded In the Proceedings for relevant years and 
m True. op. clt,, pp. 279-82. The research of Joseph Cannon Bailey, 
*}°£ever » Indicates that the act was eventually passed in considerably 
different form from that proposed by the colleges and stresses the role 
01 other interests in securing congressional action. Final passage 
'vas supported by the National Soil Fertility League, rested upon the 
work of Theodore Roosevelt's Country Life Commission, and was 
associated with the shift in congressional control with Lever, of 
South Carolina, as chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture 
and Hoke Smith, of Georgia, as chairman of the Senate committee. 

Much credit was due the persistent work of Knapp ( Seaman A, Knapp . 
Schoolmaster of American Agriculture PNew York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945[]»chap. xii. 

24. The memorandum is reprinted in Works and Morgan, og. clt .. 
Appendix C. 


25. The Adams Act of 1906 contained the provision respecting 
research grants (34 Stat. 64, chap. 951, sec. 4); the Smith-Lever Act 
of 1914, that for Extension grants (38 Stat . 374, chap. 79, sec. 6). 

26. The position in the text is opposed to the conclusion reached 
by the distinguished Commission on Financing Higher Education (Ijature 
and Needs of Higher Education P New York; Columbia University Press, 
19521, pp. 151-64). The commission unanimously opposed the introduction 
of new programs of direct federal aid to colleges and universities or 

the expansion of scholarship aid to individual students. The commission 
found the strength of higher education to be in its freedom, which has 
thrived in our pluralistic political community— a community of diverse 
interests and preferences, wherein power is widely distributed. Intrust 
the fortunes of higher education to the federal government (with its 
"overwhelming financial resources and tremendous potential power ), 
and freedom would be lost. The commission saw especial danger in 
federal aid to the social sciences: 

''In the natural sciences, where federal aid has 
centrated, there is not normally the tonger of puMtc hottility t 
studies performed, such as that which lies in «jit lor the social scientist 
who Challenges emotional bias, traditional study and 

accepted values. The natural sciences have not founded their study and 
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research upon ... a complex network of value judgments. Where proof 
is difficult to establish as it is in the social sciences and humani ies. 
freedom is hard to defend, jet all the more valuable. In these fields 
public opinion is notoriously given to snap judgments, and m them 
centralized control could ... do great damage. 


The commission argued that, whereas higher educational institutions 
could defend themselves with the present amount of federal aid, they 
could not do so if federal subsidy became "a major factor in financing 
higher education." The report cited "constant controversy between the 
representatives of ihe Veterans Administration and those of higher 
education in the operation of the admittedly desirable veterans educa- 
tional program. Only alert and constant vigilance by university and 
college officials prevented the adoption and enforcement of rules and 
regulations which would have contradicted the deeper principles of 
higher education." 

The distinguished commission buttressed these powerful arguments 
with others. The British experience with governmental grants to higher 
education was set aside on the grounds that the British have "entrusted 
the formulation of educational and scientific policies and the expenditure 


of government funds to nongovernmental agencies and individuals to 
a degree not conceivable under the American system." The commission 
also pointed to the difficulty of developing criteria to prevent pork-barreling 
in making congressional grants to higher education. Finally, it countered 
the argument that government is especially obligated to help higher 
education in inflationary periods by asserting that government should 
rather "adopt fiscal policies which will halt inflationary trends." Their 
position is very persuasive in its argument against the extension of central 
control so that educational institutions "would act as Congress wills." 

They knew of no one who advocated such control. "But those who advocate 
the extension of federal financial support are treading down this path." 

No doubt it is a dangerous path; yet the writer would be incited to 
risk it. It is not clear from the commission's report what real alternatives 
other than the federal government exist to provide higher education with 
the additional financial support that it needs. "Under today's conditions 
industry is the last untapped source to which educators may look— 
except government," said the commission (p. 176). It suggested that 
business might increase its philanthropic gifts from about 0.6 per cent 
of net income before taxes to 3 per cent. Assuming that higher education 
would get a similar proportion, of this increased gift, its industrial 
benefice would rise from $40,000,000- $50 .000,000 (in 1940, estimated) 
to $325,000,000. This would have been enough to "close the gap in 
higher education's current financing. It would not, however, meet all the 
vast range of needs from scholarship funds to capital plant." Business has 
had a tax incentive to make such contributions (up to 5 per cent of net 
income before taxes) since 1936. In unprecedented prosperity, however, 
business was giving only 0.6-0.7 per cent for these purposes. The 
commission's proposal to increase this sum six- or seven fold seems 
highly unrealistic— yet even this increase would be insufficient. 

Finally, the writer believes that, despite the dangers from govern- 
mental control, our constitutional democracy must learn to finance even 
controversial research and teaching by government and, at the same time, 
to institutionalize within governmental processes themselves the means 
of protection for researchers and educators. As this book shows, the 
vmiter further beHeves that this end is gained partly by the adaptation 
of Institutional devices but that an important component also depends upon 
educational administrators' and politicians' being able to act like statesmen. 
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tion (AAA) havinp her^’ /” ^ 43 ' the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
having become Involved In partisan and electoral politics 
,_„?5 SS C “J oU ! ls funds / or information work, placing the obligation 
See ®*»ut jhe AAA program upon the Extension Service, 

Proi ?^mr^F t l’ A , Aeei ? n } tataX „ Polic y Formation in the Appropriations 
M Bardin y mversi ty of Chicago, 1953), and Charles 

p 138 d ' — hg pQll t J C-S-Oi- Agriculture { Glencoe , 111.: Free Press. 1952). 

After a shakeup in its leadership, the AAA complied so promptly 
and vigorously with the ban against informational activities that the 
Extension Service was hard put to it to carry on the extra burden of 
work with resources already heavily strained by the demands of war food 
production. The federal Extension director, M. L. Wilson, naturally 
requested statb Extension directors to assume the responsibility for 
information work previously handled by the AAA. There was some 
grumbling but general compliance; in Pennsylvania, however. Director 
Fry refused to comply with the request; he acted upon a declaration 
by the Pennsylvania State College Board: "it is the consensus of the 
Board that the College should not be committed to the administration 
or endorsement of any program sponsored by any department of the 
Federal Government except in respect to such helpful and far-seeing 
programs as may be specifically approved by the board." 

The Philadelphia Record published an article by Edwin Kemp, 
Treasury-supported Extension Service Turns Down AAA" (August 28, 

1943), whereupon the Tribune-Republican of Meadeville, Pennsylvania, 
editorialized (September 2, 1943): "The whole performance is a bold 
attempt by the federal government to dictate policy to the Pennsylvania 
State College, to circumvent a specific Congressional directive by forc- 
ing the state extension organization to spread New Deal farm propaganda, 
and an unveiled threat to either play the game the way Washington wants 
it played, or go hungry." 

The federal Extension Service, of course, was carrying out the 
mandate of Congress. Despite this, there was no threat, veiled or 
otherwise. Pennsylvania was not deprived of federal funds. Rather than 
demonstrating federal coercion, the incident really shows the ability of one 
state to refuse to co-operate in the "co-operative’ agricultural Extension 
Service program, even in wartime. The possibility exists that the stand 
of the Pennsylvania State College Board merely reflected the position 
of the Pennsylvania agricultural Extension Service. In 1943. the writer 
was told by an informed person, who was neither a Democrat nor a 
USDA employee, that the Pennsylvania agricultural Ext ension Ser vice 
had set out systematically to put Us friends on the 
Of this story, one can say, at least, that the board is well constituted 
for the success of such an endeavor. Nine of its members are chosen 
by a group composed of the executive committee of 
State Agricultural Society and three representatives from «*=b county 
agricultural society; presumably the Extension Service, jould capture^ 
many of these positions. Nine more members are elected by th e alumni. 

Purd’S r/s V |^*Sisiett£H Dictated permanent ed.. 


June 24, 1939; Purdon's p 
1950^ , title 24, sec. 2536), 
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2. House Hearings , Agricultural Appropriations, fiscal 1935, p. 77, 

3. Cf. Senate Hearings . Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
IS. 222%; 74th Cong., 1st sess.). esp. pp. 37-39. 


4. Cf. chap xiv below and John M. Gaus and Leon A. Wolcott, 
Public Administration and th a.Unilfid. Stat e s Depar tme nt . of A grf n ultu c ft 
(Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1940), Index, ^.v. Land-use 
planningand ML Weather Agreement. 


5. So Dean S. W. Fletcher, of the School of Agriculture, presented 
the statement of the president and trustees of Pennsylvania State 
College to the Subsection on Experiment Station Work of the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities in 1939 ( Pn?C £ g fli n g s _ of _ th e. 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities , LIU Q939J , 
143-44). 


6. U.S. Code, sec. 341; act of May 8, 1914. 38 Stat. 372. chap. 79, 
sec. 1 (emphasis supplied). 

7. In the Bankhead- Jones Act, Congress had, as noted, authorized 
additional appropriations to Extension for precisely this kind of work; 
it also had approved the state and local land-use planning program by 
implication in the provision of appropriations to finance the USDA‘s part 
in it. 


8. See George A. Works and Barton Morgan, The. Landc.G_rant_Cglle ges 
(Washington, D.C,: Government Printing Office. 1939), p. 69. Iowa is an 
exception; its law provides for creation of "farm aid associations" with 
minimum membership and contribution of annual dues, whereupon 
county funds are directed to be appropriated in certain amounts to the 
farm aid association. The association, among other things, may employ 
"one or more teachers, experts, or advisers" { Code of Iowa. Vol. 1 
Q9503, chap. 176. esp. 178.7, 176.8. 

9. Purdon's Pennsylvania Statutes (annotated permanent ed., 1950), 
title 24, sec. 2546. 

10. Proceedings . XXXIH (1920). 140-43. 

11. Cf. recommendations of the Survey of Land-Grant Colleges 
ansLUmversjjies (1930), IX. 540; Rep ort of the Joint Committee on 
Ex tension JPrograms. Policies, and Goals (Washington, D.C.: Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 1948), p. 46. Recommendations 
are for payments of salaries from federal and state sources, with 

local funds used for office and other expenses. 


13. 11 is interesting to note the correspondence in viewpoint between 
McDowell and the late B. S. Crocheron, long-time director of the 
California Extension Service. The latter declared in 1925 that the value 
of the county agent to the local people lies In his unbiased judgment 
as not representing a local situation or a local constituency and in the 
fact that his appointment and tenure are not dependent upon the "favor 
of local politicians, or even of a certain influential organization of farmers" 
(Proceedings, XXXtS (1925). 211 ff. Both Pennsylvania and California 
Extension Services have frequently been characterized to the writer. 
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aS as h y federal workers, as examples of aloofness and 
indifference toward Washington combined with highly centralized 
S i ^T a " d . OP ! rat ^. t,,i " the state ' Cf " ™ Pennsylvania, Gladys 
™ ker ’ — ' e rE° U <H tY Ar <sn - ( Chlca go: University of Chicago Press, 
iHjyj, pp. 134-35. 


. .u 14 A Cf * -^ cegdln &g^ 1920-41, Index. S. W. Fletcher, as director 
or the Pennsylvania Experiment Station, participated frequently in 
land-grant college activities during the 1930's, 

15. His comments on the significance of the 1930 Survey were 

unrecorded. 

19, Annual Report of the Agricultural Extension Service of Pennsylvania 
State College <19221. p. 10. 

17. To be sure, acknowledgments occur in some Pennsylvania 
circulars, such as JL. C. Madison's expression of appreciation to the 
Bureaus of Animal Industry and Public Roads, USDA, for pictures 

and plans used in Circular 152 (1934). But compare New York Bulletins 
83, 87, 96, 124, 277, 284, 362, 406. and 443 (from 1924 to 1940). 

18. Pennsylvania Extension Circular 123 (1929). 

19. Pennsylvania Extension Circular 151 (1934). 

20. Cf., particularly.New York Bulletin 443 (1940), Extension Work 
in New York in Agriculture and Home Economic s_. See, however, R. W. 
Kearns. How-To L/ead Discussions ("Pennsylvania Extension Series, 

No. 236), published in April, 1942 ( after McDowell's retirement)-a 
broad-f^uged statement. 

21. Purdon's Pennsylvania Statutes (annotated ed., pocket suppl., 1949), 
title 3, sec. 852. 

22. House Hearings. Committee on Agriculture, "Long-Range 
Agricultural Policy" (80thCong,, 1st sess. ("Lancaster, Pa., 1947J), 

Part 7, p. 834. 


Chapter V 

1. The college president's statement was made to the writer in an 

interview. The dean's statement was reported by 22 

"Agriculture's Got Troubles, SusfiSSSluLEarrnillg. Marcn, I P . c*. 

2. Above, p. 17; see also below, pp. 40 ff., 151, 159 ff., 199-200. 

, !0 „ i srssswssr 

by the colleges. The farm labor program 

^ ' t, 195 1~ i > A critical interpretation 
of Agricultural S^'ed ^Tension and research administra- 

of the operation of the decentralized tgie Bela GoWi Warti me 

tion in agriculture during World War J I « York University Press, 

Rc.nnnmie Plan ning In Agriculture. (New York. New to 
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1949), PP. 287-91. Contrast Walter W. Wilcox. The Farmer In the_Sa£°Bd 
World War (Ames: Iowa State College Press, 1947), pp. 89 11. 


4. A number of examples of threats to leading administrative 
personnel in agricultural colleges have been reported; but our interest 
bere is in allegations, of actual dismissals. 


5, Some readers may recall the purge by the AAA in (or about) 193 
of employees who had come from agricultural Extension Services, Jms, 
however, was an internal personnel action; to reverse a current expres- 
sion in public adminstration, it was "unstaffing to get rid of a point of 
view," It was an incident in the political competition of two organized 
groups rather than an example of pressure upon public educational 
personnel. 


6. The Role of the Land-Grant College in Governmental A gricultural 
Pro grams and Education for Ac tion Programs_in_Atrricultug£ (XXXV1U, 
Nos. 2 and 28[~Ames, Iowa, 1938 and 1939]). Cf. chap, xi below. 


7. See below, chap. x. 


8. Many would attribute the reluctance of some federal officials 
to their patterned or learned or habitual or conditioned responses rather 
than to self-restraint. Let us merely note this philosophical difference 
without attempting to discuss it. 


9. The SCS is something of an exception because of its close rela- 
tionship to state associations of soil conservation districts which are 
organized to bring pressure upon state legislatures. 

10. See Charles M. Hardin, The Politics of Agriculture (Glencoe. III.: 
Free Press, 1952), p. 138; David Knapp, "Agricultural Policy Formation 
in the Appropriations Process" (Doctor’s dissertation. University of 
Chicago, 1953); and, for the travail of the Farm Security Administration, 
Grant McConnell, The Decline of Agrarian Democracy (Berkeley: 

University of California Press, 1953). 

1 1. On the TVA see Philip Selznick, TVA and the Grass Roots 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1949), and Norman I. Wengert, 
The Valley of Tomorrow {Knoxville: University of Tennessee Press. 

1952). The writer prefers Wengert's interpretation. On earlier relation- 
ships to the USDA see Hardin, og. cit. ; on the 1953 reorganization 
see Hardin, The Republican Department of Agriculture— a Political 
Interpretation. 1 JFE, XXXVI, No. 2 (May, 1954), 210 ff. 

12. Examples include problems involving soil conservation (such as 
relative merits of different systems of erosion control under different 
conditions, the effect of soil conservation programs on the economy 
of farms, availability of appropriate lines of credit for soil improvements, 
etc.); agricultural adjustment (agricultural prices and farmers' responses 
thereto, the relative merits of different methods of supporting farm prices, 
distribution of benefits of farm adjustment programs; effect of programs 
for feed grains on livestock production, etc.); farm credit: reclamation; 
and rural electrification. 


13. Agricultural college officials may take some comfort from the 
experience of the Labour party in England. The Labour party could not 
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«;hakp off or refute by argument the suspicion held by many that its 
profession's S’oonsU^l rectitude concealed a —ass «• -£ 
a violent revolution U the tintgbecam e^r.pe^al. ^could do waste 

the suspicion down. Cf. K. B. ajmeme. ^ 

Government (London: Duckworth. 1950). p. 234. 

14. Hardin. The Politics of Agriculture, pp. 149-55. 

15. For this and the Mowing pamg^ 

als P o““sDA HESS S&ZK. (dune 15. 1554, on changes affecting 
local ASC committeemen. 

16. House Hearings, Agricultural Appropriations, fiscal 1953. Part 1. 

p. 237. 

17. Ibid., p. 239. 

18. The annual a PP r °PViatlons for "Pf 1 " £"953 '(estimated), 

ranged from *1.054.900.000 in 1940 to ^ SM in sums for action 

Although the decrease = d D f ‘ ar „frlty payments of *225,000 000, action 
programs, e.g.. eliminati on _ er c ent of the total in 1953. 

programs still accounted p° P e S t Service, flood prevention. SCS, 

fiction programs here P “„fPMA. the sugar program, 

the Agricultural Conservation P ^ thc administrative funds 

the Federal Crop Insurance Corporat^ program .) ]n 1953. nt 

SHffiS 

tei assss- — T h ; :::,he 

19. Appropriations. 

Subcommittee on Agri ,, rather than 

an appropriate program. wI(h thB means of 

21. in this usage, to 

dM^ 

OxfortflJni verbify Press. 1947). ge . Mass.: Harvard 

22. doh„ D . 

- lhe 

~ ^expressed'i'n more polemical sources. „ rf 

. ^ . r. nr-ovided 


.expressed S more polemical ^ ^ s „ pp ? f 
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of parity.^ ,armers ' th6 —d no. bo lower than 72 per con, 


e 

feSnS? "P P^^poru 0 Ter' ^XliSw"'' 

misleadlne f. a ” d ra nlablc (and the report ^f. U .t rnatlves wcre me rely 
producers^' supports would not stahi!^' ! he I 1 " 55 ' 10 " “ s 

first poll ire ver„ ' lhe di «erences between rte' 6 In,!,>me for individual 
Price »^f ry 8*" ea t (see "View« „# i en res Ponses and the 

Agricultural" Exn^P" Prelir ninary ReporTNo 1 „ inois Farmers on 
a^UsSmtT eRt s ^tion. 1953^1) F.^'n t r °, ject I2 29CAmes: Iowa 

farmer r ?P or *ed results - a nace ' s Farmer 

hypothetical aTtern a P r ° bably 111 ter vie wed in*Si» rf a . sam P le of Iowa 
of farmers favnw^v 65 off ered to the fi^ P ember ' 1953 - The 

cut in corn acreaT g tb j ^^ous alternative.^ 5 311(1 the P erc entages 

(2) a 15 per cent f, and a 90 cenTSS?,* Wer ® ( J ) a 20 per cent 

(3) a 10 pel ceS a ° d 30 89 Per centTo^ / 1 " 28 Per cent favored; 

(issue nf rw_t nt c _ ut an d an 80 J°an-favored by 11 oer rent- 


(2) a 15 per cen t f 6 f and a 90 Per cent con, i* Wer ® (1 > a 20 per cent 

(3) a 10 HI 'eS “ and 30 83 percemtonn^"' 28 per cent favored; 
(issue of October 3 fo? an 80 Per cent lSl£T r ° re i ! y 11 P er cent : 
done and followed scimtlf AU these Pollster! 21 per Cent * etC * 

U ’"S« , 55 s”!s h0dS - T ^“^“ m d e CarefUl,y 

ssSfesswr* 

p , oU "»ight have p^ure*!® £arrner_and d Hornet ^ 113(1 a cafeteria of 
than April; but thL^i^ poll. The Iowa State 

°f public opinion or at*! ° f rec °nciliation acknn^” ,j n Se P temb er rather 
reports ot atutude t'es!, 'a 31 ' ot wh »t St" t®'’ the Instability 
polls rn political intern!' exc ellent critfr?/ p . ubllc opinion in the 

more 1 “dlmStSt’iiSa^' “i”’' 1 ° Pi . ni ° n is acute. But 

per cent supports on n cons tituents to rn . a PP e ar to have decided 
cut of office if they refused Md «“>• « taSw °* , il elr 'lection -ant 
the vote of the House of B. “PProve it Tht y e .” ou 6*> to vote them 

’ ffepresentatives on J,f" de „ noe f °r this is in 
” June 3 °. 1352, to ertend 
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L r i C l SUPP ° rtS T ! he basJc cr °P s trough 1954. Midwestern rurai 
SSL voted overwhelmingly tor this bill. Every one of the Iowa 
aU ° f w ^ orn were Republicans, was present and voted 
STj spit ? of the fact that the American Farm Bureau 

* on and . the Iowa Farm Bureau were both opposed to the bill. 

This vote is probably explained by belief on the part of midwestern 
r»l* Smen > that the farmers really elected President Truman in 
iy4B * The writer considers that this widely circulated view is greatly 
exaggerated. A comparison of the vote in the Iowa farm, small- town 
and urban counties in 1944 and 1948, as well as in the cash-corn counties, 
deflates the claim that the farmers swung the election. Again , while 
Mr. Truman won Iowa in 1948, all the Iowa congressional districts 
were electing Republicans— and by almost the same comfortable margins 
of victory that they had in 1944. Note also that Loveland, the symbol 
of 90 per cent support prices, was defeated by Senator Hickenlooper, 
who received 55.1 per cent of the total vote in 1950. The congressmen 
seem to have been overcautious; but an excess of caution is a prominent 
characteristic of most congressmen who succeed in getting re-elected. 

On this issue, at least, if we had had disciplined political parties, 
congressmen might well have estimated the situation differently and 
have voted for a flexible price-support program. But to pursue, that 
question would take us outside the problem of this book. 


25. The SCS, especially in the late 1930's, sought to and did influence 
some legislatures to pass state soil conservation district laws or to 
amend such laws in line with SCS policy. But this is a far cry from a 
threat by the SCS against an appropriation for a department in a state 
agricultural college. For the concept of ” access " see David B. Truman, 
The Governmental Process (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951). 


Chapter VI 

1. Federal Register . XII (1947), 4144, 4879, 5478, and 8041. 

2. For an analysis of the Washington and field operations of the 
PMA see Charles M. Hardin, The Polit ics of AgnquJ.tu.re (Glencoe, 
111.: Free Press, 1952), chaps, vii-ix. 

3. From a copy of the bill provided by the Legislative Research 
Commission of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 


4. Cl. Louisville Courier-Journal. February S3 1950;i||ag£B 
Herald . February 26. 1950; and l.exmgton Leader. February 26 28, 1950. 


5. Lexington Herald . March 4. 1950; LmtoiU£- t7furier-jQ l . nBj. 
March 14. 1950. 

S. Cf. C. J. Friedrich on the rule of an “ c ‘P a ' e . d ”“2 Co' 
Constitutional Govern! MaLandJain9£2^.< B ° 5l 9 n .U.9‘^. 
lSSOjTpp. 49, 398. 1908; llojmlngton. 

aLQoyermnen. (Chicago; Ite 

Ind.: Frinclpia Press. AlSed A. &opf. 1951); and Earl 

3overnmental_Proces~ (New York. f rhonrv." American 

S^^Basis of Politics: N°tes for a 
Political Science J teyTgw, XLVI, No. Z, 3'b 
^lm^ mhicl^ Y.TCornen University Press. 
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Agricultural Policy in Relation R ?, lc T hf ° rd . Federal 
August, 1949. 7 “ ‘ " « Tobacco, Journal of Politics 

and whit 0 moUrates b it^ arefSiJ eSored'to'the r f e ‘ h<! ‘| hr<!al comes from 
Business interests, anxious lor ™!, u. the ,ore E ol "g account. 

In low-nicotine tobacco, may have s?lm!.l»t r Vtt aSOnS lo Im P edo research 
In personalities and cultural hfelfete ? ,ed ,hc atlack - Differences 
probably aggravated tSe c„ nt r OV e r ^ am ° n£ the a " ,a E'"'l a « a 


PP- aart I'nlversm.., j Tab le 4, 

non-Negro 

from just under S40 000 000 P * lwo y ear s compared ptcw 

^stitutional funds , and^earnings* and m f 2 ’ °i> 0 * °° ^‘ 

federal receipts compriTi^Q Uaneous revenue make up 
state appropriations, 50 per cent- El,? 9 * 5 P er cent of the 1928 total- 
other institutionalV^efif,! 5 * H per «nt; student' 
P cent, miscellaneous receipts 4 q i Pts * 7 ' 5 per cent J earnings, 
2, Ibid,, p. 92 , ' ' Per cent, p. 93). 


experience of * S al1 d ^ectly to {h e ^5 f Ue ° f the People them- 

selves were the hardest^o co^ educa *ors was^hat theY invariabl ® 
occupational training. *, con vmce of the n» 0 / j 1 the far mers them- 
discussions in sS E g i an , d edi ‘°rial s . letters to Md . Possibility of 
were all to the same effect*! Sl ? cieties and by papers * 311(1 

lor the new-fangled 

4. Afterward, better f 

for agrteuhuraS r J , pe!;Ialis r fs '“'“"^"^"'and^'drd and scientm ° 

Farmers themselves arte?, u d a feline in 69 ' Bat ftefarm 

tural work" (Survey, ,?" d .heir 2 ?*# g SXS? 

5 . Survey . 1, 15. 

Educati on In Se S |!m!^rt ln A. c. True A Hist 
Priming Office. 1 

7. Ibid,, p. 167. " Go,ocnmen. 
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S. Ibid., p. 175; and see pp. 152. 155. 157 (Iowa); 185 (Illinois). 

9. True. op. £&. p. 149. 

10 . O. W. S2.ee 

University of Minnesota Press, 19 )■ P . j F ^ Pyre, 

»”Q». - 

(C0 ln« 

„ h omU^?— ^ 

iv-vii). . 

13. In 1868 the board ..'"h'd'been elected’by the'l’egSlature. in 

senatorial confirmation; it ha nine members, ot whom 

ife^Srd r^ U rmher d s“o^h l e h sSe board ol agriculture. 

14. The opposition on tb ^ b ° a ^ ^ridSedbyan adverse visiting 

PP- «M. - 

15. Ibid ., p. 173. 

16. William Carlyle Etheridge (ibid-. chap- * 

999 . 23 . 


17. Ibid.. PP- 128-22. 120-81. 188-200.222-23. 


i f. lDiu., pp. *■« _ 0 t j, e 

18. From a letter written Draper and Edmond J. . Jamt.ta 153, 

qualifications »' A " dr P” YorSfotford University Fr e^s, 1917b PP 
Allan Nevins. llhnojs (New Yor c . Fernald, 

211; o. W. Firkins. ot ' Maine (Orono; Un.versity 

state College and 

Press. 1916). p. 77. 


19. Viles, OP. clb . P- z55 ' 



g.:5e mol. godless U^-n ^ , hat 

197-200. The December 12 1890. ^ ^president 

‘ a - 

own to the janitor me CoUsl „ pp. 203-4. 
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25. See the inaugural address of President A. B. Storms in 1903, 
the "general science controversy" of 1913, the report on duplication 
of activity with Iowa University of 1916 (Bureau of Education). In 
the 1920' s sharp increases in enrolment and the emergence of social 
problems which prompted emphasis upon the social sciences both 
contributed to liberalization of college objectives. Cf. Ross, A 
History of Iowa State College, pp. 197, 210-11, 235-36, 262, 265, 283-85, 
298, 326-30, 368. See also chap, x below. 


26. Ross. A History of Iowa State College , p. 86. 

27. Much to the disgust of J. B. Turner, "who had never hesitated 
to express his dislike of 'old hunker presidents 1 " and now groaned 

"O Lord, how long, how long? An ex- superintendent of public instruction 
and a Baptist preacher! Could anything be worse?" "But jjadds Nevinsj 
no better man could in reality have been chosen" (Nevins, op. clt. . 
pp. 44-45. 


28. Ibid. , pp. 63-65. 

29. Ibid., pp. 72-73. 121. 123, 175. 

30. Further evidence, it may be noted, for the present writer's 
contention that federal aid has been a source of strength to state- 
supported institutions of higher education rather than a threat to their 
independence. 


31. Nevins, op. cit. , pp. 101, 104. 159-61, 199. 

32. Ibid ., p. 196. 

33. Ibid., pp. 173-77, 199, 213, 224-25. 

34. See J. T. Willard, History of Kansas State College of Agriculture, 
and Applied Science (Manhattan: Kansas State College, 1940), pp. 93 ff. 

35. "it was abundantly demonstrated that a Board ... of members . . . 
selected because of their known attitude on disputed political questions 
could not convincingly put in effect a faculty reorganization that would be 
generally recognized by the other party as non-partisan" (ibid, p. 101). 

The blanket resignations were obtained under a law of 1897, apparently 
passed for that purpose. 


36. Ibid. , p. 105. 

37. Ibid ., pp, 106-7. 


38. It should be said, however, that Ward, a Unitarian minister, 
apparently had introduced his religious views into his instruction. For 
this series of events see ibid . . pp. 119-27. 


39. As evidenced by the 350 per cent increase in state appropriations 
between that year and 1928. already noted. 


i qi ^O.CharlesMcCarthy, The_Wisconsin Idea (New York: Macmillan Co.. 
i al2 !-_ See also F - L - Paxson and Walton Bean. The Rise of American 
State Universities (to be published). 
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41. Pyre. sbdfc. chap. all. esp. PP. 364 ff. Mead's article (Survey. 
December, 1915) Is quoted on p. 351. 

42. Op, clt .. final chap. 

43. The dispute within the ^power struggle, 

economics but apparently also a mmer P ce abridged academic 

Charges were made that the sc , ho ° 1 °' C r °“ h ” Keynesians. A committee 
freedom by discriminating against otter academic freedom 

of the university examined the c0 P !lict between the two opposing 

was not involved, but found such s r appeared. It proposed (among 
groups that no prospect of reconciUaHon^PP^ coUege The attack from 
Sther things) a sweeping re ,° o r ®!"”‘ e „ pa rt of a campaign to remove 
outside, however, appoars ‘0 have bee P ^ a5 an e;ttr eme left 

President George D. Stoddard by idenmyi g 

winge^ • ... ig.0.39 194-95,262-65. 

I. qfi-97 121-22, 126, 13B-Jy, 

44. Nevins, ogi.cit., PP- 96 9/> . 

45. While a number of i^ues were^ted ”“£^5 tad fopMdd^ 

for^omTnaUons^fm^unlversUy^regents^th^ Aport^lyv^s^made^in an 
preferred Grange in l9 jj * * that the university fa c “ ^ . Stoddard 
atmosphere of smear charges that^m ,, ^ (h President StoM ^ 

"50 Communists, socialist i, h investigation had not dis no t e d, 

was able to retort But Grange was with five 

one Communist on the »c ndence. The vote was six to Republi- 


to be deplored. to 

a single appointive S“^“ rd f „olish.ome.o change , u ^jM»rd 
declared against it. record of yie ^u^News. May 

^ S . has^been°di^loguished for decades (S ^ 

912-35. 321. 

SS“r.r, r.s • 

4R. Survey. I. 52-62. 
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49 writing with the advantage of having been president of 
State College, R. M. Hughes, in his A Manual . for Trustees of Colleges 
^ Universities (Ames: Iowa State College Press, 1943), expressed a 
preference for boards ranging from seven to fifteen members (pp. t>, »). 


50. The Survey thought such representation of alumni "undoubtedly 
advantageous." Cf. Nevins, op. cit., final chap., and W. M. Hepburn 
and L. M. Sears, Purdue University (Indianapolis, Ind.: Hollenbeck 
Press", 1925). 


51, A number of other provisions in various states favored some 
sort of representation of agriculture on the boards, however (Survey, 
I, 58). 


52. Hughes, op. cit .. p. 6. 

53. Ibid. , p. 159. Cf. Hepburn and Sears f op, cit ., p. 135), who 
praise the Purdue board for its "role ... of guardianship rather than 
, . . active participation" in the details of university management. 

54. Survey . I, 62, 64. Compare R. M. Hughes's remarks on board 
members: "Too often men are appointed tor political reasons. These 
are sometimes merely unimportant and useless people. Often they are 
highly injurious to the institutions, introducing political prejudices 
and pressures into the control of educational institutions. Chi the 
whole, however, the men and women on these boards are capable, 
conscientious, and deeply concerned to serve usefully" ( op. cit ., p. 5). 

55. Survey . I, Part II, chap, i, 35-46; table, pp. 54-55. Twenty- 
eight of forty-four institutions reported for the year 1928. The Survey 
also found that in sixteen institutions the presidents and the governing 
boards had the right to appear before budget hearings; in seventeen 
institutions the president had the right. In sixteen states college staff 
members other than the president were forbidden to contact either state 
legislatures or budget agencies on budgetary matters. From interviews 
the writer would surmise that the informal relationships involved in 
the process of getting and spending appropriations are often equally 
as significant as the formal procedure and are sometimes of greater 
significance. 

56. Ibid. . I, 39. 


57. Proceedings of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities , XXXVII, 463 ff. Cf. the strong criticism of Eugene Daven- 
port, of Illinois, in Proceedings, XLII (1929), 38-41. As the next chapter 
indicates, legislative earmarking continues to be a problem in a number 
of states, and "gentlemen's agreements" about how the budget shall be 
spent may provide controls almost as rigorous as outright earmarking. 


58. Mann, op. cit . In Minnesota the state board of control tended 
to dominate the university in 1901-8 (Firkins, op. cit .. chap. xxv). 



of Washington, 1890-1925 (Spokane. Wash., 1928),'chaps. i', ii, iv.'v. 
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Chapter VIII 

1. The term "colleges _of pressure 

exact. To be sure, some o( * h ° U '“ s , rslty . SO me of them, merely on the 
on the entire land-grant c ollege St , r v j r ..^hu t what importantly 

experiment station or the Extension Ser . affects the college 

affects either its mother-institution or its parts ai 
f agriculture. 


of agriculture. 

2. Calling the decentraiiaationrf American P^ties.thei ‘£„o taows 

important characteristic. E - ?■ Sc ^‘“ s more about American parties 
this fact, and knows noth j"? , h is fact" (Party Government 

skltseh raid, pp- *»•* >»• 

3. Southern Politics <New Vork: Aifred A. Knopf. I.«>. P- * 

4. Modeled. repu.ediy.upon 

of Florida. In another , so “ the r r ". ‘ 0 ffey_"any written statement would 
but rejected in favor of a verbal POUcy / 
give the demagogues something to wor 

5. The Mississippi c— on. ar.icte 3. sec 

inth :rr.zi-re»»£: e 

preasur^uporT^ftTcullurad c^nmtl^a^enbi^o^local^part^san^ 

for passage of Missouri margarine incident desc i low a 

for Extension programs- ■ Them^ focal newspapers identifying^ 

set off some parUsancom Dealers - In another state issues 

State economists as N democratic examination P Qunds that ^ 
program to stimulate private donor on ® ^ its wo rks. 

government. 

7 WashingtonPost. December 15, - the United Nations 

I Chicago B aiilJ^ra'oddmrd's successor. Da 
gHSSSS- 24 and December 5. 

iT&mcbap. xi below. 
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10. In the general distribution of political power in a given state, 
legislatures vary considerably in relative significance A V. O. 

Key Jr. f op, cit .), brings this fact out clearly, especially in chaps. U » , 
but in the political processes affecting agricultural research and 
Extension most state legislatures appear to be quite significant. 


11. Above, p. 65- 

12. Washington Post. March 7, 1952. 

13. The writer has listened to vehement complaints about more 
than one president who has reportedly bragged that he kept the 

budget down"; envious contrasts are usually made with President 

of . who "sold his institution to his state and built it up. 

14. Gentlemen's agreements are sometimes contracted outside 
legislative halls. In one state in which an organization of farm groups 
in effect presents the budget of the college of agriculture to the legis- 
lature, an annual meeting is held on the budget with this organization s 
officers. Sometimes commitments are made in this meeting which amount 
practically to earmarking, it is reported. 

15. See above, p. 74. 

16. See below, chap, ix, n. 30, 

17. A useful theoretical discussion of the different groups and 
the manner in which they become activated politically Is given in 
chap, xix of A. F. Bentley. The Process of Government (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1908; Bloomington, lnd.: Principia Press, 

1949). See also David B. Truman. The C.oyprpmpntai Process (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1951). An example occurred a few years ago in a re- 
lated policy field. An official of the Forest Service made a speech to 

an urban businessmen's group in which he criticized stockmen for 
abusing the public range and deplored proposals to increase their graz- 
ing upon forest preserves. He bespoke multiple use of the forests and 
stressed their utility for recreation, for protection of the water supply 
so vital to further urban development, and as an attraction for tourists. 
Livestock leaders denounced him at once and called for his discharge. Ail 
this was reported in the newspapers .whereupon the Izaak Walton League 
and other groups representing hunting and recreational interests as 
well as conservationists and publicists concerned about the supply of 
water all came to the support of the Forest Service. Probably consider- 
able discussion and other signs of political awareness of the problem 
grew among the wide numbers of citizens who are normally outside 
such controversies— the underlying interests," in Bentley's terms. 

What had begun, as it were, as an exclusive fight in a private club 
suddenly found its contestants squared off in front of a large and growing 
crowd in Madison Square Garden, 

18. See the Preface. 


19. Another commodity will illustrate some of the stereotypes in 
such cases. The writer was amused by a wall chart showing the historic 
production costs of the commodity, the chart also showed prices, always 
well below costs. But it also showed production of the commodity steadil 
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Notes to rages os -- , 

increasing! Discussing the * riter S , UB ' 

displayed on the wall of ah president of a state farm organiaa- 

gested an alternative analysis to thep analysis you saw 

lion. He replied: "Listen: «e 1« ^rned *o ma ^ ^ ^ about any other 
from Professor ■ We Iika “V.s in it." The writer could never 

analysis that would shake our co ^ or being hM:( ed m this con- 
be sure whether he was being infer 

versation. martlclDated 

20. Some distinguished agrlcuHin'al^col^ege figures J^a ^ 
in studies of migratory labors howeve iment Station, and J Ear 

director of the College Commission on Migra y p Was m n gton, 

=-««ssss®S'r 

preliminary report (Sacramem , — w 

. frreatly aided 



( The 

. . Ilne of political 

a as8s@5SSSB*K' 

hey insist. Is 
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understood by an analysis of the process by which the Fres JJ e " t ' f . 
departmental secretary, the speaker of the House. or ot 5®*‘ 
official is empowered . This is a very useful interpretation, neverthe 
less, it should not be embraced so fully that all personal responsibility 
is eliminated. Reference is to Bentley, og._c.lhj Truman, op . .. 

and Earl Latham, The Group Basis of Politics (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1952), chap. i. 


28. Examples may be found for the Illinois Agricultural Association 
in W. Bruce Storm. "An Analysis of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
as a Pressure Group" (unpublished Ph.D. thesis. University of Chicago, 
1950), and Arthur Moore, The Farmer and the Rest of Us (Boston: 

Little, Brown L Co., 1945); and for the North Dakota Farmers Union (| 
in Ross B. Talbot, "The Politics of Farm Organizations in North Dakota 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. University of Chicago, 1953). 


29. Such identifications are fairly common phenomena on agricultural 
college campuses. The writer has met several individuals who made no 
bones about their loyalties and has heard about many others. Some years 
ago an agricultural "elder statesman" characterized one agricultural 
college dean as "an upright man, in many ways; but so identified with 
the , interest that much of his value on public matters is lost. 


30. Cf. the remarks of R. M. Hughes ( A Manual for Trustees of 
Colleges and Universities {^Ames: Iowa State College Press, 1943_]). 
Repeated reference to these remarks is made in part because they 
characterize the conclusions that many experienced men in other states 
had come to, regarding proper relationships between presidents and 
boards. 


31. North Carolina's use of research foundations is an example of a 
device to raise money from interested groups for large areas of research, 
such as dairy problems or tobacco, with direction of the research in 

the college. 

32. Cornell University’s college of agriculture has a policy, which 

is representative of a number of such institutions, covering the acceptance 
of outside funds. The research must be appropriate to undertake using 
other moneys if the gift concerned were not available; the university 
exercises complete discretion on publication; and results are published 
for all to use freely and are released at the same time. 

33. On the high political level, abuses of executive veto power, 
judicial review, and legislative investigating power have occurred. In 
the present context the best design for selection of a governing board 
plus the best statement of the board’s and the president's functions 
can both he nullified if the president fails to act his part; or a research 
foundation of an agricultural college can become a means for direct group 
domination of research — if one of the donors becomes dominant in the 
sense of providing the bulk of the finances and then, after the research 
program is under way and the college has made personnel commitments, 
suddenly decides to call the tune." 


Chapter IX 

!• An examination of the forty-eight state Extension directors in 
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the United States as of 1947 show.* I that 

position In 1941 and scvcnteen in l93 - from wi(hin th e same 

Hi'ppplnrs named during 1934-4/ 


position in 1941 and seventeen in 1934 • **“ ™ ^teeTame 
directors named during 1S3 i' 4 H 7 b ” a ”i 9 tba same Extension Service- 
institution, Twelve of these had been th^n Q[ tbem had bee „ m physical 
six as assistant directors in 1934. F . . dry depar tments or 

or biological sciences-heads ° 7 “ n ‘“i y e f c . , J„ had been agricultural 
professors of agronomy, dairy hus £' th th ' e i on g incumbencies in 

economists. These figures demonstrate the institution, 

these positions and the tendencie P deans of agricultural 

(Several Extension directors ■“ 1947 ^e dea „ was also director of 
colleges— in thirteen steles at that UmeUte « ^ * three slates, 
both the Extension Service and the expe 

he was also Extension director.) 


was also Extension director.# p reS s 

2. A History r f S&j£ .{*,MMlt°tr-Y Kansas State, 

1942i o 90 - cr. pp- 94-95. Cf. J- T. /Manhattan: Kansas State _ 

College of Ag ric S. Griffith's discussion 
College. 1940). p. nu. For lts Con temeoar^Bate- 

of "government by whirlpools, P T e ss 1951), PP- 37-38, 4a, 

(New York: New York University Press. 

1 Tho I .and-Grant CoHj 



4. E. W. Allen, Proceedings 

5 . Experiment Station : Organisation and Policy Comm 

ceedings, XXXVI (1922), • ,, remarks w 

6. Proceedings, XL (1926,. ffS5*S£ St '“ 

institution, and in that °Y® and t he experiment . tural ins titutions 
which have placed the coll fi^ of have, not infrequent- 

and the recognized three tation. and exte "„ -.^irative basis. 

fy re btn n pte= a ed h o" g a £S teredo 

Sometimes indeed PeteeM criticism of gp 


^ “ S ° W .. , t „e 1950 bulletin 

0. une ranking .and^ 

ua^ter^de^artmente^and ^7 scientific 


8. One i 
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45 were Masters of Science or of Arts, and 13 were Bachelors (usually 
Bachelors of Science). In contrast, the Extension Service'had 7 
supervisors. 6 with Bachelor’s degrees and 1 with no degree; and it 
also had 45 specialists. 10 with Master's degrees, 33 with Bachelor's 
degrees, and 2 with no degrees. In this institution the’Extension Service 
is notably independent-but, it should be added, the caliber of its 
employees at the county level has drawn considerable praise. 

tn at Ial<! e ratl °" the ideal is easier to express than 

relSrf. knH i SVff« 0l "Sf n,S . and rola,1 ° n ar e difficult in that both 
aonlfcaHon He" UVe Eltensio " *° rk often require concentrated 
affected bv re = ear< = h - Qt ‘ a "Sien relationships are also being 

workcr in y w^h^^ n |.^ UCatl0n U,e ta ™ clientele. A research 

but more were inclined to qu ^ rre . led Wlth these statements, 

is tending to shift toward the*** ' the upshot is a belief that the balance 
of work that 3t lGaSt ^ thG ktod 

Montana. New^l^co^orthcSoH’ l0W S* K f nsas * Michigan, Mississippi, 
South Carolina. South ’Dakota -freliee. North Dakota, Oklahoma. Oregon, 
States with separate emteiAtuS^ i U “ h l vir d iaia - a »d Washington, 
not counted. In additioiTa PindJltPr 1 “ echimlcal schools for Negroes are 
lure is on the state unWers" tv cILm,^ h m Wlu,:h tho co »cge of agricul- 
(e.g.. Ceorgia and Ohio) It shout??!?. *? ve separate experiment stations 
institutions ot higher education an ? be Ported out that numerous other 
he ro,. however, theconcern is , funds in man y states; 

and A - and M-" school. Cf John n division between university 

HUhe JImted State. (Ne„ York Col'„mh, ,V Fln,nci °<' Hi-hen Education 

i ' Colu mbia University Press, 1952). pp. 241-50. 

legijslative finance commit tee* on Wa ,* recently questioned by a 

mvest lga i i0n5 and use of reference! £ r H “? PObC ?- He described his 
spective faculty members "But "1. I “e «taess of pro- 
state college informed us that hk..? ? ld ' the P re sident of the 

financial standing"! to check !J s , es f- a standa rd reference work on 

appointee's financial 

President was 1 a !^ s * *** don *t you do the same?" 
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ing Act. The Research and Ma r k e ti n g A c t a n d i t s st ^ ^ j rep0 rts, 

^‘i p a p ^^ns^[rbrc^ s i ^rc e hi ca f! o on ^ 

13. See above, pp. 68-69. In 1926 “^^su^themlelvesfa's 6 they had 
university rather than *° lh ® description, in Proceedings, 

been initially, Cf. Dean H. W. Mu decades indicate that a 

XL (1926), 212-13. Interviews over the las n (he growth and maturity 
valued advisory relationship eon J ' dous refinement of research 
of the experimlnt station and lh f. l 'f m 0 e ™°is 0 observes that the 111 nols 
processes have markedly cba ®6 < :. Farm Bureau) has become the la g 
Agricultural Association (1AA) (the ^ in t he nation, it contributed 
and best-financed state farm Extension's budget in IIU"*® 

$1,257,000. or more than 40 per ‘ °* “ d “ 5 ers) are chosen by county 
in fiscal 1953. where county agents ,*/ nominees of the state E * ,eas ' on 
farm bureaus.,from legally qualified nomw < most effective lobbies 
Service. The IAA is ^‘^f'^des funds for the coUege. On ‘h e 

in Springfield, and its agenda includes J ^ ^ I!lrms Agricultural 

IAA see W. Bruce Storm, . ub!1 shed Doctor 
tion as a Pressure Group (unpublisn 
of Chicago. 1950). See Preface, above 


iTsserStion. University 
hicago, 1950). See Preface, aoove. processors. 

14. The present M ontana and North^Dakota made ’“ d 'v!se the 

In this discussion of state J^nfxations essentially c f® ate , ative appropria- 
common reference is to orga misahon ^ (<> get e^slaUve^PP are 
college, or part of it, on it P h h created for oth ( he legislature, 
tions; but some erganizat ons, i >‘“ 0 s a | rces , or support in the^iep ^ 
significant both as c ?^ ci min ded that councils of g national Council 
A|ain, readers should he reminde^ ^ affiliates o' th®" a of c„ s ider- 
number of states (twenty* f these councils a ff . scrutinize agricui- 
of Farm Cooperatives, e an d some Pn abab '^ 'r^nizations. The 

able significance in state Pol Interest to their membe^ ^ memb ership of 
tural research along l 'n . formed in l 92 ' , 20 0 00 individuals 

Wisconsin Council ol Agr ®“«“ ,' ch included some “SSfUc., It bas 
eighty to ninety organization factor in wisco ", 5l ”inorted its programs;, 
(1951), has been a P°”® rI “ f agriculture ? nd o meant the "approval 
counseled with the c °‘ le ®®f°[ a Tthat this has not mea 
but college spokesmen m 
projects. 


advisory committee for ^^council for 

15. Missouri has a^a arenOW developing 

Extension {such as s , oaps of 

the experiment stall appraising the a one must 

remember that they^ and third 1 in tote leadership » * M me 

all three 'states have had ®||g pertpdsj and j'l^gfatures^The advisory 

agrl ? U i!:, r Hct°sar!overrepresen 




M Hardin, 

,cils had — - ^ partes M. 

17. Cf. the ren»rk »'J C oe , ftl.i Free Pre 
Politics of A grtmUturel 
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18 ' Kerr was long president of Oregon Slate, Bryan of Washington 
al t<! ’ 7u? m nf : 0rl 0bl ° Statc; and Davenport was the celebrated early 
dean of the Illinois college of agriculture. For their speeches see 
fBtmi (1931) ’ 82 for Cp'foy's remarks. Proceedings . 

Levari' rSft F i re ;, ch ^volution (quoted in R. J. s. Hoffman and Paul 

‘ virrt <e _ S F ° lllic s: Selected Writings and Speeches 
discussion of the 'tlnopf , 1919J , p. 318). For an excellent general 

ri S . C “ S .!‘°P of the problem, see Don K. Price, Government and Science 
twew York: New York University Press. 1954)" 

matter s e n s e S n ^ * n ^ astcnin R upon the proper subject 

ccfllele nerlrafnet e *TI?,! tiCal . Si8rii ^ CarlCe Pervades actions of agricultural 
Mstures the reseat *? ent dIslrlb n"t a “ bulletin on fertilizing 

to the^ ability of 6 agrtcut't urid hn el e ' t ^7 diss omination are all tributes 
politics this y broadly however and AVa 0 S h ecure P ubUc services. Define 
of-consciousness novels AeaiW ih,A ,7 be conveyed only through stream- 
cation upon controversial iRi^slndl V- a<:tlon ,. bet '"Cen research and edu- 
especially at the margin h.f* = ai« d tlve Politics is hard to make, 
troversial bulletin andlittinr dlfferenct exists between writing a con- 
draft a hill or drive te B k "" lh a «™i>odity group to help 
map a drive to keep present legislation on the books. 

charge thatlhe^olteglhad tekeA sidli'* 1 of the college declared: "The 
have todiscipUneoneman for niaAng n^.- ab . ao i“ ,el >' fa »*o. but « did 

and quality of anatysis t„ a coUege "fart-nlw”' t’ 1 ’ 8 '??* ,he objectivity 
troversy, an official of the t*n n 0 „«? Iact “ ndxn 8 report in another con- 
tetat of the college was scathingly-and property-critical. 

and productive in^Norfh CarotiM^nsi ha ~ e Probably been most co-operative 
vania. although the writer is Ob'o Oregon. New York, and Pennsyl- 
one state wilt a powerful Gra^e 7 da “ b 'I“l.about the last two. In 

ranking college official reported a policy matters, a 

executive committee, whose memhi? tUlg Wlth the state Grange 
the college was active in some fields* h* P u e t Sed sur P ris e to learn that 
neglecting. "We should know mS21fiJr l ? Cl i. ,h ® Gra nge had accused it of 
f aid: ’“hereupon, the college rtficlafl? 1 •'"'H ft™ colle S e does," they 
ttot I have ever been invited “ST' 4 This is tb c first time 
Theodore Saloutas and John D TfteL h .? n ““motive committee." 
of the western Middle Westd isiSld '!v The ,ypica l Union member 
masting agricultural colleges" iaJII, i. bo1 !‘KT ent at<i «ude toward the 
tef St| ■ 1 °° C| -"'1S llMadlsom "nprP’f “f” 1 U'scontent in the Middle 
Interviews suggeh that the u diversity of Wisconsin, 1951"| n 2291 " 
and Norm to, improved a Mi.** SLun, 

tionship. except for unusual faculw nffnlh her 5tates - but the rela- 
ls often mutually antagonistic. y embeI ' 5 ’ remains cool at best and 


“lock- AlteS'il’ 8 !? dlU5 t r ated 


«o V 'c?' Key - Jr - g°-hern Politics 
separate state. v es P' ch aps- «-*!. eTch devoted to a 

IS' Si, “ ,ion - “ outstanding 
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are taken from the article Dy - “ 

25. V. O. Key, Jr.. Polities. Parj je^andP^u^GreuES (3d ed.; 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1952), p. 

26. Frederic A. Ogg and P. °"na" 1 ^^^ntnry-Crtifts! IncT; 
Government 110th ed.; New York: Appleton-Century 

n R19. 


1951). p. 819. _ . n . 

State Government (3d ed.. Boston. 
27. W. Brooke Graves, American State 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1945), p- 232. 


28. Southern Polities , p. 155, n. 28. 

. . ti p T olley. TheJ^nerCitizenat 

29. Russell Lord, quoted in 1 fie -17. 

War (New York: Macmillan Co.. 194 J. PP 

* . iQS3 shows the ideal 

30. An incident in Nebraska taNovemb^ p rof cssor mvolvedpC. 

roles of the board, the admint * t D f agricultural econ ra pper's 

Clyde Mitchell, head of the ^Ushed an arflcle in the November.CafiE^ 

the University of Nebraska, puhlisne ^ JM0 „ In an economy (sa^^ 
Farmer entitled. Let s Not h public and Pf ivat e) P is both 

Mitchell) with numerous control (bo^l sup p 0 rt price f production 
processes and the market, ag „„ loans and associat e terms 

understandable and de ensible. Crop d ^ on more eve 

restrictions," Mitchell wrote «■ P Ia rmershave toed supp 
with America’s industrial hasis for planning. . views on 

because they provide a soli l concluded that Mit : . ted a com mittee 

The Hall County Far™ Apostle of ours" ^^yZ, ^ ac,i °" 

Kl. 5 rr S unfve e r ^ ar/ P o, 

in a tax-supported institutl Lambert of the college 

enterprise system. heard Dean w. • . and analyze its 

The board of regents met. ^ acadetnic freedom ^ the dean «s 

SS&'SK^ adopted a sUtemen. 

- — - * i^SKf 

"The right, as a profess* 

tinn nf the rest 


rinciple, part oi ^^JJJJJsional person, th0 precepts oi 

ublicltiono® the °{ an^thorou^i discussion 

«*%£%£ « * P^esSona. person. ^ ^ , 

a the classroom. , . . +ri rf is cuss and diss of a great Umv 


to freedom In research and 

academic duties. 


onal person, 10 o[ 

the custom:- " ' „ dl5 cuss and dissent -re ““go*—*' 

" Th t r ifea«ess P Sey are like™',, *5, Sat ufe of Secretar^^^ 
merica’s greatne ean 


"The rights to “P h °^' are likewise the u * e of Secrenwjr 

rSSSfSsgsSgfeS^** 1 

SSSSs^^a-a, 

mpatible with or a Fascist, 

nploy either a 
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be !| e £. rese ') ,<! f The Question Is, of course: What of the crypto- 
th , e ""Kteclared worshipers of Hitler's "leadership 
!' ?' * ' lr a / ew 0t th ! se brclhren get faculty employment, their 
about Thandful of p °“ nled on to answer them. It is really absurd to worry 
I, t rr r ubvers ^ ves when the flamlnr words of the Communist 

SnreTFeJ are reely avatlable-and. If we reSSoSr 

Is unthinSt^fh,. 1 h a ee dIscusslt >". and freedom in education, it 
should be ken, , d0Cum , enls shpuld n °‘ ha available. Poisons 

but ,he maturtae individ “ ai 

w v °‘- n: ^ 

33. See pp. 123-24, 168, 192. 

Chapter X 

a number of int^view^and^iirifrir 131 ^ 11 ^ based u P° n published materials; 
1943 and at various times were held in 

has not been consciously emoloved !*n nit* material from these interviews 
July 13 and November 5 ? 194? l f h e n°”« f'* ' he 
September 24. 1943: and the Cul-i lif 3 ;.. th ~ es M ° ln ° s P-P'""- 

C - dar Hanlits Tr r , r m,„ t n. 1943 . 

2. Cf. p. 91 above. 

the board o / 131 power " as actively concerned: 
representatives in Iowa-all ^ speaker of the house of 

^Ued^e ^vUde^w^^k m terests^n^f^ 5 ^ 51 * 0 ^" p ^ < Nent?ey 

Alired nss ffig; <WiSa^ B Y J k r “ 
”e'of an^Jdus fro^hp ^SSLoLEsr m Economics the 

to the and SSmi sfS se", br ° ke “ P 

S5#?SH»-«siS£S- 

de corps degree to which the pre- 194 ^ JZf" J he emi nence of some 
^ P 1943 de Partment enjoyed esprit 


FA"? 1 ' * free it is 

Press, 1942 Cambridge/ £ ^JvlSiornUy 
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2. "What Makes a Strong President^’ New 

December 13. 1953; Cf. Hyman. The^merican£I£^9 

Harper & Bros., 1954). 


(New York: 


Harper & Bros., 19MJ. 

3. Pendleton Herring. TbePoimc^ofDemociaSI 
Rinehart L Co., 1940), p. 32. 

4. This way of putting the q “ e ^“‘whose^o-or^nic" ; 

professional debt to Professor • ■ • stresse s both the po. 

of the state and of other social £2 n n i Z a a tio°n and^conomy as well * 


This way ol putting w.c -... A whose "co-organs 

proiessional debt to Professor ' ‘ , za ti on s stresses both the poll i 

of the state and of other social o ' g* ‘ . ., on anc j economy as well a 
of survival (including internal orga alliances, etc.) an £ th ® tic 

external relationships, defense w hich men aspire) ( The Pr ag 

Universities . XLJjl (1»29)724 5 - . 

„ jj-rtg vol. LXVH (1953). 

7. November 12. 1953. See Proceedmfis. V 

8. Proceedings, LI (1937). 26 ; cf. P- 2 

r V n 941) 28; emphasis in origin* • 

9. Proceedings. DV {19 )• „ 40 . and ProM®^. 

10. Proceedings. Vol. 

LVII (1943). 29 ff., esp. P* 31 : n pap ers by M. L. Bureau 

State Relationships in A^ri ^ an ' d H R . Tolley. cU f g2 _ 10 5; F. J- 
Undersecretary of Agricunur Lin (^“-essentials of 

of Agricultural Eco / lot "Jf s ' "sSSTEssentials and °“_ 47 . president 
Sievers, of Massachuset • LIV (19 )« g addr ess 1 The 

Agricultural Research, 0 TWisconsin. 1 p res ident 

cf A. Dykstra of the UmversW^ Progress.' E£2 

Problem of Survival. "Science and ho " T j,e . . „ 

Ezra Day of Cornell, in Ms a Carri gan of J a^ 1c ultural Progra”. 

ceedlngs . DV (1941). 58 ‘ fhe Enlarging NaUonal A|«c University 

Extension Service . • • in - { r . president H, 044 . president Lewis 

F ry r "Th y e-Cha,ten F g r , of .he Fr.—* 
P BaK ock 

gave expression Enterprise. 

and Preserving Free 

12 . Se ehe.ow.PP.>«. 145 "''‘ 8 8 ; 

13. Proceeding^' LX1 <1947 ’' lve analysis 

u. d. 19503 1 '■ 

generation, in »M0h^ Have „: Yale 
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15. Proceedings, XXXVIII (1024), 282 tf.. and Oregon Far jBS 
(ExtenstoTCiFHIST 524 rcorvallls: Federal Cooperative b"™sto n 
Service, Oregon State College, 13481). Marls was then di«ctor ol 
the Oregon Extension Service, Later he ably directed the Farm 
Security Administration's larm-ownership program. 


16. Cf. Basic Facts about Montana's Agriculture (Bull. SI (^1926^]), 
and Bull. 1000 (1949), of the same title (Bozeman: Extension Servic , 
Montana State College). 


17. "A Farm Program for North Carolina” (Raleigh: Agricultural 
Extension Service, North Carolina State College QjSDA co-operattngj 
1948). 


18. "North Carolina Accepts the Challenge.” 

19. See the appraisal of Dean H. W. Mumford of the Illinois college 
of agriculture, in Proceedings . XXXVIII (1924), 299-310. More recently, 
verbal criticisms of one of the several state planning documents _ 
characterized it as a countermove to the USDA's proposal for agricuH 
postwar planning; "its intrinsic value, if any, was in improved public 
relations.” A similar, if somewhat less brutal, self-criticism was *n aCe 
in a second state. In general, the writer believes that state and local 
planning is most successful when forced by grinding necessity— as in the 
Oregon, Montana, or North Carolina illustrations; but this by no means 
suggests that "grinding necessity" will be matched by the leadership 
and ability necessary to produce the plans. See the writer's discussion, 
in "Reflections on Agricultural Policy," APSR . Vol, XLU (December, 
1948). 


20. Winston Churchill, The Second World War. Vol. Ill: The Grand 
Alliance (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1950), p. 602; cf. p. 24. 


Chapter XII 

1. It was first called the "Association of American Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations." The present title dates from 
1927. It is often called the "Land-Grant College Association." Its 
animal Proceedings were published by the Office of Experiment Stations 
(USDA) until 1909; subsequently, by the association. 


2. Negro land-grant institutions were not included during the 
period of this study, although territorial ones were. In its annual meeting i 
Washington, D.C., November, 1954, the association voted to admit Negro 
institutions to membership. 


3. Proceedings of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, L (1936), 91. The statement was prompted by the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act of 1936, which provided 
for transition to the states of the administration of the Agricultural 
Conservation Program (ACF) and authorized the designation of the 
colleges as agents of the states for this purpose. Actually, the colleges 
have not been employed as state agents in the ACP; the first proposal 
that a college should administer a state plan was made by Mississippi 
in 1952. See the writer's "State Administration for National Soil 
Conservation? in the Farm Policy Forum for May, 1952; see also 
the Appendix and chap, ix of The Politics of Agriculture (Glencoe, 111.: 
Free Press, 1952), as well as chaps, in and iv above. 
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31. Proceedings, XV (1901), 41. 

32. Proceedings , XV (1901), 57-58. 

33. The Politi cs of Agriculture, chap. ii. sec. 

34. Proceedings , XXXII ( 19 19)» 


34. Procee dings. — - ' see ^ ^ 19l9 rep ort 
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agricultural situation in 1923 £^^^^924 Proceedings. AJia. 
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37. Proceedings , XLI 
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47. Cf. the report ol Director S. C. RimKr.cr.ot °U°' *" 

P roceedings , XDV (1931), 302 ff.. and the analysis ot H. R. V 

in Proceedings . XL1V(1930), 108 ff. 

48. Federal Farm Board Ball. 4 (Washington. D.C., 1930) 
and 2d Annual Report (1931). 

49. Theodore Morgan. "The Federal Farm Board" (unpublished 
ph.D. thesis, Harvard University, 1939), chap. xix. 


50. Proceedings. XLV (1931), 43. 

51. Federal Farm Board, 2d Annual Report (1931). pp. 66-69; 

3d Annual Report (1932), pp. 59-60. 

52. Proceedings , XXXVII (1923), 27. 

53. Proceedings . XLV (1931), 27. 

54. Proceedings of the National Conferen ce on Land Utilization 
(Chicago, 1931). 

55. Proceedings. XLV1 (1932), 87-92, 317-18, 32S ff. 

56. Proceedings . XLVI (1932), 276. 

57. Later the National Resources Board; still later the National 
Resources Planning Board. 

58. In 1942 the request was for establishment of a conference 
between the USDA and the association on the functions of the Agricultur 
War Boards ( Proceedings . LViri942l , 202-3); for the Agricultural 
War Boards see Hardin, The Politics of Agriculture , pp. 134-35. The 
second request, also in 1942, was for the association to establish a 
special committee on wartime agricultural problems to make analyses 
and prepare recommendations for policy- makers. The organization 
and policy committee had in mind such things as facilitation of 
agricultural production without "irreparable damage" to the soil and 
stimulation of milk production in the face of the fact that farmers could 
make more money raising hogs ( Proceedings . LVl[^1942[] , 197-99, 213). 

59. M. L. Wilson, then director of the Subsistence Homesteads 
Division, United States Department of the Interior, and Chester C. 

Davis, then chief of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration's pro- 
duction division,also spoke. See Proceedings . XLVU (1933). 47, 103, 112- 

60. See pp. 32-34, 48, 160, 216. The association's committee briefly 
described how the Mt. Weather Agreement was reached and reported 
the agreement ( Proceedings . LHQ 938 !] . 285-87). 

61. In 1943 a well-known state Extension director told the writer 
that a recent meeting with the war food administrator had marked 
the first time in five years that he and his colleagues had been 
consulted on * the farm program." Interviews in a number of other states 
brought out the same complaint. 
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study of 2'jKg 

Experiment 1 n _th e_Dg — °-^T^^sitvolWlscon s 10 ‘"I'’ teXt rives 
(unpublished Ph.D. deser ve more attention than the^ usdA 

questions she raises whi sor t can be earned /, ther su ch 

are whether any program p arm Bureau (chap. i). istan ce (chap, 

without the acquiescence at ! toe V*u ^ rf Extension^esU^ 
programs can hope to s«ccewi long hold the uu action. 

Vi); and whether a planning P r ?f^ ults G f talk c f^ ie a d °ll R ested 
farmers unless they can g.college co-operati° ritiT nn at Wa -, .. 

Some of the difficulties in BAE coi^ rheJ^^^^TSt the 

S^ e v P o P rkfMa=mm- Appropnation, 

Planning." ffiE. AuguM. m 

period, see above. ‘ ^ Appro pria.lens. fiscal ,942. 

19. House Hearings, gr 

Part 2, p. 417. a! 


P Cu. was 

The House. « e ¥f?'.tfCse fW> 


irtment oi . g Bure au oi luc .. on Appropriate* ■ . e 

the figure to $2,620. , urne d to “>« 191 0 >• 

conference cormmttee 2 and June 

LXXXVII. 2881 and 540U U senate Hearing- 


conference .“"““'floO rAP"* 1 2 ^ JU " 8 ‘ " ’ fiscal 1943. 

LXXXVII. 2881 and 5400 L . and senate HearmEi- 

ifi71 (March 3. 

p. 194Z >- Agr . cultora , Appropriations, fiscal 1942. P- 

22. House Hearings. 

280, 286-87. 


22. House Heardng^ Tar ver. Heavy, 

Tter &srffl&&3s*gj£ l 

for economy («• d Ta rver were 

- 65 - 88 - 

24 . ReEOEl» ,the 
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Free Press, 1 9M)* 6 p 1 341 3 5*° ' Politics of A griculture (Glencoe, 111.: 


' 370 fff D^rector^ reel^w as^^lWnf ral A PP r0 P ria ti°ns. fiscal 1942, pp. 
Ms remarks. He described extremely favorable in 

follow-up meeting at Roannt. im , l ? r conference of 1938 and a 
there was general agreement am^T*’*” 1 ** * n Se P tember . 1940. At Roanoke 
Services that the wor!k was arnO?*! f e P rcsent3 tives of state Extension 
he could recall was that the nrnm Sing satisfacto **ily; the only criticism 
rapidly. He informedTenators ofaT^ 5 perha P s bcin 6 pushed too 
committee on organization and nniu peC ^ aomm lttee of the Extension 
on the planning program, the renort nf wh^v. l** 1 re P° rted favorably 
the appropriate committees of the i ° f w . hlch 11311 been received by 
had wired state Extension director* w® U ° Furth ermore, Simons 

their attitudes to Congress He » asltln B that they communicate 
directors favoring reSo»«5 Wires from thirty-seven 
simrH d lhe P 1,0 ^ 31 ". and these includeS°i'i? 0D C , Ut - ° nIy four directors 
p ®" ed no memoranda of understanding d .*.u re . e ,rom s,a,os whic h had 
Pennsylvania. Illinois, and CalU?™... 8 »‘i h lhe BAE (apparently 
ta thL a i' S ?“ lh Carolina, approved feW directors . such as D. W. 

379 9n XtenS i 0n Serv ice. The tul err:. , pr cp’ a m hut urged its transfer 
J79-91) ar e for the most nan !!« §T ams to Simons (printed ibid do 

prese^dedf* R ‘ * f 

*°° svssa Sr “ - « 


27. 


P; 620 ; cf. Appropriations, fiscal 1943 , 

grtcuttural Appropriations, fiscal 1943. 


LXX ^f. 1B90 (March 3. 1942, 

. D. IRQ* ^ 


29. Ibid. p , One lMarCh 3 - 1042). 

SpSpSl 1 Ms “S2S.K exam Pi e »Mrksen dis- 
the importance Produce. A return ar^f S tD ^ ve tfle farmer 

would produce as f wpn Pattern of farm prices tortT" 1 might fairl y cile 

Umf A”\rL d ir?«iunhe 


time. Again besiiS* 0 ^ becotne governmentelf rn ^ pr , iCes had - b y 
‘"voTv^^ 


tion. and the like nfrV P rotatlon s and problem* W , eU as Problems 
citing the wheat referent attacked attSniSL S ren S - t0ra 8e. transporta- 

T; d :::: 




formVdo^'Ll-Vs””!^^^, ^ was a, leas, mtsin- 

1 up re gional offices, it 
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had not created "area" offices w ^“ n . th f A(me%or coukHt be 
Security Administration and the SCS had done- N c offices, 

fairly said that the BAE had made an era Uy were chairmen 
Extension directors of the sevcral states c ^ agents were 

of state land-use planning committees 1 Exti Nowhere was a BAE employ- 
frequently chairmen of county 'county planning committee, 

oe assigned to work permanently with a coumj p 

, ....,'tioit nresentation of its 


gned to worK 

32. These pages contain O-*™*?"** P" Se " ,a,i0n “ 
work that the BAE made to the committee. 

. . YVYvm 1997. Before the Senate sub- 

33. Congressi onal Record. LXXXV ' . attem pted to show 

committee on agricultural appropriation^ 1^_ „;„„ n 0 f the House. 


J r WYvm 1997. Before tne aeua.e 

33. Congressi onal Record. LXXXV * ToU attempted to show 

committee on agricultural approp ^ he act ton of the House, 

how important AFBF influence had b een Bure ao's Q££lSial-HSI 

He desired to read a statement from the ru , e d him, saymg 

Letter of March 24. 1942. Senator ^ankhe ^ ooc „rred »» <^'‘ oor 

ttSThe was uninterested cu t of *1,000.000, 1 don t care 

of the House — "Regarding the House ^ cut *^^5, Agricultural 

anything about what was I »ck ' » f « (Se “ 

Appropriations, fiscal 1943. p. h v Hare. Barden, 

34. Tarver's apposition to 

and Leavy. Cannon. of “ifi. stu ‘dy believed ,ha l t ^ e H cuse accepted 
amendment but after fur M a cd Jennings. The 00 f the r e- 

Dirksen's supporters were M*F » he Senate restored PW, t|>6 BAE 
Dirksen's amendment. 7 i to re3[oratio „ was halved 1Ba tions, *750,000 
ductton, but in conference the economic UivesUP congDSsiSBl 

wound up with a slice '»K s „n amendment. SM 

35. E. J. Haseirud ldlrectorti^^. Hscal^^.^iboU.'presiden^ 

Hearings , Agricultural ■ PP f e5 timony of G ff>< an d an ed **?*\ 

‘f 9 S ^rt a h‘^ofa f FarmerS r ™-».,ed "Hon'. — 

P ' I25 ' „ a5 followed by a decrease 

. of *500,000 for ll5C *?, ave employees- 

[r J^ooo' t‘o^-000 — ;-“ OTse l0 , cue,- - ^ou, 

the beginning of® J ba d been wo k^E lw> colleges, d commltt ees 
people with whom at m any I state and coumy ^ with 

work on it any mere, anf—™"" " “ oU Ld not be “ p ® e ' ts _there -ere 

experiment regret that^ ^ written sta nd how valuable 

S^flfho^ 

^^ 0 Hd?rfb“n1mb«,o^““ S ^S Agricultural Appr P 
in a consider^ they can ( 
the w °rj5 as *? 1 681- 
fiscal 1944, P- 
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in GM.SwnS A H - A - Wallac b. October 16, 1938, quoted 

“ nd Wolcott, Pi j Mic Administration an d the United S tat es Depart - 
^ 466-77 ' * (Chicago: Public Admlnt strntlon Service. 1940) , 

langu 2 age C °sTee“SH!,n T f„ b t!, <R<!pUb!! f“ n ' New York ) objected to this 
(Democrat Missouri! m a PP ro P ria tion bill; Congressman Cannon 
kvor rUlEd ta 

Planning and operationar'niann^ US £ f u 1 distinction between policy 
'basic policy decisions or vahle^i J he former deludes clarifying the 
operations rest." The latter- “dgments upon which proposed 
to carry out policies As h P T7n»° 1Ve fu the organization and procedure 
divided! bureaus for eimnli **' \ he '7° canaot be arbitrarily 
Policy. But the functions should^!!^ ^ Wl11 be conc erned with 
all concerned (The Pmencc ^f_ kep ? separate in the minds of 
(“New York: Cn Tnmhjc rpanlzatlon of G overnment Planning 

5* for treatmentotheB^^ 5 ’ ^ U and cf< PP ’ 

chap. xv. and Paul Applebv mSrv?* Cf ‘ Gaus and Wolcott, on. cit .. 

1946). ^PPieby. BigGoyernment (New York: AlfrSdJu Knopf. 

;™ vi . siori . cifecUve^Janu^ryT’ 1946^ * 1 e ^?. mber 12. 1945. included the 
ship m general agricultural nroirram ?* Tbe responsibility for leader- 
^ e ^ mt f. rbureau committees and^o!!L planning ' ^^ding direction of 
in the field, is hereby transferred ^“P 55 both in Washington and 

(House Hearings . A griculttfra ^ t0 the office of the Secretary" 

Remarks of Secretary Clinton A P i ,roprxation s. fiscal 1947. p. 182). 
offir ta i f 7 0rk and advisory funetlm. SOB a PP ear ed to indicate that 
°“ Ic « but to the research were transferred not to his 

20-2 n Th- Al ^ erican Fart n Bureau Feder natIoaal farm organizations, 
Stated hlS m terpretation is to SL!? derati ,° n ( Af BF) (ibid., pp. 
in Chica e J ,a - 0r , 0n ^ Who Sha ll S^eak i Wlth his ■ remaritTas United 
Chicago in 1949. peak for Farmers" at the AFBF convention 

EconLfcMobTfiaUom b'S, ttrffo™ VinS ° a “ as Director <* 

6 ere former congressmen. 

P* 153 and AgriCUltur al Appropriations, fiscal 1945. 

22 ’ t*. »«.. 

11Z e ^ 5 , 5) . 

ejssta. -Mings, A Cri e„ llural Approprlations , fiscal p m _ 

“ ■ ° irks “ °° *° a — 
render unnecessary •h^coi&lieVS^f fa ™ 

man y ‘ypes of statistics 
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which have . . . been collected'' by } he of^subcommituX to 

2548, 2680-81). Dlrksen was ,h f „ 0 " 1 , y o 'y ” Ine5 , Agricultural Approprta- 
ralse the lssub In thehearlngs (House Hsarlngs, g 
tions, fiscal 1946, p. 216). 


Lscal 1946, p. 216). 

„ 4 veil 2117 (Mart* 8, 4946 ) l da,ly 6 1 

10. Poneresslo nal Record, XC11. -till t 

.. asked and answered in^ 


10. Congressional net-u i_u. 

11. Specific questions on ‘^^"^flppropriaHons. 
the hearings (House Hearings , g? 

p. 284). 

.. ..-iniweisdrawn 


P ‘ 284 *‘ . ^ < = Hrawn from House 

12. Unless otherwise noted, .fionT^isc’al 1947. PP- 234 ‘ 42 ‘ ^Ai^' 

Hearings. Agricultural A P pr ?P d a^r-fy paees of Hearings »P one 

Thus eighteen of one hundred and t W ^ addition, there 

ef congress. ^ 

13. The suggestion :o» the {£" n^ras 

of the surveys was much m .--1 ("daily ed.^: cf - r 

Record . XCU, 2117 planch 8, 194bJ L. 

Abernethy and Whitfen). 


widely 


Abernethy and Whitfen). more 

- -addition, some. 

circulated by someone outside t0 “ ra ise the rare 

15. When Whitten ^Sj^oni problem.” T ° | ! 1<! £ 1 attcr ofreturnlng 
question and make it so i“ o^plpulation and . • • „jll make of 

with respect to the matt ^ ,. er of what use t effort to 

veterans, with respect to the t nw ^ ^ por , of our gener 
their wartime savings, if Agricultural situation, 
keep a running picture of the p ....a .hat the 

. ... ...erf Tarver to rem K 


treatment nccoroeo i-s-- ded to whole, with syn p--- 

worse than that are de alt robably and ‘"jj 

of the South bi /,“} hrn-efore. 11,15 „J?rect statement .of the 

and understanding. and shows an in so-called mititan 

lustiflcation, untrue, ano 1 »> leadership. , unfortunate thing 

It stresses the [ ‘“P^SS to my juX^Se Negroes of the »“* 1OT5 which 

an^which^i^dotng a^greater i^u^^ ^^undling^of rac^i^ up^bythese 


and which is doin * w h * n it comes to ^ ma in ar e stirr^ stirring up 

i»r§outhp^ 

northern ag ltat ^; ct er" (House geari^ 

"social facts , ^ Book Co., 

York: McCraw-H.lt , her „ Plantation Economy ^ 

•Fact. 1 f the ' Southern ^ (Ne 

19 . The Ameri can F arnl 


253 
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Ilso h ?r y R C jDorT^h a n S ° n ‘l 18 sub J ecl - See JFE. November. 1945. See 
the A««fe‘il ttafrf T *!!? K nmni , illeB ° n P"* 1 War Agricultural Policy of 

j^hn D. Blaek^jrit7^S ^^?“°.fA°!Ll l l n . IVP^ ' ;lll>, ■ ( 0clob °r. 1044); 

Committee on R e search In the c (Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard 

18-19?'com^ ! rfl^Ss*n£rl l !rH A P.?. r0priatlo, ’ s ' fiscal 1947 ' pp - 

Illinois Agricultural Assoelatlon'tChl 5 " 1 th ° “""““l address to the 

regarded the "prize winnlne » ° l <C!lil sago November 28, 1945). who 
of Economics of our Land-Grant rnl| S 3 cba H en 60 to the Departments 
recognize the fundTmemal Fm^n,. ‘ 8Ee , S to otfer Proposals that 
prosperous agriculture" (no *21 n. CC of f su statned. contented and 
1PP. 4J-24; emphasis supplied). 

was presented t to r thrSpemal S Commaf nt ' ! Post War Problems of Cotton." 
Agriculture on Post-war Farm Pr^^ 38 ° f S? House Committee on 
Conversion Program for the CoUon? Tn.l , The BAE analysis is "A 
trative use. Cotton South (mimeographed), for adminis- 

decide upon S ,he°;oL k me T of e or^ r ,?n,'; of Agricultural Economics 
price policy 3 or e ?he°prtce h s 8 „^o" ^“d. nor” do 

Tarver*^ ald^'l^w'i^^^lt'o^I^Eiyen* toYhat^o'ss^i^fy 

do!h p ;nr s 1 f ,i ' :8 '=“° paP poi.cy m LT„ 8 ?' 8 ^ 

«£S?2£ f pp a fr8% tU ”;- "p y °“ r B “ rsau iS 

of Secr s eur 8 , r ! '5° autb °'4 lay.^rl^^ “““<>1 and others, 
legislation Mrr 61- ! 5011 ' The authority of th«* T ere raade to speeches 
1938 (parit’Jna tlcular ly sec. 303 of fhe AtrT-- de i P 4. artment und er present 

of 

ZT»:L h ™ *° SL^SSS^^ 

3n the intent nf 


anterior dat^Iu^realiv ' h<iir fanc y l ° to»*£S ? II 

Co P 4?* s." C SS‘ 5tS T "« -PPos°ed ^"“V "“’™«pon l ot 

to the policy that hi M k * d wh ether consideraf£ PertS ° n the “itent of 
down to a world levJ 1 ^ to characterize as *& Was given aa y alternate 
Prices supported b V y e i* ct ^ Ue y^3weredf-'No dribble 

consideration. One^ J ° f government are hpinV Ji The consequences of 
The extent of th* being wei ghed against thl S ^_ Ven .. Just as serious 
colloquy betwccS l c'Jrl 8 a U !, nin|: °" tbis Print .‘h? 0 es P- P- 2 M>- 

inquired why he shonlj 1 Andersen, of Mim,,-- 1 b 5 “dtcated by a 
dence in its work if “n ™ 0 ?aa a BAE a^pr”?.! aad T ?l>ey. Andersen 
farmers "on the sami i * had to offe r wasa P i^ l .. or have any confi- 
said. "! do not know i h le ,X el " ith 'am™borZ° S f“" ° f Patting 
You have heard all this lh8r 5 w ”“ld he wortlnJhSe’fn f ,he . wor l d " Tolle; 

’ ’ SP “ kl - C « ^fhe’BureYu. . .' 
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it has been pointed out here repeated y and ana i yS i S of those 
reference to agriculture, and a suro j n . Q . ,f, e wor k that we do. It 
facts and statistics, make up a grea P . . as to how much, 
is tor people In posltlonssuchas yor , 9463 ,. 

if any, of those they want (ibid-, p. zb* „ 

23. Tolley certainly cam ° '^‘"otTwo^elieS first, that the 
in doing so. he gave credence to c ‘“f^ b(eclive social scientists 
"innermost convictions of supposedly o 1 0 flndl „gs are 

necessarily color their findings 1 that, given the nature 

foisted upon ingenuous policy-makers. , an important : part 

of present and is t0 be able_to look 

of an agency charged with rse 0 f policy m; 

snuarnlv nt the eventualities ay holding tl 


ms, — 

npare pp. 230. zai, “' 5) ' Appropriations, fiscal 1947^ PP^ 

• “S Culture has ,«■-£ to be 

mmissioner oi 

, in allowing 


m£r.“op p^i^cutS. 

ference to allowing difference be* ^ seen, Tolley P C f- 

lse Hearing- Agr HollS e. ConfSl 

ed -’- d xcu . 2 to 6 <«-» «■ (da,,y cd ’- 
fiscall947 . PP , 


'ibid.. PP- 202 - 3 - 
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LbS SlSt'S™.'!!; s “ b J e =‘- Sec JO- November. 1945. See 
the j 8 aeport of the Committee on Pci Wa r Agriculturnl Policy of 

D. Black.-P arlfv <°=>° ber - >!>«); 

Committee on R es earch in the t C , ambrl<1 EO. Mass.: Harvard 

(Lancaster, Pa.- Jaques Cattclf p * SC ,’o!! C f S ' ,e42 R “ nd Food Enough 
Farm Policy (New York-^lacmlUan'co 19 t 4 n 3 ait T ' W J S 51 " 1112 - Redirecting 

SHiSbli^^nomy (New yorkr'klcGraw-H^ll^Booircm^Itmfi^af^^ 

18-19 9 c^tnpar?re l mar^s^of r Fa tl Vo" a L^ P ^ r04lriat4o R s * fIs eal 1947, pp. 
Illinois Agricultural As^ociaHon'/pi, 5 "’ 1 ' 1 ’ - in lhe am * ual address to the 
regarded the "prize winnmi »...* Ch * Ca£ °• Nov ember 28, 1945), who 
of Economics of pur Land Grant ?-* ™ s a ^alienge to the Departments 
recognize the fundamental £!££“?*?* l ° ° ffer P ro P osals that 
prosperous agriculture" fno P ?i ?!| Ce ° f t sustaIn ed, contented and 
e tPP. 23-24; emphasis supplied). 

was presented to The Spec^a^Crn^m^f 111 ' , Bost War Problems of Cotton," 
Agriculture on Post-war Farm ° f the House Committee on 

Conversion Program for lhe CoSE^Bs , The BAE analysis is "A 
trative use. ton South (mimeographed), for adminis- 

ttoT^n d "‘d°upo^he“m„ k i3 a ® u d ra ° f A*P«c U ltur.l Economics 
DHc.^Ji be askcd tor “I the yem.C " the ''“■•ions commodities 
Heari„ P ° liC f or «» Price .„££,* ™ * > *• decide upon .he 

Agricultural Appropriatin'* ^ ’^ <! .P' !par,men ‘" (House 
let-prices" hn H a recommendation" had not h' 1947 ’ a' 184) ’ W,le " Tarver 
suggested th^t' i > °R c y< Tolley replied^ { b Inad ' ! in favor of the 

Ta% S r te 5 d a d ha f. 1 C ™;W«at,„„ y be ^/n to Vhit"^ ,? b » r ^ iSeIy - " 

doln^a'di'sf 3 * 4 ^^* al ^ al p a licy n m 0 my^ P d l4P " S ^ bat inTostering 

Sf r °secr 6 eury a "«t»rity Uy'gfe, »**•« >»d others, 
legislation The au thoritv of th«» ri ere made to speeches 

1938 inat. t P rticularly sec 3 Q 3 nf . " e de P a rtment under present 

mrks‘e P n ar r‘‘ y STTh ' 5 ’^ ™ “te Aflu.t 

that there UmS ^ ,he Treasury wS “ s canvassed, 

them to fashin hing a s Congress™!?,,, ? oes ° n lhe theory 

anterior date lt^‘ 11 is their t«S to hf.L?' nt .? ,d . lhat 11 is for 
replied: "Econori f ealI T a mazing Row :hev dn^h” » be ORcnt at some 
Congress." Dirk?™ T not supposed to b^eJI^V Where “Pon Tolley 
to the policy that ?" fsttod whether consideratin tS ° n - the fa tent of 
down to a world to oharacterize as "i.,,^ 35 E ’‘ VL ' n an y alternative 

PMoes supported by »«were£ »£„ ‘"“"S Prices dribble 

consideration. Otters h f govern ment are bein’.* ’ The . c onsequences of 
The extent of .a being weighed aeain.t “S B B ' ven „l"st as serious 

colloquy between H carl a U a n " g on this point'ml^T es P- P- 2 59). 

inquired why he sho„Ta 1 And ersen, of Mlnn”^ 7 b 5 "dicated by a 
denee in 1,/JZk uln S’? i or a »AE iSSSJi T f lle l r - Andersen 
farmers "on the sami , had to offer wasVnrn ^ • . or have any confi- 

■ ■ Speak, „g „f the eMlre ^hruter - answer. 
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24. KoaSe ^ ! m^ s m f SD °MorsMP- “ no State 

9-20, 33, and 50 ' 58 .' five politi cal S P iza tlon, n° farn 2 vours with 
jolicy had n<5 author^ no m orgn* {ed this ° f s g of a t world 

oraeri=u.ture'.« s »ee ducl . U, M*J 


Olicy had n6 «Cd Ms /™' “ £ “of .1 a 

So far as you know e has sugg to be disp prices 

ommtssioner of “^“ptcuJ.oral P^‘ OT that “ y r %.<l 

^SSss«sS^S3S3sii , ‘ is:,#w 



■arver'5 remarks ._ lc „lturel A P pr»P 

26. House HeariEBS- 
91 - 203 , 225 - 34 . 

27 . Ibid-. PP- 20Z ' 3 ' 
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and dt n nt°Z,Z h ii ten ^? pilre p ' 225: "Actually you just drift along 
with the Lahnr n fln f t *n to conflict with Administrator Bowles . . . 
and for that reason £! m ? n \ n ,? r w i tfl tho or the labor organizations, 
it go at that." y ° U ^ USt d ° what you are ca U ec * on to do, and let 

Standard s^Act^mad^no ^uch C " guaranty .^'° Int ° Ut ^ the Fair Lab ° r 
pp. 189, 260 ff 6 ^ arin K5* Agricultural Appropriations, fiscal 1947, 

31. Ibid ., pp. 277-78. 

32. Ibid. , pp. 288-96. 

33. Ibid . . p. 50. 

“■ 5SS ^^SSSSES. xcu. 2048 (March 7, .946, (daily ed.,. 
Nation's I” laws " T ° Stabilize Agriculture." 


See T. w. Schultz. Redirecting Farm poll.,, — ■>„ r. 



PP. 279-82. for all cTtf^^^ ^‘^““^^Pprupriations. fiscai 1947, 
39, PP- 279-82. 

ed '- 4A0 “^*^;^ t lie-21i7 (March 8. .946, (dally 
Chapter XV 


he^aort^S® “S P laa^ "»ta®''pro^L d I^^9 0 42 (AFBI ' , • ’**=* >“■* 

te E sSTi?!„‘ 0, tf" 1” P»y Pse S te^ e .r present 


>Si d p. d ^ b ‘e feHffBS; S^SlS 

President O’Neal « ^ ea l no longer has an U * d s 4 rvi ve under present 
and fact-find£„ testifie d that the Me S f ° r Tol tey." 

ma y be inferred frn ea ^ h ‘ The significance of th G a < ??i£ ined to statistical 
and the language of {he corres P°ndence betwee n 1h? F s position 
Posed that the BAE '^ n ?T P /u Pria1ion act, alreadl ‘Sj recommendation 
agricultural olanr.;., _-^°i^JLe^^hibited fr n » .?. ° teA The AFBF pro- 

nutated. Xhg-E Sgtonal off 4. 
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should al s n bfi. eliminated as this is® Jj^ppropriaUons, fiscal 1947, 
supplied; House Hearings . A d ? XC U , 21l6£March 8, 


i&&^^gSr£ss$g5F s ' 

leveled at the FSA in 1942, Adjustment Administration ( c ijief 
reforming the Agrlcultowl A gs ^ ormation offices w 
AAA, FSA, SCS. and departmental 
subjects of criticism. 

.. AnoroDriations. fiscal 


/fiscal 


L.S, u<.f“ 

riticism. fiscal 194 

2. House Hearings , 

Part t. pp. 351 ft.; Sena !f with the .,1°” “ells said; "I 

1948, pp. 119 ff- Re , s P cct ^ g rf^leees and Universities, w but I 
Association of LanJ-Grant C to te ll me wh 1 : ^ them what t he 

do not conceive it to be the , . m0 re than willing 
want advice, and I am certainly m 

Bureau is doing. fiscal 1948, 

, „s Agricultural APP ropriatl ° nS * 1 

3. House Hearings, Agri 

Part 1, pp. 351-52. An „opriations. fiscal 


Part i. 'pp a90r»0S=n|T=* H °“ S ' part i.p. 320. 

fiscal 1952. Part U P- ' Appr opriatloos. fl^al 1B51 ' 

5. House Heartufi. ApproprI „ioas. fiscal 1953. F« 

5 House Hearing, ft.c.l 1951. P art 


, p. 178. 


•* /Cambridge, 

, tsi,p 

8. Chester 1. press. 1938). 

Mass, Harvard Universe 
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The Annals— The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social^ 
~ Science 

APSR— American Political Science Review 
JFE — Journal of Farm Economics 

Proceedings— Proceedings of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 




The term "colleges of agriculture,” or sometimes merely 'colleges, 
refers to colleges or schools of agriculture which are part of land-grant 
colleges or universities. The term"Extension" usually refers to the Ex- 
tension Service in one or more of the forty-eight states; occasionally it 
refers to the Cooperative Federal -State Extension Service. "Farm 
Bureau" is used to designate both particular state Farm Bureaus and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. It is believed that the connotations 
will be clear in the context and that the usage in this book reflects the 
common employment of these terms. 
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I""’ levees, 98-69. 

206 (n. 9). 210-11. 215, 2 227 ^41; 

fomia f^S.Ylcoercioa in, 25 
absence o 260' farm labor 

district agents of.J60. o f w _in Come 

F r ° er ?,mmes 198, public policy 
farm fa m c ll , ie ®* - 1 ,’qq 246. 260-61; 

^; 4 . 4 lsc Ass»iatiu'n of 
Cage's and Ufliv s” / Feder al Ex- 
Farm Bureau relationsh p ^. an , s -i„-aid 
tension Service; F.^» ^ reward 

'ist*"'* <> 9J9) ’ “■ 


S„rr“ y ad"p coun=i. n SE vSflU e . SjgtfEiEPffi™ U ‘ 

y ££ Markettae Agreeing, 

coverning boards^ prograin gj, 1 ,. 143; and federal m 


see Governing boards 
(ACPHUSDAl.^lS. M^ s8; pro - 

*motion'of, C by a^-iculiurat Exten- 

sion, 109 Bureau of 

jrloultural Z 3, 26-27. 

(BAE) (L'SDA). 5 12, 19 5, 

54. 127, 155 ff- 164 “A. costs- and 

247, 260; abolished, 2 cro ps 

margins research ^ 155 


« S Mlr^g Service (AMS). 

A 3“ai°rrfo?c7io^v 9 - 

Agricultural P r ^® g oh 207-8. 219' 


2 irSmg 9 dSeS»n^„, (uads 

AE " C r U “ U "50. r SS2 AgriculW*' ex- 
fo , stations . 


for 49-50; seealsoAgricu 
periment stations Adminls , ratten. 

, ..net 


f^tflemoT 2 99, 9* d n p e s earch of, ««■>»>■ 5 
on and pcJ^rlVs ff- 254' 55; re ' 


'pojicy-^stt- 254-55; re- 
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A ^i C Uon r c a nmmmi!f i0na S. d conser - B ^eau of Agricultural Economics; 
^_ ,?. 0mtnUtees * Farmer see Agricultural Economics. Rui 


O jLauiiiiailUIldnQ cons! 

vation committees; see Farmer 
committees 

Agricultural war boards, 242 
Agriculture-labor relationships, 
112, U4 H * 

Alabama, 27, 48, 78-79 


A laba m a Polytechnic Institute (Auburn), ^TODA). 1 '^' 


lemu ui ngncuuurai economics; 
see Agricultural Economics, Bureau 
of 

Bureau of the Budget, 151, 166 
Bureau of the Census, 176 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 173, 176 
Bureau of Market and Crop Estimates 

mcnA\ icc 


American Bankers Association 138 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
(AFBF), 10, 18-19, 28, 52-53 
Jc?' c« 0, 160 ff -- 173, 182, 196, 
251-52, 256-57, 260-61; see also 
Extension-Farm Bureau relation- 
ship; Farm Bureau 
American Farm Economic Associa- 
tion, 54, 253. 259 

Appropriations Committee, House of 
Representatives, 162-63; subcom- 
Arkansas,°27 a ^ riCU * tUre ° f ' 165 
Army engineers, 178 


t ( uoun ) , 133 

Bureau of Reclamation, 178, 243 
Burley Tobacco Growers Association, 
57 


California, 33; underrepresentation 
of Los Angeles in legislature of. 111 
California, University of: agricultural 
advisory council of, 102; college of 
agriculture of, 128; policy-oriented 
research in, 133 
Capper-Ketcham Act, 209, 240 
Chamber of Commerce, United States, 

140 

V 1,0 Clarke-McNary Act, 209 

Association of Land-Grant r„ii„ Llemson Agricultural College (South 

Universities, 3,12 f/ and r- Car °“« 0 . 

SiM- i «- ■>«-«; a i6n a 8 Coimty (Mississi pp ! > '■opp--'' 

agricultural policy 0 f°T2'8 m i43 " c ? IIe *» meridian," 130 

145 ff., 197; committee on , Col iS Bes ° ( agriculture. 17, 20-21. 25-26, 

187 ff„ 191. 194 ff,, 227; contributions 


of. 24?25o“ 


of 246 S anizati on and poll 

Satire, 

on preservation of phosphaTcf'" 0 
executive cnm!iu! ion 134 . 136; 


a*., 191, 134 II., kSZY; COntriDUUOns 

S P ", blic policy. 127 ff., 133; deans 
? o* «« "* de P ar tmental autonomy 

in, 97-98; enrolment in, 222 (n. 4); 
origin of, 212 (n. 18); political charac- 
teristics of. l-i 


" .. ' — ■oumuon oi. 134 i». * p .. * i0 J; political cna. 

«**' =“* ive committee of 134 W „ teristi cs of. 1-3 
“ Higher Edu 

tnd foflc 0t ’ ? 44 ^>5.^53. 'S£.‘„ SS . 1 , 0n Organization of the 

148 ff - n y 7°T lented res earch,’l38 ff acutly e Branch of the Government 

Proch/ Ol ‘ tical ‘"‘crest of 137-, »> (H °° ver Commission), 48 

,?■ 0“cd. 211; report • Co ” m “‘co on Agriculture, House of 
l 4 0-41;S“ort” aI „;““i' Io ",(‘ 9 23). 213^21? • W1 - 146 > 179 ’ 209 ' 

Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC), 
13 ff., 110, 143, 207-8 

GommodUy organizations, 86 ff., 109, 
Commodity Stabilization Service (USDA) 
Congress, 10, 16 18. 24, 25. 29. 31-33, 

17R ff' o 3 ,!'! 1 ' 149 * 156-57, 161 ff. 
176 ff., 215, 220 


situation ('WnSa? a S*? c ultural 
PeutsoF.S'h l 4 ™uc‘Presi- 
senate of, 147. w ' .. ? u * i39 > 

137. 239; serals^finH^ 06 
colleges and “g^a^M-grant 


Bankhead-Jones Act m 
210,216. 240 ( 5) ‘ 32 ' 208 

Boys' and girls' club work x, ° «♦. * 15 , 220 

»“”■ 18 - is - »■ ‘ 4 =. m. iso. - 
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Conservatism, college, 200 
Cornell University, 63, 91. 156, 162, 

183, 186; agricultural extension 

service of, 36 , 38; college of j 2 ff 31 f f . , 59, 79. 98, 

agriculture of, 230 {n. 32); P° cy- 2 1 1 -1*2; absence of federal cujer 
oriented research in, in agriculture, 1 2 5 £f . and legislation 

in . .. dating Extension grants. 


Federal Farm Board, 11, 142-43, 
Federal grants -in -aid for agricul- 
22 I!., ui i •» * coerci 


Council of State Governments. 212 
Country Life Commission, 10, 

County agricultural Extension agents, 

34-31*91. 91. 98 ' I 00 ' 101 ’ 188 ' 

197-08, 216 


• 'l&l ‘IrSanileliVuio" 

eo-nsondatingErtenslongra^s^t 

state 

209- as source of strengi & 

and local political pressure. 27-28, 

-mbject to attack, 151 


Dairymen’s League. 1 02 69 

Democratic party. 41, 48. w. D • 
78-81, 227 (n. 6) 151 

Department of the Interior, ’ 
Department of Labor, I7d 


as subject to attack, 56 ff.. 

Federal marketing quotas, 13 14. » 

208 (n. 7) __ 

Fertilizer eomP“>, ; 89^ ic u itural 
Florida, Univers y e college 
advisory counc.l of, 1M. 
of agriculture of, m 


Engineering experiment stations bii , 
141 . Uir, 


Jx tens ion -Farm Bureau relationship, 

29, 41, 88. 99-100. 105.108, 141. 
145, 227 (n. 6), 233 (n. 13) 


"Facts,” nature of; see 

rrsily Farm PollcyTTeVlg — ( 

19, 51, 145 rnuntv agricul- 

Farm advisers; se£ County agi 

tural Extension agen's ^ 4g _ 

Farm Bureau. 28-29, 35. 4 12 2. 

88 . 88 l. 10 ?t„ 10 ^, 11 2 «. seeatso 


^ve^lboards of r/ - r n. r ol- 

GrangeflO.” 8 ! 86^ 102*. 234, 25° (New 

<*2 55“ iS-u.'w' z2B ‘ 

30! 238 


'a t 11887) 66-68, 134, 208. 810 
Hatch Act ( 1887 !' totecc o), 60 

Historical base (to» ' 6j 24 n. «.e 


Historical Wfisib) 2 40: >Sf 

H °^rSSch A a°nd ( Marketing®* 


American Farm Burea , ali „„- 71-73. 61. 54> 

Extension-Farm Burea {JIISSs Agricju«‘ 4 f|^ 0 Farm 


carm iP Credi. Administration, 36 

ss far^ea^’k^ Migra - 


inn • -- 

tory labor -ministration (FSA) 
irm Security Admi 4g 50 _ 25 l; 

Heme Admm.stra 


132, gl 

" 35, 53, 68^20-2..^ 

srsHl.1 - 

research In, 133 


ft also, 

£r/c=er.,. 8 ; «- 

armers 6 Home Adgn^tra““ rm re ^ of 

^ederaT^Ex^ension . 

31-32, 44, 2is 
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Kentucky, University of, college 
of agriculture of, 44, 56 ff. 


National Association of County Agents, 
144-45 


La m r ff*** (United Kin g d °m). 

Lan ,t grant colle g es and universities, 
20S; agri'ultura 1 advisory counoil, 
2 ' ‘~ 2 233 J presidents of, 75, 

o™ 81 ~ 82, . 85 “ 86, 94 » 100, lie 


, *tiauun UJ, 

men tS( 62 , 75 ff gl ff ^5 — 

446; source of funds of, 62. 222- 

Association of Land- ‘ 
rov2i^ 0ll u geS and Universities; 
Govermng boards, of Ilnd-grant 
colleges and universities 
Lund-use planning; see State and local 
land -use planning 

iov-inconie farm families. 198. 262 

S C uc£ e research;' 


144-45 

National Council of Farm Cooperatives 
233 

National Farmers Union, 11. 86 
National Grange (Patrons of Husbandry 
see Grange 

National Land-Use Planning Committee 
142-43 


m 1 ’,:, 5 * 86 ' 94 ' 100 ' 116- 142-43 6 g 

ments, 62, 75 ff” °q\ ff St f 2 g |° Vern ‘ National Planning Committee, 143 
226: unnJ. ^ 242 (n. 571 


McCulloch y. Maryland fiaiQi g 

McNary-HaugiiTbiUsTlO, 141 

j g ggnanp v. Hamilton 93 4) 124 
Margarine, TosTTTTff ‘ 

Maryland, University of. 82-83 

s sS£S?SM£. 

S*sS5Er 


242 (n. 57) 

National Soil Fertility League, 213 
Nebraska. University of, 85-86, 235 
New Deal. 45. 47, 85. 131, 133, 143 ff., 
151-52. 187, 191-92. 202. 215, 227 
New York. 36. 38, 91; see also Cornell 

University 

New York Conference Board of Farm 

Organizations, 91, 102 ff., 250 

New York State College of Agriculture; 

s ee Cornell University 
NorUTcarolina, 81, 230 
North Carolina State College of Agricul 
time and Engineering: agricultural 
advisory council of, 103; and state 
plan for agriculture, 130-31 
North Dakota, 25, 163 
North Dakota Agricultural College, agr: 
cultural advisory council of, 106 




of Experiment Stations (OES) 
(USDA), 5. 22-24, 26, 102, 152, 20£ 
212 

Minnesota’ TIni, * * of F ? rm Management and Farn 

of aS„Vf S , lty of * 128 ; college fv, COn ? mic s (USDA). 155 
Ms jes a e f r i S l S^ 13 < 63 ' P^cy-orien^d^^lusQ^^ 0 ^^^ 11 ^g r * Cu ^ tura ^ «elaUc 

Ohio state University, 35; agricultura 
advisory COIlnr-H nt im 


. n 111 ■ 133 


— , college n f ir y , COuncil of . 
Montana Statf p n ii griCulture °*» 184 
advisory counin 8 ^ agricultural 
state pSn ,\° 3 * 106 ^ and 

M ^:fe'‘- 2 *^^4%'6 30 68. 


_ . I — “‘“'Cisuy, jo; 3 L 

advisory council of, 103 

egon State College, 91; agricultural 
advisory council of, 103; and state 

plan for agriculture, 130 
wegon, underrepresentation of Port- 
n,,ti i in le Sislature of. 111 

oo service; see Agricultural 
Economics. BuTSu of 


Pa 9 l fin ^ aBriCUltura1 )- 10 . 12-15, 52. V 
p 0 li' c ~2-^l£0 Agricultural price 

-- - -l»Co 5 ^ 3 o'f ^O^- 

Ka ‘il3 al Arbl — —ess (1902) . A^cuf,^ 


Na ca« alA ;S S ^ C e»»mee< 
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Pennsylvania State College {since 
1953, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity), 26, 63, 148-49, 160, 215; 
agricultural extension service of, 
31 ff.; school of agriculture of, 
38-39 

PM A; see Production and Marketing 
Administration 

PM A committees; see Farmer 
committees 

Policy-oriented research, 127 ff. 
Populism, 9-10, 65-66, 69-71 
Production and Marketing Administra 
tion (PMA) (USDA), 12 ff., 17-18, 
40-42, 45. 48-50, 53, 56 ff., 145, 
221; see also Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration 
Public opinion. 47. 52-54. 55. 60, 108- 
9, 127, 189 ff.. 196, 205, 207, 220- 
21, 228, 260-61 

Public policy program, agricultural 
Extension Service an ®«_ ,- n 
Purnell Act (1925). 12, 137-38, 150 
51, 208. 210-11 

REA; see Rural Electrification 

Administration __ 

Republican party. 41. 48-49. 66. ■ 

Research and'Marketing^Act tlSt®). 

SSaJSS 

Rural^Electrification Administration 

(REA) (USDA), 16, 36 

SCS; see Soil Conservation Service 

Secretary of Agriculture, 1. 1- 
22. 25. 29-30. 40 It.. 66. 92. 

142, 158-59. 168-69, 172-73. 
195,212. 239 .„ rlc „lture and 
Senate Committee on Agricwiu 
Forestry, 142 o 

Shays' s Rebellion (1786), 9 29 _ 30> 

Smith-Lever Act { 19 1 4 )* 


33, 98. 205, 208, 210-13, 240 

Social "facts," nature of, 117, 123-24, 
168, 192, 253 

Soil conservation districts, 15-16, 41 

Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act (1936), 238 

Soil Conservation Service (SCS) (USDA), 
15-16, 17-18. 23. 36, 38-39, 41-42, 
44-45. 48-49, 145, 161, 218, 221 

Special Committee on Post-war Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning, House 
of Representatives. 179 
- State agricultural advisory councils; 
see Land-grant colleges and um- 

State legislatures, 24, 25, 38 46 54, 
58-60, 63, 65, 67-68 73, 75, 81-85, 
91. 99. 101, 105, 110-12, 115, 149, 
226, 228; see also Underrepresen- 

Slate and locaUimd-use planning, 32-33, 
159 ff„ 216, 249-51; seealao Mt. 
Weather Agreement 

States Relations Service (USDA). a 

Tar policy, 89, 107 

Tenure! a^ioiltural. 89 

Texas, 25 

Underrepresentation of mtte^ 118 

114, see_also_ State iegi s m 

tests iSft&SiW 

Washington State College, 232 



